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Victory  in  the  Desert 

This  issue  of  Military  Review  sets  the  stage  for  a  sustained  discussion  of  operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  in  future  editions.  Within  these  pages  are  points  of  departure  for  the  profession¬ 
al  study  of  the  conflict  beginning  with  senior  leader  perspectives  concerning  the  conflict’s  major 
facets.  Lieutenant  General  John  J.  Yeosock  describes  organization  for  the  ground  war.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  General  Charles  A.  Homer  discusses  the  air  campaign;  Lieutenant  General  William  G. 
Pagonis  and  Major  Harold  E  Raugh  Jr.  recount  the  logistics  and  sustainment  efforts;  Colonel 
Peter  C.  Langenus  chronicles  transportation  requirements;  and  Major  General  Winant  Sidle 
offers  his  views  on  the  media-military  feud.  In  an  expanded  “back  of  the  book,”  we  depart  from 
the  usual  fare  of  book  reviews  and  letters  to  offer  the  baseline  documentation  of  the  war,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Gulf  War  timeline,  a  grouping  of  public  statements  by  the  key  players  in  the  drama  and 
a  bibliography  for  further  study.  In  future  issues,  we  intend  to  explore  the  component  parts  of 
the  coalition  victory  as  a  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  past  and  future  warfare. 

The  story  began  even  before  Iraq’s  occupation  of  Kuwait  on  2  August  1990  but  captured  an 
astonished  world’s  attention  with  that  Friday’s  attack.  In  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed, 
Saddam  Hussein  crystallized  worldwide  contempt  and  a  broad  international  response  not  seen 
since  World  War  II.  As  the  crisis  unfolded,  the  coalition  objectives  became  clean  Deter  further 
aggression  by  Iraq;  defend  Saudi  Arabia;  enforce  a  growing  number  of  mandatory  United 
Nations  sanctions;  and,  ultimately,  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  restore  the  Kuwaiti  govern¬ 
ment.  The  US  Central  Command,  orchestrating  the  mushrooming  coalition  effort,  was  given 
a  mission  just  as  clear,  deploy  forces;  defend  against  Iraqi  attack;  and  be  prepared  to  conduct 
other  operations  as  directed.  The  multitude  of  actions,  however,  that  led  to  the  coalition’s  ulti¬ 
mate  military  victory  was  as  extraordinary  and  interdependent  as  the  objectives  and  mission 
statements  were  simple  and  straightforward.  Included  in  these  critical  tasks  were  holding  the 
fragile  coalition  together,  deploying  and  sustaining  joint  forces  halfway  around  the  world, 
devising  a  warfighting  plan  and  then  executing  the  plan. 

To  what  extent  the  Gulf  War  stacks  up  against  some  of  this  country’s  and  this  Army’s  defin¬ 
ing  conflicts  remains  to  be  seen.  Whether  the  Battle  of  73  Easting  or  the  rout  along  Hell’s  High¬ 
way  compare  to  the  Normandy  Invasion,  the  Inch’on  landing  or  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  are 
puzzles  for  military  professionals  and  historians  to  study,  argue  and  discuss.  As  an  institution, 
the  Army  is  now  hard  at  work  putting  the  lessons  and  conclusions  into  focus,  at  disseminating 
the  right  lessons  and  discarding  the  wrong  ones,  all  while  getting  itself  back  to  the  business  of 
building  itself  down.  The  next  crisis  will  tell  how  well  we  have  met  these  current  challenges. 

What  retrospect  cannot  dispute  is  that  the  right  Army,  with  the  right  warfighting  doctrine, 
the  right  equipment,  the  right  leaders,  the  right  soldiers  and  the  right  set  of  circumstances 
backed  up  the  pledge  that  President  George  Bush  made  a  scant  year  ago,  “This  (the  Iraqi 
invasion)  will  not  stand.”  And  it  did  not. 

The  character  and  landscape  of  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  are  too  big  to  put 
between  the  covers  of  a  single  volume,  and  Military  Review  will  return  to  this  topic  time  and 
again.  The  central  truth  of  the  war,  a  lesson  easy  to  comprehend  and  already  learned,  is  that 
victory  was  a  tribute  to  the  excellence,  dedication  and  perseverance  of  Americans  in  service  to 
their  country  worldwide  and  to  family  and  public  support  at  home.  Without  these,  victory 
would  not  have  been  remotely  possible.  These  great  men  and  women  at  all  levels,  military  and 
civilian,  past  and  present,  in  theater  and  around  the  world,  Active  and  Reserve,  “made  it 
happen.”  All  discussion  must  begin  and  end  with  this  point. 
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Lieutenant  General  (John  J.  Yeosock,  US  Army 

Amid  the  multitude  of  units  and  headquarters  that  deployed  to  South  - 
west  Asia  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  was  the  US  Third  Armx 
from  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia.  The  Third  Army  commander,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  General  John  J.  Yeosock,  describes  the  evolution  of  the  Army 
ground  forces  from  the  early  deployments  through  the  successful  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  ground  campaign.  He  chronicles  the  rapid  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Third  Army  from  a  contingency  planning  headquarters  to 
the  controlling  headquarters  for  three  armies  in  one:  the  Army  compo¬ 
nent,  the  theater  army  and  a  numbered  field  army. 


Victory  in  the  Desert 

This  issue  of  Military  Review  sets  the  stage  for  a  sustained  discussion  of  operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  in  future  editions.  Within  these  pages  are  points  of  departure  for  the  profession¬ 
al  study  of  the  conflict  beginning  with  senior  leader  perspectives  concerning  the  conflict’s  major 
facets.  Lieutenant  General  John  J.  Yeosock  describes  organization  for  the  ground  war;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  General  Charles  A.  Homer  discusses  the  air  campaign;  Lieutenant  General  William  G. 
Pagonis  and  Major  Harold  R  Raugh  Jr.  recount  the  logistics  and  sustainment  efforts;  Colonel 
Peter  C.  Langenus  chronicles  transportation  requirements;  and  Major  General  Winant  Sidle 
offers  his  views  on  the  media-Hmilitary  feud.  In  an  expanded  “back  of  the  book,”  we  depart  from 
the  usual  fare  of  book  reviews  and  letters  to  offer  the  baseline  documentation  of  the  war,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Gulf  War  timeline,  a  grouping  of  public  statements  by  the  key  players  in  the  drama  and 
a  bibliography  for  further  study.  In  future  issues,  we  intend  to  explore  the  component  parts  of 
the  coalition  victory  as  a  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  past  and  future  warfare. 

The  story  began  even  before  Iraq’s  occupation  of  Kuwait  on  2  August  1990  but  captured  an 
astonished  world’s  attention  with  that  Friday’s  attack.  In  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed, 
Saddam  Hussein  crystallized  worldwide  contempt  and  a  broad  international  response  not  seen 
since  World  War  II.  As  the  crisis  unfolded,  the  coalition  objectives  became  clean  Deter  further 
aggression  by  Iraq;  defend  Saudi  Arabia;  enforce  a  growing  number  of  mandatory  United 
Nations  sanctions;  and,  ultimately,  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  restore  the  Kuwaiti  govern¬ 
ment.  The  US  Central  Command,  orchestrating  the  mushrooming  coalition  effort,  was  given 
a  mission  just  as  clear,  deploy  forces;  defend  against  Iraqi  attack;  and  be  prepared  to  conduct 
other  operations  as  directed.  The  multitude  of  actions,  however,  that  led  to  the  coalition’s  ulti¬ 
mate  military  victory  was  as  extraordinary  and  interdependent  as  the  objectives  and  mission 
statements  were  simple  and  straightforward.  Included  in  these  critical  tasks  were  holding  the 
fragile  coalition  together,  deploying  and  sustaining  joint  forces  halfway  around  the  world, 
devising  a  warfighting  plan  and  then  executing  the  plan. 

To  what  extent  the  Gulf  War  stacks  up  against  some  of  this  country’s  and  this  Army’s  defin¬ 
ing  conflicts  remains  to  be  seen.  Whether  the  Battle  of  73  Easting  or  the  rout  along  Hell’s  High¬ 
way  compare  to  the  Normandy  Invasion,  the  Inch’on  landing  or  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  are 
puzzles  for  military  professionals  and  historians  to  study,  argue  and  discuss.  As  an  institution, 
the  Army  is  now  hard  at  work  putting  the  lessons  and  conclusions  into  focus,  at  disseminating 
the  right  lessons  and  discarding  the  wrong  ones,  all  while  getting  itself  back  to  the  business  of 
building  itself  down.  The  next  crisis  will  tell  how  well  we  have  met  these  current  challenges. 

What  retrospect  cannot  dispute  is  that  the  right  Army,  with  the  right  warfighting  doctrine, 
the  right  equipment,  the  right  leaders,  the  right  soldiers  and  the  right  set  of  circumstances 
backed  up  the  pledge  that  President  George  Bush  made  a  scant  year  ago,  “This  (the  Iraqi 
invasion)  will  not  stand.”  And  it  did  not. 

The  character  and  landscape  of  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  are  too  big  to  put 
between  the  covers  of  a  single  volume,  and  Military  Review  will  return  to  this  topic  time  and 
again.  The  central  truth  of  the  war,  a  lesson  easy  to  comprehend  and  already  learned,  is  that 
victory  was  a  tribute  to  the  excellence,  dedication  and  perseverance  of  Americans  in  service  to 
their  country  worldwide  and  to  family  and  public  support  at  home.  Without  these,  victory 
would  not  have  been  remotely  possible.  These  great  men  and  women  at  all  levels,  military  and 
civilian,  past  and  present,  in  theater  and  around  the  world,  Active  and  Reserve,  “made  it 
happen."  All  discussion  must  begin  and  end  with  this  point. 
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ON  6  AUGUST  1990,  the  first  two  US 
Army  officers,  the  Third  Army  command¬ 
er  and  a  Third  Army  logistics  staff  officer,  arrived 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  begin  orga¬ 
nizing  for  Operation  Desert  Shield.  The  situation 
was  bleak.  Saddam  Hussein  had  invaded  Kuwait 
on  2  August,  gaining  control  of  that  country  in 
less  than  36  hours.  Some  Iraqi  forces  had  even 
violated  Saudi  territorial  integrity  briefly.  The 
Iraqi  army  stood  poised  on  the  Kuwait-Saudi 
border;  oil-rich  eastern  Saudi  Arabia  lay  open. 

No  formal  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia  for 
host  nation  support  or  stationing  of  US  soldiers 
existed.  For  assistance,  Third  Army  had  to  rely 
initially  on  the  relatively  small  but  effective 
number  of  US  military  personnel  who  were 
members  of  the  Office  of  the  Project  Manager, 
Saudi  Arabian  National  Guard,  and  the  US 
Military  Training  Mission.  When  asked  by 
Lieutenant  General  Charles  A.  Homer,  the  Air 
Force  component  commander,  what  the  Army 
had  to  protect  the  deploying  US  Air  Force,  a 
small  pen  knife  was  all  the  Army  commander 
could  produce. 

There  were  some  positive  aspects  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Third  Army  commander  knew  the 
special  challenges  and  military  capabilities  of  the 
Middle  East  from  a  previous  tour  in  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia.  In  addition,  Third  US  Army,  reactivated  in 
1982  as  a  planning  and  exercise  headquarters  for 
such  a  contingency,  had  just  completed  Central 
Command  (CENTCOM)  Exercise  INTER¬ 
NAL  LOOK  90  during  July.  The  exercise  pre¬ 
sented  a  similar  scenario  that  would  be  a  useful 
starting  point  to  build  the  army. 

Evolving  from  just  two  officers  in  theater, 
Third  Army  would  commence  ground  opera¬ 
tions  with  over  333,000  soldiers  to  expel  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait  201  days  later. 

This  article  will  explain  how  Third  Army  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  for  operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Third  Army  s  or¬ 
ganization  for  combat  evolved  from  the  CENT  - 
COM  mission  and  structure,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  of  mission,  enemy,  terrain, 
trixips,  and  time  available  (METT-T).  ME  11- 
T  considerations,  in  particular,  weighed  heavily 


Third  US  Army ,  reactivated 
in  1982  as  a  planning  and  exercise 
headquarters  for  [a  Southwest  Asia] 
contingency,  had  just  completed  Central 
Command  Exercise  INTERNAL 
LOOK  90  during  July.  The  exercise 
presented ...  a  useful  starting  point  to 
build  the  army. 

EAC  levels  of  command  are 
not  easily  distinguished,  and  may 
include  both  the  theater  army  and  the 
numbered  field  army  as  separate  head¬ 
quarters.  The  former  is  primarily  a 
departmental  support  headquarters, 
while  the  latter  is  a  theater  operational 
headqiuirters.  During  Desert  Storm, 
the  two  functions  were  consolidated 
within  Third  Army. 


in  the  decision  to  structure  Third  Army  for  three 
functions:  the  CENTCOM  Army  component 
command,  the  theater  army  (TA)  in  Southwest 
Asia  and  as  a  numbered  field  armv.  Each  of  these 
functions  will  be  discussed  later  m  the  article.  By 
organizing  as  three  armies.  Third  Army  met  its 
responsibilities  for  joint  and  combined  coordi¬ 
nation,  theater  support  operations  and  opera¬ 
tional  direction. 

Army  organization  above  corps,  with  its  links 
to  the  joint  and  combined  environment,  is  less 
easily  described  and  understixid  than  the  struc¬ 
ture  at  corps  and  below.  The  senior  Annv  head¬ 
quarters  during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm, 
the  Third  US  Army  stationed  at  Fort  McPher¬ 
son,  Georgia,  took  on  the  challenges  of  operat¬ 
ing  at  the  army  level  in  an  austere  theater.  This 
Third  Army  experience  is  testimony  to  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  adaptability  of  the  US  Armv  in  theater 
operations. 

Theater  Organization 

The  army  in  theater  must  be  structured  to  re¬ 
spond  to  both  the  operational  chain  of  com¬ 


mand — from  the  president  and  secretary'  of 
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defense  through  the  chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (if  directed),  to  the  unified  commander  in 
chief  (CINC),  to  the  Army  commander — in 
providing  operational  direction  to  the  Army 


Missions  assigned  to  CENTCOM  for 
Desert  Shield  were  to  deter  further  Iraqi 
aggression,  defend  Saudi  Arabia,  enforce 
UN  sanctions  and,  eventually,  develop  an 
offensive  capability  to  liberate  Kuwait 
The  Desert  Storm  military  objective  was 
to  free  Kuwait  from  Iraqi  control  by 
exercising  that  offensive  capability. 


forces  assigned  to  the  theater.  Parallel  to  this 
joint  line  of  authority  is  the  Army’s  service 
chain  of  control — beginning  again  with  the 
president  and  secretary  of  defense,  through  the 
secretary  of  the  Army  and  Army  chief  of  staff,  to 
the  senior  Army  commander  in  theater.  This 
channel  provides  administrative,  sustainment 
and  other  support  to  ensure  that  the  CINC  re¬ 
ceives  balanced,  trained  and  equipped  Army 
forces.  These  joint  and  Army  chains  comple¬ 
ment  each  other  in  the  execution  of  theater  op¬ 
erations. 

Military  operations  in  theater  required  the 
integration  of  Army  combat  capabilities  and 
support  activities  within  a  joint  and  combined 
framework.  CINC  missions  and  organizational 
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Figure  1.  Commander  Combatant  Command  Options 


guidance  framed  Third  Army’s  structure  in 
theater. 

Missions  assigned  to  CENTCOM  for  Desert 
Shield  were  to  deter  further  Iraqi  aggression,  de¬ 
fend  Saudi  Arabia,  enforce  United  Nations 
(UN)  sanctions  and,  eventually,  develop  an  of¬ 
fensive  capability  to  liberate  Kuwait.  The  Des¬ 
ert  Storm  military  objective  was  to  free  Kuwait 
from  Iraqi  control  by  exercising  that  offensive 
capability. 

While  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA) 
provided  forces  to  the  CINC,  he  commanded  as¬ 
signed  forces  and  decided  how  to  organize  the 
forces.  Doctrinal  choices  for  operational  com¬ 
mand  are  shown  in  figure  1.  The  CINC  chose 
to  organize  forces  assigned  to  CENTCOM  as  ser- 
vice  component  commands,  such  as  Army 
Forces  Command  (ARCENT),  and  functional 
commands,  such  as  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand,  Central  Command  (SOCCENT).  This 
ensured  one  Army  commander  was  responsible 
tor  all  Army  missions  (except  operational  con¬ 
trol  of  SOF  [special  operations  forces])  in  theater 
(fig.  2).  In  addition,  the  CINC  chose  to  retain 


Figure  2.  Central  Command  command  and  control 

the  function  of  joint  land  component  com¬ 
mander,  thereby  controlling  Army  and  Marine 
ground  forces  while  strongly  influencing  coali¬ 
tion  forces.  CENTCOM’s  broad,  complex  mis¬ 
sion,  which  required  unity  of  effort  and  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  vastly  different  US  and  allied  forces, 
was  the  fundamental  reason  for  these  decisions. 
Third  Army  became  ARCENT  with  the  task  of 
organizing  Army  forces  in  theater. 

As  ARCENT,  Third  Army  was  responsible  to 
CENTCOM  for  many  tasks: 

•  Planning  ground  operations. 
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The  CINC  chose  to  retain  the  function  of  joint  land  component 
commander,  thereby  controlling  Army  and  Marine  ground  forces  white  strongly 
influencing  coalition  forces.  CENTCOM’s  broad,  complex  mission,  which  required 
unity  of  effort  and  the  integration  of  vastly  different  US  and  allied  forces,  was 
the  fundamental  reason  for  these  decisions. 


•  Making  recommendations  to  the  CINC 
on  the  proper  employment  of  the  forces  of  the 
Army  component. 

•  Accomplishing  operational  missions  as 
assigned. 

•  Providing  the  CENTCOM  reserve. 

•  Conducting  joint  training,  including  the 
training  of  other  service  and  coalition  forces  as 
directed. 

•  Operating  a  theater  communications 
zone  to  include  interservice  support. 

•  Conducting  Army-specific  functions 
such  as  internal  administration  and  discipline, 
training,  logistics  and  intelligence  matters. 

•  Conducting  joint  and  coalition  coordina¬ 
tion  as  required. 

•  Providing  for  theater  civil  affairs,  enemy 
prisoner  of  war  and  psychological  operations. 

•  Creating  instruments  for  coalition  coop¬ 
eration  and  unity  of  effort. 

In  executing  these  tasks,  ARCENT  had  to 
function  as  three  armies  (fig.  3):  the  first  for  serv¬ 
ice  coordination  with  joint  and  combined  forces 
(Army  component  command);  the  second  for 
the  generation,  balancing  and  sustainment  of 


forces  brought  into  the  theater  and  performance 
of  service-specific  responsibilities  (theater 
army);  the  third  for  the  conduct  of  operations 
(numbered  field  army). 

The  assumption  of  these  three  roles  and  their 
associated  responsibilities  by  the  ARCENT 
commander  was  necessary  for  the  efficient  con¬ 
duct  of  Army  operations  in  theater.  With  the 
versatile  capability  for  deploying  and  structuring 
Army  forces  above  corps  level.  Third  Army  was 
prepared  for  the  challenge  of  being  three  armies 
at  once.  Balancing  the  roles  would  require  care¬ 
ful  METT-T  assessments. 


< 


Defense  Secretary 
Army  Secretary 
Army  Chief 
of  Staff 
ARCENT  Cdr 


> 


SERVICE  <  Chain  of  Command  > OPERATIONAL 

Defense  Secretary 
Chairman  JCS 
(if  directed) 
CINC 
ARCENT  Cdr 


Component 

Jomt/corabined  coordination 


•  Eeecote  the  CMCe  Meat 

•  Advise  the  CIRC  on  Army  matters 


Theater 

•  Support  operations 

•  [AC  structure 

•  Generate  the  force 

•  link  with  Department  of  the  Army 


Numbered 

•  Operational  direction  Field 

•  Allocate  combat  peanr 

•  Plan  operations 

•  Synchronise  operatmi  systems 


Figure  3.  Third  Army  Roles 
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The  Iraqi  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  August  and  September  1990  required  combat 
forces  on  the  ground  before  the  development  of  an  adequate  sustainment  base.  This 
presented  a  significant  logistics  risk.  Substantial  host  nation  support  was  required  for 
this  early  deterrence  effort  to  be  successful  and  later,  to  provide  capabilities  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  required  the  deployment  of  thousands  of  additional  soldiers. 


METT-T  Assessment 

As  in  all  operations,  METT-T  was  the  frame¬ 
work  to  assess  key  organizational  parameters  and 
the  catalyst  to  transform  doctrine  into  theater- 
specific  solutions.  METT-T  assessment  was  dy¬ 
namic  and  changed  over  time.  At  the  theater 
level,  METT-T  was  heavily  influenced  by  the 
evolving  geopolitical  situation. 

Though  METT-T  analysis  is  normally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  lower-level  tactical  decision  mak¬ 
ing,  it  is  also  applicable  to  the  theater  level. 
Thus,  METT-T  analysis  became  the  corner¬ 
stone  for  ARCENT  operational  and  organiza¬ 
tional  decisions. 

Mission.  Desert  Shield  missions  were  to  gen¬ 
erate  combat  power,  to  defend  critical  oil  and 
port  facilities  in  eastern  Saudi  Arabia  and  to 
transition  to  a  defense  in  sector.  Third  Army  had 
service  responsibilities  as  well:  theater  coordina¬ 
tion  of  psychological  warfare,  operation  of  the 


theater  communications  zone,  civil  affairs  and 
enemy  prisoner-of-war  operations,  command¬ 
ing  (less  operational  control)  Army  SOF,  opera¬ 
tion  of  seaports  and  provision  of  all  service  sup¬ 
port  required  by  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
policy  (such  as  contracting  and  ground  transpor¬ 
tation  support).  The  Desert  Storm  mission  was  an 
extension  of  Desert  Shield's:  to  conduct  the  the¬ 
ater  main  attack  to  destroy  the  Republican 
Guards  Forces  Command  (RGFC).  Other  Des¬ 
ert  Storm  missions  evolved  over  time;  Third 
Army  >vould  provide  a  division  minus  as  the  the¬ 
ater  reserve,  an  armor  brigade  to  the  Marine 
forces  and  attack  helicopter  and  other  support  to 
the  Egyptian  corps. 

Enemy.  With  the  fourth  largest  army  in  the 
world,  the  Iraqi  military  possessed  a  wide  range 
of  modem  equipment  and  soldiers  experienced 
in  desert  fighting  during  the  eight-year  war  with 
Iran.  Shortcomings  were  apparent — limited  ca- 
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The  Iraqi  airforce,  while  equipped  with  some  of  the  most  modem  aircraft  in  the 
world,  was  clearly  not  capable  of  defeating  coalition  air  forces,  but  could  be  a  factor  in 
limited  operations. . . .  Tactical  proficiency  and  motivation  varied  widely  in  [most] 
units,  with  battle  weariness,  not  battle  hardness,  being  the  legacy  of  the  war  with  Iran. 
The  RGFC  was  the  Iraqi  center  of  gravity — its  actions  gave  the  best  indicator  of 
Iraqi  intentions.  Its  defeat  would  achieve  coalition  objectives. 


pability  to  replace  and  repair  damaged  equip- 
ment  without  outside  assistance;  great  ethnic  di¬ 
versity  that  caused  internal  turmoil  in  the 
military;  and  little  experience  in  complex,  strate¬ 
gic  offensive  operations. 

The  Iraqi  air  force,  while  equipped  with 
-ome  of  the  most  modem  aircraft  in  the  world, 
was  clearly  not  capable  of  defeating  coalition 
air  forces,  but  could  be  a  factor  in  limited  oper¬ 
ations.  While  the  RGFC  was  the  centerpiece 
of  military  prowess  and  loyalty  to  the  Iraqi 
leadership,  tactical  proficiency  and  motivation 
vaned  widely  in  other  units,  with  battle  weari- 
ness,  not  battle  hardness,  being  the  legacy  of 
the  war  with  Iran.  The  RGFC  was  the  Iraqi 
center  of  gravity — its  actions  gave  the  best  in¬ 
dicator  of  Iraqi  intentions.  Its  defeat  would 
achieve  coalition  objectives. 

Terrain.  The  operational  area  in  Southwest 


Asia  challenged  the  capabilities  of  soldiers  and 
equipment.  Third  Army  operated  in  a  desert  the 
sire  of  Florida,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  com¬ 
bined.  While  Saudi  Arabia  had  modem  sea¬ 
ports.  the  internal  road  network  was  not  as  versa¬ 
tile,  resulting  in  transportation  bottlenecks. 
Precise  navigation  in  the  open  desert  was  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  ground  maneuver.  Wide  swings  in 
climatology  required  careful  training  and  equip¬ 
ping  of  soldiers;  conditions  experienced  during 
training  were  often  radically  different  from  those 
at  Desert  Storm.  The  operational  area  experi¬ 
enced  record  rainfall  during  the  ground  war, 
hampering  tactical  mobility,  close  air  support 
and  intelligence  gathering. 

Troops.  In  contrast  to  the  other  theater  ar¬ 
mies  (Eighth  Armv  in  Korea  and  Seventh  Armv 
in  Europe),  there  were  no  longstanding  coalition 
or  host  nation  agreements  in  Saudi  Arabia 
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upon  which  to  build  the  Third  Army  presence. 
Third  Army  had  developed  a  list  of  Total  Army 
units  needed,  based  on  the  scenario  used  in  the 
INTERNAL  LOOK  exercise,  a  scenario  almost 
identical  to  that  which  developed  in  August.  In 


An  initial  cap  on  the  number  of 
reservists  who  could  be  mobilized  and 
time  limits  on  the  length  of  RC  service 
complicated  the  tailoring  of  forces. 
Many  joint  and  combined  responsibilities 
required  a  long-term  presence  and 
involved  units . . .  unique  to  the  RC. 


this  case,  however,  the  Iraqi  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  August  and  September  1990  required 
combat  forces  on  the  ground  before  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  adequate  sustainment  base.  This 
presented  a  significant  logistics  risk. 

Substantial  host  nation  support  was  required 
tor  this  early  deterrence  effort  to  be  successful 
and  later,  to  provide  capabilities  that  otherwise 
would  have  required  the  deployment  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  additional  soldiers.  Only  the  availability 
of  pre-positioned  supplies  in  theater  provided 
the  time  required  to  coordinate  the  necessary 
host  nation  effort.  An  initial  cap  on  the  number 
of  reservists  who  could  be  mobilised  and  time 
limits  on  the  length  of  Reserve  Component 
(RC)  service  complicated  the  tailoring  of  forces. 
Many  joint  and  combined  responsibilities  re¬ 
quired  a  long-term  presence  and  involved  units 
that  were  unique  to  the  RC. 

lime  Available.  As  in  all  operations,  time 
is  an  overarching  constraint.  Strategic  factors 
such  as  the  UN  resolutions  set  the  overall  tempo. 
Strategic  air  and  sealift  restrictions  limited  the 
capability  to  deploy  all  desired  forces,  resulting  in 
tailoring  and  sequencing  the  deployment  of 
echelons  above  corps  (EAC)  units.  The  initial 
limit  of  sue  months  of  active  duty  for  RC  units  in¬ 
fluenced  the  flow  of  forces.  Balancing  forces  to 
accomplish  the  mission  within  time  constraints 
was  the  essence  of  the  commander’s  continuing 
assessment  and  guidance. 


The  Three  Armies 

Third  Army’s  focus  on  the  three  army  roles 
changed  over  time  based  on  METT-T.  The  ini¬ 
tial  focus  was  on  its  Army  component  command 
role  to  coordinate  the  joint  and  combined  func¬ 
tions  necessary  to  secure  facilities  to  receive  and 
sustain  the  arriving  forces.  Later,  the  focus  was 
on  a  theater  army  to  determine  the  forces  needed 
and  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  deploy  to  the 
Arabian  Peninsula.  Finally,  the  focus  was  as  a 
numbered  field  army  to  control  combat  forces 
during  operations. 

EAC  levels  of  command  are  not  easily  distin¬ 
guished,  and  may  include  both  the  theater  army 
and  the  numbered  field  army  as  separate  head¬ 
quarters.  The  former  is  primarily  a  departmental 
support  headquarters,  while  the  latter  is  a  theater 
operational  headquarters.  During  Desen  Storm, 
tbe  two  functions  were  consolidated  within 
Third  Army.  An  Army  component  command, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  part  of  the  CINCs  joint 
structure  and,  as  such,  is  not  necessanly  a  sepa¬ 
rate  level  of  command  within  the  theater.  The 
Army  component  command  was  also  consoli¬ 
dated  within  the  Third  Army  structure.  While 
members  of  the  Third  Army  stall  did  not  sepa¬ 
rate  their  daily  duties  into  neat  categories  for 
each  army,  they  did  focus  on  certain  aspects  of 
each  role  based  on  METT-T  at  the  time.  As  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  the  initial  Desen  Shield  concerns 
were  with  component  army  functions  of  joint 
and  combined  coordination. 

Army  Component  Command.  ARCENT 
consisted  of  all  Army  units  on  the  Arabian  Pe¬ 
ninsula.  ARCENTs  responsibilities  were  in  the 
operational  chain  of  command  and  focused  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  Army’s  joint  and  combined  coor¬ 
dination  role.  Joint  and  combined  functions 
were  as  diverse  as  augmenting  the  CENTCOM 
sifaff,  forming  the  Coalition,  Coordination, 
Communication  and  Integration  Center  (the 
US-Saudi  Arabia  forum  in  which  coalition  is¬ 
sues  were  addressed)  and  modernizing  of  coali¬ 
tion  forces.  One  of  the  first  service  component 
functions  was  to  coordinate  with  Saudi  Arabia 
for  the  entry  of  Army  forces  into  theater,  finding 
fixed  facilities  to  house  and  support  soldiers,  ob- 
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Strategic  factors  such  as  the  UN  resolutions  set  the  overall  tempo. 

Strategic  air  and  sealift  restrictions  limited  the  capability  to  deploy  all  desired  forces, 
resulting  in  tailoring  and  sequencing  the  deployment  of  EAC  units.  The  initial  limit  of 
six  months  of  active  duty  for  RC  units  influenced  the  flow  of forces. 


t.nniny  sources  ot  potable  w.ircr  and  renting' 
tninspomnum  resources  tor  r he  imrial  force. 

Tlie  component  eommanJ  w.b  the  Annv- 
link  to  CENTCOM  and  the  other  services  in 
theater.  This  included  planning  tor ‘ground  oper¬ 
ations,  Armv  input  tor  the  Air  Tasking  Order  to 
synchronize  ,ur  and  ground  operations,  air  tar¬ 
geting  tor  Joint  Forces  v  .nmmand-North  tS, ni¬ 
di,  Egyptian,  Syrian  and  Kuwaiti  combined 
corps)  and  liaison  with  all  maior  ground  forces. 

ARCENT  liaison  teams,  with  significant 
communications  capabilities,  were  assigned  to  all 
major  ground  forces  frhe  two  I  S  corps,  lomt 
F  orces  Command-North,  Egyptian  Corps,  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  Joint  Forces  Command-Eist  and  the 
C  ENTCOM  reserve  division).  These  liaison 
reams  were  robust,  self-sufficient  ministaffs.  av¬ 
eraging  35  soldiers.  Equipment  and  quality,  self- 
levs  soldiers  came  from  PA  and  the  major  com- 
mands  to  tonn  these  teams.  Iliev  were  a  vital  link 
tor  the  CINC  and  the  ARC'ENT  commander. 

The  CINC  used  the  liaison  teams  as  a  link 
with  coalition  forces,  while  the  ARC  'ENT  com¬ 
mander  employed  them  as  a  network  aniony  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  adjacent  units.  T1  lev  provided  a  re¬ 
liable  means  of  communication,  a  source  ot 
accurate,  timely  mtomiat ion  Ivtweenall  ground 
forces  and  a  mechanism  tor  cross  talk  among  all 


ground  units.  Tliese  liais* mi  teams  were  cnticil 
in  the  coordination  of  operations  Ivtween  coali¬ 
tion  ind  l  >  units.  Tltev  provided  essential  staff 
expertise  and  advice  on  lame  scale  operations  to 
our  coalition  partners  in  addition  to  working 
1  S  coalition  issues  such  as  communications  in¬ 
terface.  force  modernization  and  targeting.  Liai¬ 
son  teams  proved  to  tv  flexible  and  could  be 
shifted  to  cover  unexpected  missions  such  as 
coordination  with  Iraqi  representatives  at  Saf- 
wan  concerning  the  terms  ot  the  'ii-pension  of 
offensive  operations  and  movement  ot  Iraqi  dis¬ 
placed  civilians  to  a  Saudi  Ar. lbian  refugee  camp. 
High-  level  liaison  teams,  fully  resourced,  proved 
valuable  during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Sturm. 

ARC  'ENT  was  a  kev  plaver  m  the  execution 
of  Annv  ojvrations  in  Desert  S held  and  Desert 
Storm.  It  developed  the  theater  logistics  concept 
and  ensured  all  Annv  ojvrations  were  closely 
coordinated  with  the  other  service'.  A>  the 
-CENTCOM  action  agent  for  the  ground  cam¬ 
paign  plan,  ARC. 'ENT  defined  clear  objectives 
and  planned  synchronized  actions  m  derail. 
Joint  and  combined  coordination  activities  were 
not  solely  the  function  ot  ARCENT:  other  com¬ 
ponent  responsibilities  overlapped  and  were 
'hared  in  many  cases  by  Third  Annv  in  its  other 
roles  as  theater  annv  and  numbered  field  armv. 
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ARCENT  liaison  teams ,  with  significant  communications  capabilities, 
were  assigned  to  all  major  ground  forces. . . .  The  CINC  used  the  liaison  teams  as  a 
link  with  coalition  forces,  while  the  ARCENT  commander  employed  them  as  a 
network  among  subordinate  and  adjacent  units. . . .  These  liaison  teams  were  critical 
in  the  coordination  of  operations  between  coalition  and  US  units. 


Theater  Army.  The  TA  reports  through  the 
service  chain  of  command  to  generate  and  sup¬ 
port  Army  forces  within  the  theater  and  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  combat  service  support  needs  of 
joint  and  combined  forces  as  defined  by  the 
CINC.  The  TA  communicates  directly  with 
DA  concerning  these  functions,  but  not  in  a  di¬ 
rect  superior-subordinate  manner.  The  opera¬ 
tional  chain  of  command  takes  precedence  it 
conflict  between  chains  exists. 

TAs  are  not  fixed  organizations,  they  are  tai¬ 
lored  to  specific  situations.  This  is  accomplished 
through  assignment  of  specialized  Army  units  to 
assist  and  augment  corps  and  division  organiza- 
tioas.  Requirements  for  Army  forces  during  Des¬ 
ert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  were  defined  by  the 
TA,  identified  and  prepared  by  DA  and  the  ma¬ 
jor  commands  worldwide  and  deployed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  priorities  set  by  the  TA  to  balance 
the  forces  within  theater.  The  TA  on  the  Ara¬ 


bian  Peninsula  consisted  of  the  major  subordi¬ 
nate  commands  (the  two  corps  and  a  support 
element),  EAC  units  and  the  headquarters. 

The  EAC  structure  is  less  easily  understood 
than  that  of  the  corps,  and  the  factors  of 
METT-T  have  a  much  greater  impact  on  its  tai¬ 
loring.  Third  Army  formed  EAC  units  when  a 
requirement  existed  tor  specific  missions  and 
functions  outside  of  the  corps’  tactical  wartight- 
ing  capabilities  or  when  functional  organizations 
were  needed  to  cixrrdinate  or  supplement  exist¬ 
ing  corps  capabilities.  The  development  of  the 
theater  EAC  structure  involved  setting  deploy¬ 
ment  priorities  for  soiree  air  and  sealift  assets  be¬ 
tween  competing  organizations  at  Kith  EAC 
and  corps  levels.  It  also  involved  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  acceptable  risk  based  on  EAC  unit  clo¬ 
sure  in  theater  in  accordance  with  the  campaign 
plan.  From  these  considerations  EAC'  units  were 
created  at  the  appropriate  time. 
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The  first  EAC  unit  formed  was  the  ARCENT  Support  Command,  the  key 
logistic  operator  at  EAC.  Its  rapid  development  was  critical  to  the  reception  and 
sustainment  of  early  deploying  forces.  ARCENT  SUPCOM  used  available  host 
nation  support  and  pre-positioned  logistics  stocks  to  provide  a  building  block 
approach  to  combat  service  support  in  theater. 


The  first  EAC  unit  formed  was  the  ARCENT 
Support  Command  (SUPCOM),  the  key  logis¬ 
tic  operator  at  EAC.  Its  rapid  development  was 
critical  to  the  reception  and  sustainment  of 
early  deploying  forces.  ARCENT  SUPCOM 
used  available  host  nation  support  and  pre¬ 
positioned  logistics  stocks  to  provide  a  building 
block  approach  to  combat  service  support  in  the¬ 
ater.  These  factors  and  the  need  for  continuity 
in  the  execution  of  host  nation  support  agree¬ 
ments  mandated  immediate  establishment  of 
the  provisional  SUPCOM  in  the  first  days  of  the 
crisis.  The  decision  to  form  SUPCOM  in  Saudi 
Arabia  was  made  in  the  first  days  ot  the  deploy¬ 
ment,  when  RC  units  were  not  available.  During  - 
the  first  months  ot  Operation  Desert  Shield ,  the 
length  of  RC  service  and  total  number  ot  reserv¬ 
ists  called  to  duty  were  limited,  which  further 
comp  Halted  the  introduction  ot  a  Continental 
United  States-hased  RC  headquarters. 

Initially,  SUPCOM  was  smaller  than  a  doc¬ 
trinal  theater  army  an  a  command,  but  was  more 


capable  than  a  corps  support  command  (COS- 
COM)  headquarters.  SUPCOM  was  tailored  to 
take  advantage  ot  the  substantial  host  nation  as¬ 
sets  and  skilled  workers.  This  reduced  the  need 
to  deplov  additional  US  Armv  units  .ind  re¬ 
tained  the  capability  Kith  to  supplement  corps 
sustainment  efforts  directlv  and  to  operate  the 
theater  communications  rone. 

Over  time,  the  building  of  the  EAC  structure 
tell  into  tour  general  categoric-.  Some  organiza¬ 
tions  deploved  tailored  tor  the  mission.  The  TA 
built  other  EAC  organizations  around  existing 
staff  sections.  A  third  category  ot  EAC  units  was 
tonned  from  various  units  because  ot  a  shortage 
of  the  type  unit  in  the  force  structure  or  unique 
requirements.  A  fourth  category  was  the  doc¬ 
trinal  EAC  unit  nor  deploved  because  its  mission 
was  assumed  by  another  organization. 

EAC  units  that  were  in  the  first  category, 
deployed  intact,  were  1 1  th  Air  Defense  Artillery 
Brigade,  800th  Military  Police  (MP)  Brigade 
(Enemy  Prisoner  of  War),  89th  MP  Bngade.  3d 
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Figure  4.  EAC  command  and  control 


MP  Group  (Criminal  Invesrigarion  Division), 
8th  Psychological  Operations  Task  Force,  352d 
Civil  Affairs  Command,  96th  Civil  Affairs  Bat¬ 
talion,  7th  Transportation  Group,  32d  Transpor¬ 
tation  Group,  475th  POL  Group,  1 1 1th  Ord¬ 
nance  Group,  11th  Signal  Brigade,  416th 
Engineer  Command,  411th  Engineer  Brigade, 
513th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade,  Army  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Forces  and  the  Aviation  Brigade. 

In  the  second  category,  the  Signal  Command, 
Medical  Command  and  Finance  Command 
were  built  around  existing  staff  organizations  to 
augment  theater  capabilities  while  reducing  the 
need  to  deploy  additional  units.  The  third  cate¬ 
gory,  Third  Army  SUPCOM,  Personnel  Com¬ 
mand,  Transportation  Command  and  Task  Force 
(TF)  Freedom  were  EAC  units  organized  in  the¬ 
ater  from  various  organizations  based  on 
METT-T.  In  the  fourth  category,  three  doctri¬ 
nal  TA  EAC  units  did  not  deploy  because  their 
mission  was  assumed  by  other  organizations  ( the 
TA  Area  Command,  the  Air  Defense  Command 
and  the  Special  Ammunition  Brigade)  (fig.  4). 

Most  EAC  organizations  grew  at  the  same 
pace  as  the  rest  of  the  theater  so  they  would  be 
functioning  upon  the  start  of  hostilities.  The 
800th  MP  Brigade,  for  example,  completed  its 
deployment  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Desert 
Storm.  This  allowed  the  brigade  enough  time  to 
prepare  for  its  enemy  prisoner-of-war  mission 
without  taxing  the  theater  support  system.  In 


comparison,  the  352d  Civil  Affairs  Command 
was  not  fully  activated  until  after  the  start  of  Des¬ 
ert  Storm  because  its  mission,  restoration  of  Ku¬ 
wait,  was  not  relevant  until  liberation.  TF  Free¬ 
dom  was  a  tailored  EAC  organization,  organized 
by  ARCENT  solely  to  coordinate  the  initial  res¬ 
toration  of  Kuwait.  It  contained  elements  from 
SUPCOM,  352d  Civil  Affairs  Brigade,  explo¬ 
sive  ordnance  demolition  personnel  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  special  units  to  assist  the  Kuwaitis  m 
restoring  basic  services  until  a  DOD  agency  was 
established  to  handle  long-term  restoration. 

Establishment  of  EAC  organizations  was  a 
complex  process  involving  the  overwhelming 
support  by  DA  and  major  commands.  Special 
recognition  is  appropriate  to  the  RC  units  and 
soldiers  for  contributing  their  unique  capabilities 
in  a  completely  professional  manner. 

The  TA  also  worked  through  the  service 
chain  to  obtain  additional  key  resources  that 
contributed  significantly  to  success.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  METT-T  derived  transportation 
structure  was  an  example.  This  plan  required  ad¬ 
ditional  drivers  to  augment  the  host  nation  truck 
fleet,  heavy  equipment  transporters  to  move 
tanks  and  infantry  fighting  vehicles  and  addi¬ 
tional  HEMTT  (heavy,  expanded  mobility  tac¬ 
tical  truck)  fuelers  to  augment  the  ground  forces 
that  would  maneuver  deep  in  southern  Iraq — 
all  essential  to  the  success  of  Desert  Storm. 

The  TA  also  worked  closely  with  DA  and 
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The  decision  to  form  SUPCOM  in  Saudi  Arabia  was  made  in  the  first 
days  of  the  deployment ,  when  RC  units  were  not  available.  During  the  first 
months  of  Operation  Desert  Shield,  the  length  of  RC  service  and  the  total  number 
of  reservists  called  to  duty  were  limited,  which  further  complicated  the  introduction 
of  a  Continental  United  States-based  RC  headquarters.  .  .  .  SUPCOM  was  tailored 
to  take  advantage  of  the  substantial  host  nation  assets  and  skilled  workers. 


Armv  Materiel  Command  to  iruvlemize  units, 
especially  those  equipped  with  the  M1A1 
Abrams  tank  and  M2/3  Bradley  Fighting  Ve¬ 
hicle  and  countermine  equipment,  while  they 
were  training  m  Saudi  Arabia.  Support  of  these 
requirements  by  DA  and  the  major  commands 
was  total  and  complete.  Success  in  Desert  Storm 
was  founded  on  the  efforts  of  manv  who  did  not 
deploy  but  selflessly  supported  all  requirements. 

File  TA  generated  and  supported  Army  forces 
and  ensured  they  were  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  to  support  the  scheme  of  maneuver. 
The  commander.  Third  Army,  as  the  TA  com¬ 
mander,  continually  set  priorities  for  limited  re¬ 
sources  balancing  the  force  over  rime  to  build 
the  TA  that  was  ready  to  execute  Desert  Stimn. 

The  Numbered  Field  Army.  As  the  TA, 
Third  Army  commanded  all  Army  forces  in  the¬ 


ater.  but  was  not  m  the  operational  chain.  With 
execution  of  Desert  Sum n  on  1 7  January,  the  the¬ 
ater  assumed  a  greater  complexity  and  scope. 
While  creation  of  a  joint  or  combined  headquar¬ 
ters  to  serve  as  an  intermediate  operational 
headquarters  between  corps  and  the  theater  lev¬ 
el  is  one  option,  a  numbered  field  army  was 
employed  instead  to  axirdinate  the  actions  of 
rhe  tactical  corps  conducting  rhe  theater  main 
attack.  Be  assigning  Turd  Annv  this  responsi¬ 
bility  tor  operational  direction  of  the  two  US 
maneuver  corps,  the  CINC  placed  Turd  Armv 
in  his  operational  chain  of  command. 

As  an  operational  headquarters.  Third  Armv 
was  prepared  to  control  up  to  five  corps.  Attain¬ 
ment  of  annv  operational  objectives  and  the 
<.  dW's  strategic  goals  was  the  focus.  As  such, 
the  tactical-level  warfightmg  was  left  largely  to 
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Third  Army's  mobile  command  post  served  a  different  function  than 
the  tactical  command  post  of  the  corps  or  division.  The  mobile  command  post  was  a 
horizontal  command  post  and  provided  an  additional  capability  for  the  commander  to 
gather  information  and  reallocate  resources  to  solve  near-term  problems. 

It  was  not  a  command  post  for  the  commander  to  fight  the  close  battle;  the  corps 
commanders  accomplished  that  mission. 


the  corps.  The  staff  supported  this  operational 
perspective  with  extensive  situation  assessment, 
estimate  formulation  and  contingency  planning. 

Operational  control  of  the  corps  required  a 
number  of  actions:  development  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  plans  for  the  Army’s  portion  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  plan,  task  organization  of  the  corps  and 
designation  of  the  CENTCOM  reserve  division. 
It  further  required  the  synchronization  of  other 
Army  assets  such  as  intelligence  gathering  and 
the  assignment  of  areas  of  responsibility  and  ob¬ 
jectives  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  battle. 

Key  to  successful  operational  command  was 
the  interaction  of  the  two  command  posts,  the 
main  and  the  mobile,  and  the  continuous  inter¬ 
face  with  ARCENT  liaison  officers  mentioned 
previously.  As  a  numbered  field  army,  Third 
Army’s  mobile  command  post  served  a  different 
function  than  the  tactical  command  post  of  the 
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corps  or  division.  The  mobile  command  post 
was  a  horizontal  command  post  and  provided  an 
additional  capability  tor  the  commander  to  gath¬ 
er  information  and  reallocate  resources  to  solve 
near-term  problems.  It  was  not  a  command  post 
for  the  commander  to  tight  the  close  battle;  the 
corps  commanders  accomplished  that  mission. 

The  Third  Army  commander  had  a  require¬ 
ment  to  be  where  he  could  best  influence  the 
battle.  In  Desert  Storm,  that  required  him  to  be 
where  he. could  best  interact  with  key  operation¬ 
al  Commanders:  the  Air  component  command¬ 
er  for  air  support,  the  Saudi  Joint  Forces  Com¬ 
mand  for  host  nation  support  and,  of  course,  the 
CINC.  All  three  were  located  in  Riyadh,  as  was 
the  ARCENT  main  command  post. 

There  was  little  need  for  the  Army  command¬ 
er  to  “fight”  the  army  battle  forward  from  the  mo¬ 
bile  command  post  as  a  corps  or  division  com- 
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mander  would.  The  liaison  teams  provided  an 
unfiltered  view  of  the  battle  directly  to  the  com¬ 
mander  as  it  occurred,  becoming  a  conduit  for 
transmission  of  the  commander’s  intent  to  sub¬ 
ordinates  and  the  subordinates’  assessment  of  the 
battle  in  return.  In  this  manner,  the  commander 
maintained  a  current  picture  of  the  battlefield. 

The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  the  VII  Corps 
were  the  organizations  that  made  things  happen 
during  Desert  Storm,  balancing  the  missions,  car¬ 
ing  for  soldiers  and  executing  the  commander’s 
intent.  While  ARCENT  headquarters  and  EAC 
units  set  the  stage  for  ground  operations,  it  was 
the  corps  that  maneuvered  in  southern  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  to  accomplish  the  objectives.  The  corps 
were  the  epitome  of  professional  team  players. 

The  numbered  field  army  function  of  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  subordinate  forces  was  not  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct,  but  was  integrated  into  the  oth¬ 
er  responsibilities  of  Army  component  and  TA. 
Third  Army  staff  officers  were  hard-pressed  to 
articulate  which  role  they  were  performing  at 
any  moment  during  operations.  Still,  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  Third  Army  to  operationally  con¬ 
trol  its  subordinate  corps,  the  VII  and  the  XVIII, 
made  it  the  senior  operational  headquarters  for 
Army  forces  in  theater — a  numbered  field  army. 

Army  Operations 

During  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the 
army  organized  in  theater  according  to  doctrine 
as  modified  by  the  evolving  METT-T.  Size  of 
operations  was  not  the  key  parameter;  basic  func¬ 
tions  within  the  theater  were.  The  army  in  the¬ 
ater  must  always  coordinate  with  joint  and  com¬ 
bined  forces,  generate  and  support  forces  and 
conduct  operations.  Unity  of  effort  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  in  establishing  priorities  to  balance  the  force. 

In  Southwest  Asia,  army  capabilities  above 
corps  were  organized  around  the  Third  Army 


TF  Freedom  was  a  tailored 
EAC  organization,  organized  by 
ARCENT  solely  to  coordinate  the  initial 
restoration  of  Kuwait.  It  contained 
elements  from  SUPCOM,  352d  Civil 
Affairs  Brigade,  explosive  ordnance 
demolition  personnel  and  a  number  of 
other  special  units  to  assist  the  Kuwaitis 
in  restoring  basic  services  until  a  DOD 
agency  was  established  to  handle 
_ long-term  restoration. 


Headquarters.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Third 
Army  served  as  the  Army  component  com¬ 
mand,  the  theater  army  and  as  a  numbered  field 
army.  As  a  deployable  army  headquarters,  not  a 
geographic  continental  army.  Third  Army  had 
the  versatility,  flexibility  and  experience  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  tasks.  Ultimately,  the  total  and 
selfless  support  by  DA  and  the  major  commands 
was  the  key  reason  for  success. 

As  the  US  Army  evolves  into  a  contingency 
force,  deployment  of  forces  to  austere  theaters 
will  become  more  common.  While  Third 
Army’s  operation  in  Southwest  Asia  is  one  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  army  in  theater  operations,  these 
same  theater  functions  apply  to  the  senior  US 
Army  headquarters  for  any  operation,  even  if  it 
is  a  corps  or  division.  An  important  Desert  Storm 
lesson  learned  is  the  need  to  train  commands 
and  individual  staff  officers  on  these  functions 
and  to  gain  the  proficiency  to  perform  them 
quickly.  Third  Army  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  US  Army  has  the  organizational  flexibility 
and  professional  soldiers  to  adapt  to  the  most 
challenging  situations.  The  overwhelming  suc¬ 
cess  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  is  a  credit 
.to  thfese  professionals  worldwide.  MR 
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UCH  has  been  said  about  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  during  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
some  calling  it  the  largest  air  operation  in  history, 
and  others  declaring  it  the  most  successful  air  war 
since  the  beginning  of  manned  flight.  I  think 
those  kind  of  statements  should  be  left  to  the 
historians;  time  will  surely  be  the  judge  of  what 
occurred  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  My 
intent  here  is  to  tell  the  story  as  I  saw  it,  as  the 
commander  of  the  coalition  air  forces.  This  is 
the  story  of  ordinary  people  from  across  our 
country  and  around  the  globe  working  together 
in  an  unprecedented  way  to  stop  the  brutal  Iraqi 
aggression.  The  results  serve  as  testimony  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  honorable  peo¬ 
ple  commit  themselves  to  a  higher  moral  calling 
and  put  service  above  self. 

The  Desert  Storm  air  campaign  story  begins 
long  before  the  first  bomb  struck  Baghdad  at 
0300  on  17Januaty  1991.  Actually,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  began  in  the  mid-1 970s  as  the  US  Air  Force 
began  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  years  of  combat 
in  Vietnam.  The  experience  gained  during  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  proved  invalu¬ 
able  in  our  preparation,  planning  and  execution 
in  Southwest  Asia  (SWA).  Time  and  again,  we 
would  draw  on  our  memories  and  experiences. 
People  who  fail  to  study  their  history  are  destined 
to  repeat  it,  and  we,  the  United  States,  were 
bound  and  determined  not  to  make  the  same 
mistakes  that  had  so  frustrated  our  military  ef¬ 
forts  in  Vietnam. 

The  following  combined  to  form  the  basis  of 
what  happened  during  operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm: 

•  Unity  of  command  and  the  joint  forces 
air  component  commander  (JFACC). 

•  The  significance  of  strategic  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  enemy’s  governmental  and  com¬ 
mand  and  control  infrastructure. 

•  The  absolute  necessity  of  supression  of 
enemy  air  defenses. 

•  Increased  survivability  through  timely 
use  of  electronic  combat. 

•  Intense  and  realistic  aircrew  training. 

•  A  logistic  train  to  meet  the  needs  of  fluid 
and  dynamic  deployment  and  employment. 


[The]  National  Command  Authority . . . 
was  willing  to  ensure  that  the  military 
had  the  best  possible  equipment  and 
weapons  and  the  freedom  to  act, 
created  an  unprecedented  synergistic 
effect.  The  equation  was  simple:  the 
right  national  leadership,  concrete 
national  objectives,  well-trained  and 
motivated  airmen  and  the  right 
equipment  to  do  the  Job. 

These,  coupled  with  a  National  Command 
Authority  (NCA)  that  was  willing  to  ensure 
that  the  military  had  the  best  possible  equipment 
and  weapons  and  the  freedom  to  act,  created  an 
unprecedented  synergistic  effect.  The  equation 
was  simple:  the  right  national  leadership,  con¬ 
crete  national  objectives,  well-trained  and  mo¬ 
tivated  airmen  and  the  right  equipment  to  do 
the  job. 

With  this  as  the  background,  I  will  descnbe 
how  the  US  Central  Command  Air  Force 
(USCENTAF)  was  formed,  trained,  deployed 
and  fought.  I  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of 
the  implications  the  air  campaign  will  have  on 
future  conflicts. 

A  Decade  of  Preparation 

USCENTAF  was  formed  in  the  early  1980s  as 
the  Air  Force  component  of  the  US  Central 
Command  (USCENTCOM).  The  require¬ 
ment  for  specialization  in  the  SWA  region  grew 
from  anti-American  occurrences  commencing 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  the 
taking  of  hostages  at  the  US  Embassy  in  Tehran. 
The  initial  concept  was  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  ( RDF) ,  designed  for  the  quick  and  efficient 
projection  of  power,  enabling  the  United  States 
to.  take  immediate  action  around  the  globe, 
should  the  need  arise.  Because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  unified  command-level  organiza¬ 
tion  was  required  to  focus  the  degree  of  attention 
necessary  to  deter  and,  if  required,  defeat  aggres¬ 
sion  within  the  region.  With  the  RDF  concept 
as  a  base,  USCENTCOM  was  created. 
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Once  the  parent 
command  was  estab¬ 
lished,  immediate 
actions  were  initi¬ 
ated  by  its  air  com¬ 
ponent  to  meet  the 
NCA  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS) 
taskings.  Planning 
staffs  began  focusing 
on  potential  threats. 

Working  relation¬ 
ships  with  friendly 
countries  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  foun¬ 
dations  laid  for 
agreements  that 
would  be  critical  for 
deployments  and  op¬ 
erations  in  times  of 
crisis.  Detailed  stud¬ 
ies  and  analyses  of 
logistic  requirements  and  capabilities  were  con¬ 
ducted,  identifying  shortfalls  and  the  need  for 
pre-positioning  of  supplies  and  munitions.  Also, 
immediate  training  began  for  desert  warfare. 

The  realistic  training  programs,  initiated 
nearly  a  decade  ago,  paid  great  dividends  as  our 
aircrews  entered  the  conflict  having  been 
trained  as  they  were  expected  to  fight.  Regional 
exercise  scenarios  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
closely  analyze  our  potential  adversaries.  Under¬ 
standing  the  enemy  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
exploit  his  weaknesses.  With  strength  against 
weakness  being  the  prudent  way  to  go,  we  placed 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  our  ability  to  operate 
at  night.  (Our  sophisticated  night  capabilities 
proved  to  be  an  obstacle  Iraq  was  never  able  to 
overcome.) 

Annual  and  biannual  exercises  such  as 
GALLANT  KNIGHT,  GALLANT  EAGLE, 
BRIGHT  STAR,  QUICK  FORCE,  BLUE 
FLAG  and  RED  FLAG  paved  the  way  to  realis¬ 
tic  and  pragmatic  expectations.  As  the  years 
passed,  we  honed  our  ability  to  conduct  air  oper¬ 
ations  and  fight  in  the  desert  and  grew  in  our 
understanding  of  the  uniqueness  of  our  area  of 


responsibility.  De¬ 
ployments  into  the 
desert  gave  us  an 
understanding  of 
the  effects  of  heat, 
sand  and  dust  on 
our  personnel  and 
equipment  and  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  make 
adequate  prepara¬ 
tions  to  overcome 
the  elements. 

Also,  early  on, 
we  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “joint¬ 
ness.”  Therefore, 
we  trained  and 
planned  together 
with  our  sister  ser¬ 
vices.  This  togeth¬ 
erness  resulted  in 
joint  concepts  and 
tactics  that  were  to  be  major  factors  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  Desert  Storm.  While  nothing  could 
have  fully  prepared  us  for  what  was  to  happen  in 
August  1990,  the  realistic  training  of  the  1980s 
had  created  a  nucleus  of  trained  specialists  ready 
to  react  to  the  largest  deployment  tasking  ever 
experienced  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  Total  Force  concept  proved  to  be  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.  The  integration  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  forces  went  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  Training  together  in  peacetime 
paid  great  dividends  as  Air  Reserve  forces 
blended  in  with  their  Active  counterparts  to 
form  a  very  effective  combat  organization.  From 
airlift,  to  tankers,  to  fighter  squadrons,  prior 
planning  and  training  made  it  happen.  The  Civ¬ 
il  Reserve  Air  Fleet  also  played  a  major  role. 
Representatives  from  the  US  air  carriers  moved 
personnel  and  equipment  in  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties,  flying  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  help 
ensure  that  missions  objectives  were  met. 

Deployment 

The  deployment  phase  was  an  awesome  dis¬ 
play  of  US  determination  and  flexibility.  Noth- 


Our  aircrews  entered  the  conflict 
having  been  trained  as  they  were  expected 
to  fight.  Regional  exercise  scenarios  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  closely  analyze  our 
potential  adversaries.  Understanils§  the 
enemy  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  exploit  his 
weaknesses  [and] . . .  our  sophisticated 
night  capabilities  proved  to  be  an  obstacle 
Iraq  was  never  able  to  overcome. 
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A  B~52  flying  low  over  the  Pyramids  dur^g 
..  BRIGHT  STAR,  an  annual  exercise  focusing 

on' the  Middle  East,  10  September  1963.  * 

■ - _  .  _ _  -  • 

Annual  and  biannual  exercises . . .  paved  the  way  to  realistic  and 
pragmatic  expectations. . . .  Deployments  Into  the  desert  gave  us  an  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  heat ,  sand  and  dust  on  our  personnel  and  equipment  and 
allowed  us  to  make  adequate  preparations  to  overcome  the  elements. 


ing  we  had  ever  attempted  was  even  close  to  the 
size  and  magnitude  of  Desert  Shield.  The  JCS  ap¬ 
portionment  process  had  provided  USCENTAF 
forces  for  planning  purposes;  however,  when  it 
came  time  to  go,  other  forces  were  made  avail¬ 
able,  and  these  assets  had  to  be  worked  into  the 
flow.  The  timing  was  critical  and  the  sequencing 
essential.  Getting  the  right  capabilities  into  the 
theater  early  was  critical  to  deter  any  further  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Iraqi  army.  The  proper  mixture  of 
combat  aircraft,  combat  support  and  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  had  to  be  closely  orchestrated  to 
make  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  come  together. 
The  resulting  deployment  moved  more  tonnage 
in  six  weeks  than  the  Berlin  Airlift  moved  in  65 
weeks.  Identifying  the  right  aircraft  for  the  initial 
deployment  and  then  selecting  the  follow-on 
forces  to  ensure  the  numbers  and  capabilities 
were  present  to  accomplish  the  mission  objec¬ 
tives  provided  a  manageable  schedule  for  bed- 
down  (reception  and  placement  of  forces  and 
support  capabilities)  and  initiation  of  operation¬ 
al  flying. 

The  challenges  associated  with  the  bed-down 
of  the  numbers  of  personnel  and  equipment  were 
enormous  to  say  the  least.  Rapid  and  often  in¬ 
tense  negotiations  resulted  in  international 
agreements  providing  access  to  airfields.  In 
many  cases,  any  similarity  between  our  assumed 


basing  locations  and  where  the  host  nations 
agreed  to  let  us  operate  were  purely  coincidental. 
Direct  and  often  high-level  dialogue  was  re¬ 
quired  to  ensure  that  final  locations  were  com¬ 
patible  with  aircraft  mission  and  capabilities. 
Sites  close  enough  to  the  battlefield  to  ensure  the 
timely  entrance  into  the  fight  without  unneces¬ 
sarily  jeopardizing  the  security  of  the  assets  were 
of  primary  concern. 

Once  the  real  estate  was  acquired,  the  concept 
of  bare  base  operations  was  put  to  the  test.  In 
many  cases,  everything  that  was  needed  to  oper¬ 
ate  had  to  be  brought  in  and  set  up.  Intertheater 
and  intratheater  airlift  were  critical  as  supplies 
and  equipment  from  all  over  the  globe  were 
identified  for  shipment  to  the  theater.  After  ar¬ 
riving  in  Southwest  Asia,  this  megatonnage 
needed  to  be  moved  quickly  and  efficiently  to 
the  users  throughout  the  region.  Tying  all  the 
bases  together  in  an  operational  communication 
network  was  essential  to  making  the  bed-down 
tvork.  A  sophisticated  network  of  multisource 
communications  capability  had  to  be  built  from 
the  ground  up  to  tie  the  coalition  forces  together 
so  that  timely  command  and  control  could  be¬ 
come  a  reality.  Literally  turning  a  desert  runway- 
strip  into  a  full — up  combat  operating  base  over¬ 
night  was  demonstrated  time  and  again  as  unit 
after  unit  became  combat  ready. 
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The  tbaUrg  was  critical  and  the  segeeedng  essential. . . .  The  proper  mixture 
of  combat  aircraft,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  had  to  be  closely 
orchestrated  to  make  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  come  together.  [This]  deployment 
moved  more  tonnage  In  six  weeks  than  the  Berlin  Airlift  moved  in  65  weeks. 


Organization 

Management  of  this  enormous  force  required 
some  modification  to  the  USCENTAF  organi¬ 
zational  structure,  especially  in  the  Directorate 
of  Operations.  The  Air  Force  assets  were  divided 
into  four  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  bnga- 
dier  general.  The  divisions,  set  up  in  accordance 
with  mission  specialties  were  fighters,  electronic 
combat,  strategic  (bombers  and  tankers)  and  air¬ 
lift.  The  wing  commanders  reported  direcdy  to 
the  division  commanders  who,  in  turn,  reported 
to  the  commander  USCENTAF  (COMUS- 
CENTAF).  This  was  instrumental  in  resolution 
of  span-of-control  problems  and  provided  the 
wing  commanders  someone  with  whom  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  concerns. 

COMUSCENTAF,  also  the  JFACC,  was  able 
to  concentrate  on  joint/coalition  issues  while 
maintaining  easy  access  to  the  combat  units. 
The  USCENTAF  director  of  operations,  a  ma¬ 
jor  general,  interfaced  with  the  other  compo¬ 
nents  and  coalition  operations  chiefs.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  production  and  execution  of 
the  daily  air  tasking  order  ( ATO).  This  several 
hundred-page  document  provided  the  coordi¬ 
nated  taskings  and  guidance  for  the  execution  of 
the  air  campaign.  All  components  and  coali¬ 
tion  nations  participated  in  the  ATO  pro¬ 


duction  process.  It  was  here  that  jointness 
proved  its  real  value. 

The  joint  force  concept  integrates  all  services 
info  one  coordinated  plan  and  ensures  the  max¬ 
imum  use  of  available  capabilities.  Marine  at¬ 
tack  aircraft  accompanied  by  Air  Force  suppres¬ 
sion  of  enemy  air  defenses  (SEAD)  assets  and 
escorted  by  Navy  fighters  made  for  effective  and 
lethal  packages.  Working  together,  the  services 
were  able  to  limit  duplication  of  effort,  minimize 
breakdowns  in  communication  and  fly  1 10,000 
sorties  without  running  into  each  other  or  com¬ 
mitting  air-to-air  fratricide.  Jointness  afforded 
us  the  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  our  capabili¬ 
ties  without  losing  service  identities.  Placing  all 
air  forces  under  the  command  of  the  JFACC 
was  successful  application  of  our  military  doc¬ 
trine. 

While  the  JFACC  idea  has  been  discussed  for 
severaLyears,  this  was  the  first  time  it  was  used  in 
afnajor  conflict.  Consistency  in  guidance  and  a 
coordinated  effort  were  the  products  of  this  uni¬ 
fied  command  organizational  concept.  The 
unity  within  our  military  also  set  the  stage  for 
the  integration  of  the  coalition  air  forces  into 
the  air  campaign. 

Operating  as  a  coalition  was  essential  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  war  from  becoming  a  United  States- 
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versus-Iraq  conflict.  Continuous  coordination 
was  necessary  to  make  sure  that  all  coalition 
members’  training,  communications  and  objec¬ 
tives  were  compatible.  The  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  from  differences  in  doctrine  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  offset  by  the  positive  effect  of  all 
coalition  partners  working  together  for  a  com¬ 
mon  goal.  We  were  actually  able  to  capitalize  on 
unique  capabilities  such  as  the  Saudi  runway  at¬ 
tack  weapons,  the  French  air-to-ground  missiles 
and  the  British  precision-guided  munitions. 
However,  in  the  war’s  aftermath,  it  is  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  a  stable  atmosphere  in  the  region  that  re¬ 
mains  as  the  real  benefit  of  the  coalition. 

Operations  and  Initial  Defense 

Immediately  upon  arrival,  the  coalition  forces 
began  preparing  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
If  further  aggression  was  to  be  deterred,  Iraq  had 
to  be  convinced  that  forces  were  present  to 
counter  any  additional  attacks.  Initial  forces  ar¬ 
riving  in  theater  were  designed  to  do  just  that. 

Defensive  counterair  forces  to  prevent  aggres¬ 
sive  Iraqi  air  operations  arrived  in  theater  and 
began  flying  combat  air  patrol  alongside  the 
Royal  Saudi  Air  Force.  Antiarmor  and  close  air 
support  assets  were  placed  in  strategic  locations 
where  immediate  action  could  have  been  taken, 
had  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  begun  moving  south. 
Airborne  command  and  control  aircraft  began 
flying  orbits  to  increase  surveillance  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  orchestrate  air  combat  operations,  had 
the  situation  dictated. 

The  D-day  ATO  was  developed  and  refined. 
Initial  integration  of  coalition  forces  began  to 
take  place.  Each  participating  nation  was  given 
a  new  piece  of  the  pie  commensurate  with  its 
numbers  and  capabilities.  To  be  ready  to  defend, 
significant  logistics  problems  had  to  be  over¬ 
come.  Getting  the  missiles,  bombs  and  bullets  to 
the  correct  locations  (to  provide  teeth  for  the  ti¬ 
ger)  was  an  absolute  must.  Supply  lines  were  es¬ 
tablished  to  sustain  operations  and  ensure  criti¬ 
cal  resources  were  available.  With  this,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  ener¬ 
gy  could  be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
the  offensive  air  campaign. 


The  integntloH  of  the  Mir  Force 
Reserve  end  Mir  Rational  Guard  forces 
went  extremely  well.  Raining  together 
in  peacetime  paid  great  dividends 
as  Mir  Reserve  forces  blended  In  with 
their  Mctive  counterparts  to  form  a 
very  effective  combat  organization. 


Planning  the  Offensive 

The  planning  for  the  offensive  air  campaign 
began  in  Washington,  DC,  shortly  after  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Kuwait.  A  working  group  at  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  formulated  the  initial  target  list,  briefed 
it  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  USCENT- 
COM  prior  to  his  deployment  and  then  took  it 
to  COMUSCENTAF,  who  had  deployed  to 
Southwest  Asia  three  days  after  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait.  The  entire  operation  needed  to  devel¬ 
op  an  offensive  air  campaign  shrouded  in  abso¬ 
lute  secrecy  and  the  number  of  people  involved 
kept  to  a  minimum.  This  small  group,  working 
with  the  following  specific  objectives,  produced 
the  operations  order  and  the  ATO  that  became 
jthe  initial  phases  of  Desert  Storm: 

•  Destroy/neutralize  air  defense  command 
and  control. 

•  Destroy  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical 
storage  and  production  capability. 

•  Render  ineffective  national  and  military 
command,  control  and  communications  infra¬ 
structure. 
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The  Joint  fore*  concent  Integrates  all 
services  Into  one  coordinate* pie* . . . 
Marine  attack  aircraft  accompanied  by 
Air  Force  suppression  el  enemyalr 
defenses  assets  and  escorted  by  navy 
fighters  made  for  effective  and  lethal 
packages.  Working  together,  the 
services  were  able  to  limit  duplication 
of  effort,  minimize  breakdowns  In  com¬ 
munication  nnd  fly  110,000  sorties 
without  . . .  air-to-air  fratricide. 


•  Destroy  key  electrical  grids  and  oil  storage 
facilities. 

•  Deny  military  resupply  capability. 

•  Eliminate  long-term  offensive  capability. 

•  Disrupt  and  weaken  Republican  Guard 
forces. 

The  group,  initially  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  component  and  the  British  Roy¬ 


al  Air  Force,  began  its  efforts  to  produce  a  flyable 
ATO.  Long  hours  of  detailed  study  and  analysis, 
emphasizing  the  identification  of  exploitable 
weaknesses,  paid  great  dividends  as  the  plan 
came  together.  Exploiting  our  strengths  against 
Iraq’s  weaknesses  was  the  objective  of  our  inves¬ 
tigation.  For  example,  our  ability  to  operate  ef¬ 
fectively  at  night  and  Iraq’s  weakness  to  defend 
during  darkness  resulted  in  heavy  emphasis  on 
night  operations.  Detailed  study  of  strategic  tar¬ 
gets  within  Iraq  was  accomplished  to  determine 
timing  and  munition  requirements.  Extensive 
logistics  analysis  and  planning  ensured  the  cor¬ 
rect  munitions  were  scheduled  to  be  at  the  right 
base  at  the  right  time.  All  this  had  to  be  done 
without  divulging  the  fact  that  we  were  planning 
offensive  operations  against  Iraq. 

By  the  early  pan  of  September,  we  had  an  ex¬ 
ecutable  plan.  From  that  point  on,  the  plan  was 
reviewed  and  modified  as  additional  information 
and  targets  became  available.  As  follow-on 
forces  arrived  in  theater,  the  plan  grew  in  size  and 
complexity.  The  high  security  classification  lev¬ 
el  and  limited  distribution  restrictions  placed  on 
the  plan  made  dissemination  possible  only  on  a 
strict  need-to-know  basis.  Couriers  with  top  se¬ 
cret  clearance  were  used  to  distribute  each  new 
addition  to  the  ATO  to  small  target  planning 
cells  at  the  combat  units.  By  the  end  of  October, 
the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  had  become  an  active 
participant  in  the  working  group  and  other  co¬ 
alition  nations  were  in-briefed  as  execution 
neared. 

The  ATO.  The  integrated  ATO  process  is  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  a  daily  product  of  varying  size 
dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  the  operation. 
In  this  case,  the  ATO  grew  to  several  hundred 
pages  and  served  as  the  single  source  document 
for  the^ntire  flying  operation  of  Desert  Storm.  It 
Was  a  48-hour  process,  so  the  initial  planning  was 
for  targets  to  be  struck  two  days  down  the  road. 
It  was  a  never-ending  cycle,  continuously  taking 
place  for  as  long  as  air  operations  were  necessary. 

The  cycle  began  with  USCINCCENTs  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  weight  of  effort  and  where  he  wanted 
the  emphasis  of  air  operations  placed.  Targets 
were  then  selected.  Interservice  and  intema- 
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Rapid  and  often  Intense  negotiations  resulted  In  International 
agreements  providing  access  to  airfields. . . .  Direct  and  often  high-level 
dialogue  mas  required  to  ensure  that  final  locations  were  compatible  with  aircraft 
mission  and  capabilities.  Sites  close  enough  to  the  battlefield  to  ensure  the 
timely  entrance  Into  the  fight  without  unnecessarily  Jeopardizing  the  security 
of  the  assets  were  of  primary  concern. 


tional  coordination  occurred.  A  master  attack 
plan  was  generated.  The  end  product  was  dis¬ 
seminated.  By  the  time  the  unit  received  the 
ATO  for  a  given  day,  the  next  day’s  ATO  was 
well  on  the  way  to  completion,  and  planning  for 
the  following  day  had  begun.  When  the  war  be¬ 
gan,  we  started  with  the  ATOs  for  the  first  two 
days,  which  had  been  produced  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  five  months.  By  the  third  day,  we  were  into 
the  classic  ATO  process,  turning  out  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  every  24  hours. 

Intelligence.  A  key  factor  in  the  production 
of  an  effective  ATO  is  the  availability  of  timely 
and  accurate  intelligence.  Operations  and  intel¬ 
ligence  interface  is  a  must.  Intelligence  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  force  multiplier  in  the  modem  air  battle. 
Timely  flow  of  information  on  enemy  activities, 
capabilities  and  intentions  is  absolutely  critical. 
The  close  integration  of  national,  regional  and 
local  collection  capabilities  and  analysis  is  essen¬ 


tial  to  the  battlefield  management  decision¬ 
making  process.  Whether  it  comes  from  local 
human  sources  or  airborne  collection  assets,  the 
data  must  be  collected,  analyzed  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  to  the  user  as  near  a  real-time  rate  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Knowing  both  the  condition  of  targets  to  be 
struck  and  the  bomb  damage  assessment  on 
those  already  hit  is  critical  to  the  planner  who  is 
attempting  to  maximize  the  use  of  available  re¬ 
sources.  Understanding  the  enemy’s  defense  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  the  plans  for  employment  of  his 
defense  assets  plays  an  important  part  in  stnke 
package  size,  makeup  and  timing.  The  Desert 
Storm  demands  on  the  system  resulted  in  unprec¬ 
edented  cooperation  between  the  intelligence 
community  and  the  operations  planners. 

Command  and  Control.Having  the  best  per¬ 
sonnel,  equipment  and  plans  are  meaningless  if 
you  cannot  talk  to  anyone  or  have  a  functioning 
system  for  command  and  control.  Building  a 
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By  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the 
stage  was  set  for  the  crushing  defeat 
of  the  Iraqi  military.  By  day  two,  we 
had  control  of  the  air,  and  by  the 
fourth  day,  the  Iraqi  air  force  was 
virtually  nonexistent. ...  As  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  offensive  air  campaign 
were  achieved,  more  and  more 
attention  could  be  focused  on  the 
preparation  of  the  battlefield  for  the 
ground  phase  of  the  war. 


communications  infrastructure  from  scratch  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  challenges  faced  as 
our  forces  arrived  in  the  theater.  The  demand 
for,  and  subsequent  use  of,  secure  communica¬ 
tions  placed  a  heavy  load  on  the  system,  but 
proved  to  be  of  immeasurable  value.  Available 
satellites,  leased  land  lines  and  tactical  equip¬ 
ment  had  to  be  woven  into  a  sophisticated  net¬ 


work  to  meet  the  communications  needs  of  a  dy¬ 
namic  and  rapidly  changing  combat  situation. 
Our  ability  to  disseminate  information  was  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  communica¬ 
tors.  While  being  able  to  talk  to  one  another  was 
a  critical  first  step,  much  work  was  necessary  to 
ensure  an  effective  command  and  control  system 
existed.  Procedures  were  developed  to  integrate 
permanent  host  nation  radar  sites  with  our  mo¬ 
bile  and  airborne  assets.  The  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS)  datalink  was 
critical  in  providing  essential  information  to 
those  managing  the  conflict.  The  multiservice 
and  multinational  presence  in  the  tactical  air 
control  center  had  access  to  the  available  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  means  of  coordinating  with  their 
respective  headquarters.  This  closed  the  com¬ 
mand  and  control  loop  with  the  coalition. 

Execution 

With  the  forces  in  place,  the  command,  con¬ 
trol  and  communications  system  up  and  opera¬ 
tional  and  the  plan  ready,  the  coalition  air  forces 
stood  prepared  for  the  president’s  order  to  action. 
On  1 7  January,  the  air  campaign  was  set  into  mo¬ 
tion.  With  surgical  precision,  the  initial  strikes 
were  flown  to  near  perfection.  The  months  of 
agonizing  preparation,  coordination  and  plan¬ 
ning  paid  off.  By  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Iraqi  mili¬ 
tary.  By  day  two,  we  had  control  of  the  air,  and 
by  the  fourth  day,  the  Iraqi  air  force  was  virtually 
nonexistent.  Mission  after  mission  struck  at  the 
heart  of  Iraq,  systematically  eliminating  the  en¬ 
emy’s  warfighting  capabilities.  As  the  objectives 
of  the  offensive  air  campaign  were  achieved, 
more  and  more  attention  could  be  focused  on 
the  preparation  of  the  battlefield  for  the  ground 
phase  of  the  war. 

'r-The  preparation  of  the  battlefield  actually 
began  with  the  first  bomb  falling  on  Baghdad. 
The  establishment  of  air  supremacy  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  ability  to  operate  at  will  throughout 
Iraq,  interdicting  critical  elements  ot  the  Iraqi 
war  machine.  The  disruption  of  Iraq’s  com¬ 
mand  and  control  created  confusion  and  chaos 
in  a  system  that  demands  rigid  adherence  to 
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Initial  forces  arriving  la  theater  were . . .  defensive  coaateralr  forces  to 
prevent  aggressive  Iraqi  air  operations. . . .  [They  flew]  combat  air  patrol  along • 
side  the  Royal  Sand!  Air  Force.  Antiarmor  and  close  air  sapport  assets  were 
placed  In  strategic  locations  where  hnamdlate  action  coaid  have  been  taken, 
had  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  began  moving  south. 


centralized  guidance.  The  constant  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  ground  forces  and  the 
precision-guided  weapon  attacks  against  armor 
and  artillery  took  a  tremendous  toll  on  men  and 
equipment.  The  unrelenting  bombing,  coupled 
with  the  effective  interdiction  of  supply  lines, 
made  the  Iraqi  soldier  susceptible  to  our  psy¬ 
chological  campaign.  The  thousands  of  leaflets 
that  rained  down  on  Iraqi  soldiers  appeared 
over  and  over  again  in  the  hands  and  pockets  of 
surrendering  soldiers.  By  the  time  the  ground 
war  began,  their  will  to  fight  had  been  so  dam¬ 
aged  that  a  strong  Iraqi  resistance  just  did  not 
exist  What  transpired  in  the  100-hour  ground 
war  serves  as  testimony  of  the  impact  air  power 
can  have  cm  the  modem  battlefield. 

Implications  for  Future  War 

We  have  only  begun  to  analyze  all  that  tran¬ 
spired  during  the  period  of  August  1990  through 
February  1991  and  to  find  implications  on  future 


war.  It  may  be  a  bit  premature  to  draw  concrete 
conclusions,  but  I  will  list  several  perceptions 
that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  planning 
and  execution  phases  of  future  conflicts. 

•  As  the  only  nation  with  the  ability  to 
project  the  kind  of  power  required  to  confront 
the  type  of  aggression  experienced  in  Kuwait, 
the  United  States  must  maintain  a  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  capability.  Time  becomes  such  a  critical 
factor,  and  the  rapid  movement  of  well-trained, 
modem-equipped  and  highly  mobile  forces  is 
the  answer.  From  the  beginning,  our  ability  to 
project  force  made  the  difference. 

.  •>  Airlift,  sealift  and  pre-positioning  make 
this  kind  of  operation  possible.  Future  conflicts 
will  require  forces  to  get  there  in  a  hurry,  creat¬ 
ing  tremendous  logistic  requirements.  What 
cannot  be  stored  in  theater  will  have  to  be 
moved  in  quickly  and  in  an  orderly  manner.  We 
must  ensure  that  our  lift  capabilities  are  mod¬ 
ernized  and  updated  to  meet  future  needs. 
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The  control  reporting  center  at  King  Khalid  M#tary  City  where 
information  from  US  graund-based  radars,  Saudi  early  warning 
systems  aid  AWACS  was  processed. 


Available  satellites,  leased  lead  lines  and  tactical  equipment  [were] 
woven  Into  a  sophisticated  network  to  meat  the  communications  needs  of  a 
dynamic  and  rapidly  changing  combat  situation. . . .  Procedures  wore  developed  to 
integrate  permanent  host  nation  radar  sltes-wltb  our  mobile  and  airborne  assets. 

The  AWACS  datallnk  was  critical  In  providing  essential  Information 

to  those  managing  the  conflict. 


•  The  JFACC  concept  works.  Consistency 
and  unity  in  guidance  reduce  coordination  con¬ 
flicts.  Operating  under  one  coordinated  plan 
improves  efficiency  and  lessens  the  possibility  of 
fratricide. 

•  Early  air  supremacy  is  critical.  Plans  must 
ensure  that  adequate  farces  are  dedicated  early 
in  the  campaign  to  seize  control  of  the  air.  With 
the  freedom  to  fly  at  will,  the  rest  falls  into  place. 

•  Strategic  planning  for  regional  conflicts  is 
essential.  Much  of  the  success  experienced  in 
the  ground  war  was  the  result  of  strategic  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  governmental  and  industrial 
infrastructure.  These  attacks  ultimately  had  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  on  the  military  discipline  and 
morale  of  the  Iraqi  troops. 

•  Stealth  technology  is  worth  every  penny. 
Operating  night  after  night  against  targets  pro¬ 
tected  by  3,000  antiaircraft  guns  and  60  surface- 
to-air  missile  sites  without  a  single  loss  or  even 
taking  a  hit  is  positive  proof  of  die  protection 


this  technology  offers.  In  addition,  the  stealth 
aircraft  does  not  need  extensive  electronic  com¬ 
bat  support.  This  frees  these  assets  to  support 
other  missions. 

•  Precision-guided  munitions  are  essential 
to  mission  accomplishment  with  minimum  col¬ 
lateral  damage.  It  takes  fewer  sorties  to  destroy 
the  target.  This  also  reduces  exposure  and, 
therefore,  reduces  the  potential  for  aircraft 
losses. 

•  The  use  of  precision-guided  munitions 
against  armor  is  devastating.  The  experience  in 
Desert  Storm  could  have  as  much  impact  on  the 
tank  as  the  bullet  had  on  the  knight  in  shining 
armor. 

•  Rapid  battlefield  movement  requires  im¬ 
proved  capabilities  for  the  identification  of 
friendly  forces.  It  is  critical  that  we  acquire  sys¬ 
tems  that  will  allow  pilots  attacking  forces  on 
the  ground  to  quickly  distinguish  friend  from 
foe. 
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The  unrelenting  bombing,  coupled  with  the  effective  interdiction  of 
supply  lines,  made  the  Iraqi  soldier  susceptible  to  our  psychological  campaign. 
The  thousands  of  leaflets  that  rained  down  on  Iraqi  soldiers  appeared  over  and 
over  again  In  the  hands  and  pockets  of  surrendering  soldiers. 


•  Continued  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
improvements  in  space-based  early  warning 
and  surveillance  systems.  Space-based,  wide- 
area  surveillance  has  a  valuable  role  in  the 
modem  battle. 

•  Real-time  dissemination  of  intelligence 
data  is  a  must. 

•  The  Total  Force  concept  works.  Future 
conflicts  will  find  the  Active  and  Reserve  forces 
that  have  trained  together,  fighting  side  by  side, 
to  be  an  effective  fighting  team. 

•  The  dynamic  initial  air  phases  set  the 
stage  for  the  successful  ground  operations  with 


minimum  friendly  loss  of  life.  Future  campaign 
planning  will  have  to  take  this  into  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  air  campaign  in  Southwest  Asia  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  when  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  world  commit  themselves  to 
an  honorable  cause  and  have  the  resolve  to  stand 
by  their  convictions.  What  occurred  in  the  gulf 
will  have  a  lasting  effect,  not  only  on  the  way  we 
prepare  for  and  prosecute  a  war  but  on  how  the 
rest  of  the  world  views  aggression  and  our  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it.  Desert  Storm  will  leave  its  mark  on  his¬ 
tory,,  and  air  power  will  be  a  primary  chapter.  MR 


Lieutenant  General  Charles  A.  Homer,  US  Air  Force,  is  the  commander  of  9th  Air  Force  and  US 
CentralCommand  Air  Forces,  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  SouthCaroima.  HereceivedaB.A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  a  master’s  degree  from  the  College  of  William  and  Man,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  National  War  College.  A  com¬ 
mand  pilot,  he  has  served  in  a  variety  of  operational  and  staff  assignments  throughout  the  United  States, 
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GOOD  LOGISTICS 
COMBAT  POWERlI 

The  Logistics  Sustainment  of  Operation  Desert  Ston§ 0  >•  ^ 

I  Lieutenant  General  William  G.  Pagonis,  lTS  Army, 

and  Major  Harold  E.  Raugh  dr..  I  S  Army 


(7;  t\TC().M  Commander  (lateral  If.  A  Orman  Schwarzkopf  was  quick 
to  report  that  the  tremendous  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  was, 
in  large  measure,  the  result  of  the  massive  logistic  effort;  moving  two 
corps  and  all  their  supplies  to  the  western  attack  positions  for  the 
envelopment  of  the  Iraqi  army.  The  authors  provide  a  recap  of 
the  planning  and  execution  that  heghn  early  in  Desert  Shield 
and  carried  the  coalition  forces  to  victory  in  the  ground  war. 


% 


I  I  HE  OVERWHELMING  victory  in  Opera- 
J  Loon  Desert  Storm  was  due  not  only  to  the 
unparalleled  proficiency  and  unequaled  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  US  forces’  combat  soldiers  and 
leaders,  but  also  to  the  highly  successful  imple¬ 
mentation  of  an  effective  and  farsighted  logistic 
plan  and  operation.1  The  theaterwide  logistic 
support  of  all  US  soldiers  and  their  equipment  in 
Southwest  Asia  was  a  spectacular  accomplish¬ 
ment.  At  the  start  of  the  ground  phase  of  Desert 
Storm  (24-28  February  1991),  the  22d  Support 
Command  (Theater  Army  Area),  along  with 
the  1st  and  2d  Corps  Support  Commands 
(COSCOMs)  from  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
and  VII  Corps,  respectively,  was  responsible  for 
sustaining  more  than  300,000  soldiers  in  12,400 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  1 14,000  wheeled 
vehicles.  These  forces  were  organized  into  two 
full  Army  corps  and  located  in  a  harsh  and  in¬ 
hospitable  region  where  no  military  logistic 
infrastructure  had  existed  previously. 

Indeed,  the  foundation  for  the  total  success  of 
Desert  Storm  was,  in  large  measure,  laid  carefully 
during  the  previous  two  months  when  the  22d 
Support  Command,  with  the  1st  and  2d  COS¬ 
COMs,  developed  the  theater  logistic  support 
plan.  The  logistic  plan  was  executed  with  unsur¬ 
passed  efficiency  and  success  by  logisticians  in 
the  combat  units,  the  forward  support  battalions, 
the  divisions  and  corps  support  commands  and 
the  22d  Support  Command.2 

Formation  of  the 
Support  Command 

On  the  morning  of  2  August  1990,  Iraqi 
forces  invaded  Kuwait.  Six  days  later,  after  hasty 
planning  and  coordination  due  to  the  short 
notice  involved  and  urgency  of  the  situation,  a 
small  group  of  logisticians  from  US  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM)  J4  (Logistics  Direc¬ 
torate)  and  the  Pentagon  arrived  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  On  the  plane  en  route  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  they  formulated  the  original  plan 
of  what  was  later  to  become  the  mission  of  the 
Support  Command  (SUPCOM).  This  plan 
contained  three  major  tasks:  the  reception, 
onward  movement  and  sustainment  of  the 


force  deploying  to  Southwest  Asia. 

Since  the  National  Command  Authority  had 
made  the  decision  to  immediately  send  combat 
units  of  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  to  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  ahead  of  their  support  elements  to  deter  Iraqi 
aggression,  the  small  group  of  logisticians  that 

After  the  receipt  of  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps ,  the  development  of  the  HNS  in¬ 
frastructure  and  the  development  of  the 
logistics  base ,  the  mission  was  further 
expanded  to  include  the  “receipt,  forward 
movement  and  sustainment  of  all  forces 
in  Saudi  Arabia.”  This  mission 
remained  in  effect  for  the  receipt  of  the 
VII  Corps  from  Germany. 


landed  on  8  August  1990  became  the  nucleus  of 
all  logistic  support  for  Army  troops  arriving  in 
country.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  at  Dhahran  of 
the  first  elements  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division, 
a  decision  was  made  that  a  support  command 
was  needed  to  control  all  logistic  support  in  the 
theater  of  operations.  This  decision  was  based 
on  the  lack  of  an  Army  logistics  infrastructure 
needed  to  feed,  shelter  and  supply  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  arriving  in  Southwest  Asia.  It  was 
further  decided  that  the  airfield  at  Dhahran  and 
the  ports  at  Ad  Dammam  and  A1  Jubayl  would 
become,  respectively,  the  APOD  (aerial  port  of 
debarkation)  and  the  SPODs  (seaports  of  debar¬ 
kation). 

The  SUPCOM,  assisted  by  the  1st  COS- 
COM  from  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  immedi¬ 
ately  assumed  all  theater  logistic  responsibility. 
It  took  over  responsibility  for  the  APOD  and, 
between  10  and  25  August  1990,  received  more 
tKan  40,000  troops  from  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps.  An  area  support  group  and  an  area  sup¬ 
port  battalion  were  also  quickly  formed.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  first  elements  of  the  7th  Transporta¬ 
tion  Group  arrived  in  country  on  12  August, 
became  a  major  subordinate  command  of  the 
SUPCOM  and  began  planning  to  receive 
equipment  at  the  ports,  especially  the  Army, 
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Marine  and  Air  Force  equipment  on  pre¬ 
positioned  ships  from  Diego  Garcia.  Their  cargo 
of  food,  tents,  materiel,  supplies  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  proved  to  be  invaluable. 

The  SUPCOM  headquarters  initially  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  two  elements:  a  command  element 
and  a  logistics  operations  center  (LOC).  The 
LOC  was  the  nerve  center  for  the  reception, 
onward  movement  and  sustainment  of  all  troops 


The  primary  SUPCOM  concern 
prior  to  D-day  was  the  possibility  of 
preemptive  Iraqi  air  strikes  and  terrorist 
activity.  Once  hostilities  began,  however, 
attention  became  focused  on  the 
possibility  of  Scud  attacks  against 
logistics  facilities  and  on  limited  enemy 
ground  attacks  that  could  have  disrupted 
supply  movement 


and  equipment  coming  into  country.  The  LOC, 
operating  on  36-hour  shifts,  was  initially 
manned  by  the  handful  of  logisticians  and  in- 
theater  liaison  officers  from  each  unit  that  ar¬ 
rived  and  by  other  borrowed  military  manpower. 
Another  18  hand-picked  logisticians  arrived  on 
14  August  from  the  United  States  to  supplement 
the  small  group  of  dedicated  Americans. 

On  16  August,  while  establishing  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Dhahran,  where  all  US  troops  were 
arriving,  Major  General  William  G.  Pagonis  was 
appointed  Commander,  US  Army  Central 
Command  (ARCENT)(Forward).3  Two  days 
later,  ARCENT  formally  established  the  AR- 
CENT  SUPCOM  (Provisional),  although  it 
had  been  in  operation  since  10  August,  with  Pa¬ 
gonis  as  commander.  On  27  August,  a  general 
staff  was  formed,  augmented  by  soldiers  from 
ARCENT  headquarters,  as  the  SUPCOM  be¬ 
gan  to  take  shape.4 

By  late  August  1990,  the  mission  of  the  SUP¬ 
COM  was  expanded  and  outlined  as  follows: 

•  Deploy  and  organize  host  nation  support 
(HNS)  to  receive  and  move  onward  soldiers 
and  Marines  entering  the  theater.  Provide  for 


further  development  of  the  US-Saudi  Arabia 
(SA)  support  infrastructure. 

•  Develop  from  zero  base  the  ARCENT 
SUPCOM,  using  arriving  US  units  and  cadre 
with  host  nation  elements.  Mature  to  a  com¬ 
bined  US-SA  support  structure. 

•  Provide  theaterwide  logistics  support  for 
reception,  onward  movement  and  sustainment 
of  US  and  combined  forces. 

After  the  receipt  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  the 
development  of  the  HNS  infrastructure  and  die 
development  of  the  logistics  base,  the  mission 
was  further  expanded  to  include  the  “receipt,  for¬ 
ward  movement  and  sustainment  of  all  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia.”  This  mission  remained  in  effect 
for  the  receipt  of  the  VII  Corps  from  Germany. 

Receipt  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 

Elements  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  first 
arrived  at  Dhahran  on  9  August  1990.  When 
they  arrived,  there  was  no  logistic  structure  to 
support  the  troops,  no  transportation,  no  shelter 
from  the  130-degree  heat,  no  A-ration  meal 
support,  little  water  available,  no  available  sani¬ 
tary  facilities  and  no  postal  support.  The  SUP¬ 
COM  and  1st  COSCOM  worked  feverishly  to 
provide  these  items  and  did  so  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  At  the  end  of  August,  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  were  in  place  to  start  providing  basic  ne¬ 
cessities:  shelter,  food,  water,  transportation, 


Figure  1.  Comparison  to  Eastern  United  States 
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Elements  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  first  arrived  at  Dhahran  on 
9  August  1990. . . .  There  was  no  logistic  structure  to  support  the  troops,  no  trans¬ 
portation,  no  shelter  from  the  130-degree  heat,  no  A-ration  meal  support,  little  water 
available,  no  available  sanitary  facilities  and  no  postal  support  ...At  the  end  of 
August,  the  mechanisms  were  in  place  to  start  providing  basic  necessities: 
shelter,  food,  water,  transportation,  sanitation  and  postal  services. 


sanitation  and  postal  services. 

A  key  element  in  providing  support  was  the 
HNS  structure  and  contracting  effort.  A  HNS 
cell  and  civilian  contractor  liaison  officer 
worked  these  problems  continuously  within  the 
SUPCOM  LOC.  The  LOG  coordinating  with 
the  Saudi  Arabian  government,  was  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  provide  fresh  fruit,  bottled  water,  other 
foodstuffs,  transportation  and  billeting.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  temporary  camps  with  shelters  were  al¬ 
located  to  the  incoming  troops.  The  82d  Air¬ 
borne  Division  was  first  quartered  at  a  Saudi 
Arabian  air  defense  site  and  eventually  occupied 
several  camps  in  the  surrounding  area. 

By  30  September  1990,  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  72,000  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  troops  in 
theater,  supported  by  the  SUPCOM  and  1st 
COSCOM.  One  month  later,  most  elements  of 
the  corps  had  arrived,  and  the  SUPCOM  and  1st 


COSCOM  were  supporting  approximately 
97,000  troops.  By  this  time,  1st  COSCOM  had 
established  log  base  Pulaski  and  the  SUPCOM 
established  log  base  Bastogne  to  support  the  for¬ 
ward  operation  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps. 

Receipt  of  VII  Corps 

On  8  November  1990,  President  George  Bush 
decided  to  send  an  additional  Army  corps  to 
Southwest  Asia  to  support  possible  offensive  op¬ 
erations  to  liberate  Kuwait.  The  movement  of 
the  heavy  armored  corps  from  Germany  placed 
additional  strains  on  the  logistics  system.  This 
was  particularly  evident  at  the  port  facilities. 
Not  only  were  the  SUPCOM  and  COSCOMs 
required  to  deploy  another  corps  faster  than  the 
first,  but  this  time,  it  was  required  to  paint  all  of 
the  forest  green  tanks  arriving  from  Germany  a 
sand  color  before  their  movement  to  the  desert. 
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By  30  September  1990 there  were  approximately  72,000  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
troops  in  theater. . . .  One  month  later,  most  elements  of  the  corps  had  arrived,  and  the 
SUPCOM  and  1st  COSCOM  were  supporting  approximately  97,000  troops.  By  this 
time,  1st  COSCOM  had  established  log  base  Pulaski  and  the  SUPCOM  established  log 
base  Bastogne  to  support  the  forward  operation  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps. 


This  was  a  monumental  task  that  had  not  been 
anticipated.  By  late  November,  a  logistic  infra¬ 
structure  was  in  place  to  support  the  troops  and 
to  paint  their  equipment. 

VII  Corps  vehicles  and  heavy  equipment  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  ports  of  Ad  Dammam  and  A1  Jubayl 
during  the  following  two  and  a  half  months.  Be¬ 
cause  of  limited  billeting  space,  VII  Corps  troops 
were  billeted  initially  in  warehouses  at  the  port 
of  Ad  Dammam  and  at  a  staging  area  near  the 
port  of  A1  Jubayl  before  they  were  moved  to  field 
locations.  By  the  end  of  December  1 990,  the  22d 
Support  Command,  together  with  the  1st  and  2d 
COSCOMs,  had  received  over  221,000  troops 
in  theater  along  with  over  769,000  short  tons  of 
equipment.  The  equipment  included  more  than 
6,000  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  more  than 
59,000  wheeled  vehicles.  VII  Corps  had  about 
80  percent  of  its  elements  in  theater  on  1 7  Janu¬ 
ary  1991. 


Support  Command  Plans 

The  development  of  the  theater  logistic  sup¬ 
port  plan  was  integral  to  the  overall  success  of 
Desert  Storm,  and  this  planning  began  when 
Bush  decided  to  send  VII  Corps  to  the  theater  of 
operations.  By  the  end  of  November  1990,  the 
five-phased  theater  logistics  concept  had  been 
established,  and  the  SUPCOM  had  published 
logistic  operation  plans  (OPLANs)  91-1  and 
91-2  detailing  the  initial  phases  of  the  projected 
offensive.  The  commander  briefed  the  concept 
to  all  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of 
the.command  at  a  logistics  exercise  conducted 
on  4  December  1990,  to  ensure  that  all  leaders 
understood  the  concept  of  the  operation.  The 
briefing  and  plans  provided  a  single  mission  on 
which  all  leaders  of  the  command  could  focus 
their  attention  in  the  following  months.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  commander  briefed  the  first  three 
phases  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  B. 
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The  movement  of  the  heavy  armored  corps  from  Germany  placed 
additional  strains  on  the  logistics  system.  This  was  particularly  evident  at  the  port 
facilities.  Not  only  were  the  SUPCOM  and  COSCOMs  required  to  deploy  another 
corps  faster  than  the  first,  hut  this  time,  it  was  required  to  paint  all  of  the  forest  green 
tanks  arriving  from  Germany  a  sand  color  before  their  movement  to  the  desert. 


Cheney  and  Chairman  ot  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  General  Colin  L.  Powell  on  27  December 
IW.  The  following  briefly  describes  the  five- 
phased  logistics  support  plan: 

Phase  Alpha:  preparation  and  pre- 
positioning.  This  phase  involved  the  reposi¬ 
tioning  ot  SUPCOM  units  and  stocks  ot  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  south  (vicinity  ot  Phahran  and 
A1  Jubayl)  to  the  north  along  main  supply  route 
(MSR)  Dodge,  while  simultaneously  receiving 
and  moving  VII  Corps  to  its  tactical  assembly 
areas.  Additionally,  huge  logistics  bases  were 
built  during  December  1990  along  MSR 
lXxlge,  near  King  Khalid  Military  City 
(KKMC)  and  along  MSR  Sultan,  just  south  of 
KKMC.  These  log  bases  were  designated  Al¬ 
pha,  Bravo  and  Delta  and  were  to  contain  all 
classes  of  supply  supporting  the  two  Army  corps 
and  echelons  above  corps. 

Finally,  to  provide  better  command  and  con¬ 


trol  over  the  long  distances,  the  SUTCOM 
LOC  was  divided,  with  a  forward  LOC  estab¬ 
lished  at  KKMC.  The  duties  ami  responsibili¬ 
ties  ot  the  forward  LOC  were  identical  to  those 
of  the  main  LOC  at  Phahran  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  only  the  latter  was  responsible  tor  issu¬ 
ing  formal  orders.  Tins  phase  began  in  late  No¬ 
vember  and  lasted  until  the  start  ot  hostilities  on 
17  January  1991. 

Phase  Bravo:  movement  of  the  corps. 

Both  the  XVIII  Airborne  (Airps  and  VII  CUrps 
moved  simultaneously  from  their  tactical  assem- 
-  bly  areas  to  their  attack  positions,  with  the 
SUPCOM  assisting  by  providing  the  heavy 
transportation  assets  necessary  to  move  the 
corps  over  the  several  hundred-mile  stretch  of 
desert.  The  tracked  vehicles  were  then  carried 
by  the  corps  on  heavy  equipment  transporters 
(HETs)  to  their  attack  positions.  Many  ot  these 
HETs  were  foreign-made  (East  Gorman.  Czech, 
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and  so  on)  and  were  driven  by  foreign  drivers. 

Additionally,  the  1st  and  2d  COSCOMs,  with 
help  from  the  SUPCQM,  established  two  new 
log  bases  (Charlie  and  Echo)  to  support  each 
corps  when  the  offensive  would  commence. 
This  phase,  which  coincided  with  the  beginning 
of  Desert  Storm  and  continued  through  January 
1991,  reflected  a  total  team  effort  of  the  SUP- 
COM  and  coundess  subordinate  units. 

Phase  Charlie:  die  ground  offensive. 
This  phase  entailed  the  SUPCOM  support  and 
sustainment  of  the  ground  offensive  into  Iraq 
and  Kuwait.  The  plan  envisioned  transporta¬ 
tion  of  all  commodities  of  supply,  especially  fuel, 
ammunition,  food  and  water.  Additionally,  the 
construction  of  new  log  bases  deep  inside  Iraq 
was  anticipated  to  sustain  the  offensive,  had  it 
become  necessary.  This  phase  commenced  on 
order  at  the  start  of  the  ground  offensive  on  24 
February  1991. 

Phase  Delta:  defense  of  Kuwait.  This  in¬ 
cluded  SUPCOM  support  of  civil-military  af¬ 
fairs  efforts  to  restore  facilities  and  services  inside 
liberated  Kuwait.  It  began  during  the  ground  of- 


Both  .  .  .  corps  moved 


fensive,  once  Kuwait  City  was  liberated. 

Phase  Echo:  redeployment.  This  phase 
involved  SUPCOM  support  of  redeployment 
(which  was  dubbed  Operation  Desert  Farewell). 
It  envisioned  that  the  SUPCOM  would  provide 
the  theaterwide  assets  to  redeploy  all  elements 
ofARCENT.  SUPCOM  OPLAN  91-4  was  the 
detailed  logistic  plan  for  this  operation. 

The  Enemy  Situation 

Prior  to  the  start  of  hostilities,  the  enemy 
forces  in  the  Kuwaiti  Theater  of  Operation 
(KTO)  included  some  42  divisions  (about 
500,000  soldiers)  arrayed  in  a  prepared,  in-depth 
defensive  posture.  ARCENT  believed  the  en¬ 
emy  possessed  the  ability  to  transition  to  short- 
notice  offensive  operations.  The  confidence  of 
the  SUPCOM,  however,  was  bolstered  with  the 
arrival  of  the  VII  Corps  in  theater.  The  primary 
SUPCOM  concern  prior  to  D-day  ( 17  January 
1991 )  was  the  possibility  of  preemptive  Iraqi  air 
strikes  and  terrorist  activity.  Once  hostilities 
began,  however,  attention  became  focused  on 
the  possibility  of  Scud  attacks  against  logistics 
facilities  and  on  limited  enemy  ground  attacks 
that  could  have  disrupted  supply  movement 
on  the  MSRs. 


simultaneously  from  their  tactical 
assembly  areas  to  their  attack  positions, 
with  the  SUPCOM  assisting  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  heavy  transportation  assets 
necessary  to  move  the  corps  over  the 
several  hundred-mile  stretch  of  desert. 
The  tracked  vehicles  were  then  carried 


by  the  corps  on  HETs  to  their  attack 
positions.  M any  of  these  HETs  were 
foreign-made  and  were  driven 
by  foreign  drivers. 


Operational  Highlights 

Movement  of  the  Two  Army  Corps  to 
Attack  Positions.  The  movement  of  the  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  and  VII  Corps  to  their  attack 
positions  began  on  20  January  1991  and  contin- 
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Fast  Sealift  Support  Ship  (FSS)  32 

Rollon -Rolloff  (R0R0)  153 

Lighter  Aboard  Ship  (LASH)  23 

Breakbulk  (BB)  172 

Containerized  (CNTR)  100 

Heavy  Lift  Pre  positioned  Ship  (HLPS)  2 

Seagoing  Barge  Elevator  Equipped  (SEBE)  5 
Logistic  Support  Vessel  (LSV)  6 

Barge  1 

SPOD  Berths 

w 

J.  A  < 

tatai  AQ  A. 

1  U  i  AL 

Figure  3.  Seaports  of  Debarkation 
(Summary— 7  August  1990  thru  26  March  1991) 


Ships  unloading  military 
supplies  at  Ad  Dammam. 


By  the  end  of  December  1990,  the  22d  Support  Command,  together  with  the 
1st  and  2d  COSCOMs,  had  received  over  221,000  troops  in  theater  along  with  over 
769,000  short  tons  of  equipment.  The  equipment  included  more  than  6,000  tracked 
combat  vehicles  and  more  than  59,000  wheeled  vehicles.  VII  Corps  had  about 
80  percent  of  its  elements  in  theater  on  17  January  1991. 


tied  around  rhe  clock  for  two  weeks.  By  3  Febru¬ 
ary  1991,  Kith  corps  had  closed  in  their  attack 
positions.  The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  moved  on 
Kith  the  northern  and  southern  MSRs,  while 
the  VII  Caips  moved  only  on  the  northern 
route.  The  distances  Kith  cops  had  to  travel 
were  considerable:  more  than  500  miles  tor 
XVIII  AirKime  Cops  and  more  than  330  miles 
tor  VII  Cops. 

The  SUPCOM  provided  extensive  support 
for  this  movement  that  involved  transporting 
thousands  of  tracked  vehicles  and  controlling 
the  movement  of  tens  of  thousands  of  wheeled 
vehicles.  For  example,  VII  Qips  alone  had 
more  than  7,000  tracked  vehicles  and  more 
than  40,000  wheeled  vehicles.  The  SUP- 
COM’s  118th  Movement  Control  Agency 
(MCA)  axird mated  this  large  movement  by  al¬ 
locating  blocks  of  time  to  each  cops  for  move¬ 


ment  on  their  designated  MSRs.  The  89th  Mil¬ 
itary  Police  (MP)  Brigade  provided  support 
through  MP  checkpoints  positioned  on  all 
routes  of  movement.  At  the  peak  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  18  vehicles  per  minute  passed  a  single 
point  on  the  northern  route. 

For  this  massive  movement,  the  SUPCOM 
projected  rhe  need  to  prov  ide  approximately 
1,300  HETs,  450  lowKws  and  2,200  tlatheds,  or 
a  total  of  almost  4.000  heavy  vehicles  ot  all  types. 
The  SUPCOM  acquired  this  large  number  ot 
heavv  equipment  vehicles  hv  using  US  assets 
and  rnicks  provided  by  European  countries, 
Egypt,  and  host  nation  assets.  Many  ot  the  driv¬ 
ers  were  contracted  civilians  who  came  from 
South  Korea,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Egypt  .md 
other  Third  World  countries. 

Pre-positioning  of  Supplies  at  Logistics 
Bases.  The  SUPCOM  pre-positioned  sup- 
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Critical  to  the  success  of  the  ground  offensive  was  the  sufficient  theater 
stockage  of  Class  I  (food  and  water),  Class  III  (fuel)  and  Class  V  (ammunition) 
supplies.  By  G-day  (24  February  1991),  there  Were  approximately  29  days  of  supply 
(DOS)  of  Class  1, 5.2  DOS  of  Class  III  and  45  DOS  of  Class  V  (although  many  of 
the  preferred  Class  V  items  were  stocked  at  over  100  percent  required). 


plies  to  support  the  ground  offensive  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  movement  of  the  corps  to 
their  attack  positions.  This  entailed  setting  up 
log  bases  Charlie  and  Echo.  The  establishment 
of  Charlie,  however,  to  be  located  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  Saudi  Arabia,  could 
not  begin  until  the  start  of  the  air  campaign. 
This  was  because  a  large-scale  movement  of 
troops  to  the  west  prior  to  this  time  could  have 
alerted  the  Iraqis  and  caused  them  to  shift  their 
forces  directly  onto  the  path  of  one  of  the  al¬ 
lies’  axes  of  advance.  Log  base  Charlie  pro¬ 
vided  support  to  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and 
Echo  supported  VII  Corps.  The  supplies  for 
these  log  bases  were  transported  along  the 
southern  MSRs. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  the  ground  offensive 
was  the  sufficient  theater  stockage  of  Class  I 
(food  and  water),  Class  III  (fuel)  and  Class  V 
(ammunition)  supplies.  By  G-day  (24  February 


1991 ),  there  were  approximately  29  days  of  sup¬ 
ply  (DOS)  of  Class  I,  5.2  DOS  of  Class  III  and 
45  DOS  of  Class  V  (although  many  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  Class  V  items  were  stocked  at  over  100 
percent  required).  By  the  cease-fire  on  28  Feb- 


Figure  4.  Movement  of  VII  and  XVIII  Corps 
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ruary  1991,  there  were  25  DOS  of  Class  I,  5.6 
DOS  of  Class  III  and  about  66  DOS  of  Class  V 
(based  on  consumption  rates  during  the 
100-hour  ground  war). 

Daily  support  requirements  for  the  corps  were 
computed  as  follows: 

•  Ammunition  Resupply:  VII  Corps — 450 
truckloads/9,000  tons;  XVIII  Airborne  Corps — 
400  truckloads/5,000  tons. 

•  Fuel  Resupply:  VII  Corps — 400  truck- 
loads/2.4  million  gallons;  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
-480  truckloads/2.1  million  gallons. 

The  significance  of  these  requirements  was 
the  realization  that  the  projected  consumption 
rates  and  long  lines  of  communication  would 
result  in  an  expenditure  of  supplies  faster  than 
the  primary  log  bases  could  replenish.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  two  contingency  plans  were  developed. 
The  first  was  to  reduce  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  by  constructing  roads  following  the  two 
attacking  corps,  and  the  second  was  logistics 
over  the  shore  operations  if  a  port  in  Kuwait 
could  be  made  available. 

Support  and  Sustainment  of  the  Ground 
Offensive.  The  SUPCOM  planned  to  support 
the  ground  offensive,  using  the  “90-mile  rule,” 
which  allowed  drivers  to  make  a  round  trip  in 
a  24-hour  period.  SUPCOM  provided  critical 
Class  I,  III  and  V  assets  90  miles  forward  into 
Iraq  from  log  bases  Charlie  and  Echo  to  provi¬ 
sional  log  bases  that  would  have  been  set  up, 
if  necessary,  to  sustain  the  offensive.  Because 


the  ground  offensive  penetrated  so  deeply  into 
enemy  territory  and  because  of  its  short  dura¬ 
tion,  these  provisional  log  bases  were  never 


The  movement . . .  continued  around 
the  clock  for  two  weeks.  By  3  February 
1991,  both  corps  had  closed  in  their 
attack  positions.  The  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  moved  on  both  the  northern  and 
southern  MSRs,  while  the  VII  Corps 
moved  only  on  the  northern  route.  The 
distances  both  corps  had  to  travel  were 
considerable:  more  than  500  miles  for 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  more  than 
330  miles  for  VII  Corps. 


fully  set  up.  Instead,  they  became  trailer  trans¬ 
fer  points  where  SUPCOM  trailers  were 
dropped  for  corps  units  to  take  farther  forward. 
Had  an  extended  resupply  capability  been  nec¬ 
essary,  the  SUPCOM  would  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  that  requirement. 

Observations 

The  SUPCOM  used  doctrine  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  but  always  tailored  doctrine  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  In  general,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  area  where  doctrine  helped  was  in  pro¬ 
viding  guidance  and  standardization.  Standard¬ 
ization  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  SUPCOM 


figure  5.  Theater  Throughput  of  Supplies — 
Ground  Offensive 
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Figure  6.  Theater  Fuel  Resupply— Ground  Offensive 
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was  successful  in  logistically  supporting  an  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  magnitude.  However,  the  SUP- 
COM  used  standardized  procedures  and  opera- 


The  SUPCOM  used  doctrine 
whenever  possible,  but  always  tailored 
doctrine  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  In  general,  the  most  important 
area  where  doctrine  helped  was  in 
providing  guidance  and  standardization. 

. . .  [It]  used  standardized  procedures 
and  operations  in  a  manner  that  did 
not  stifle  the  initiative,  drive  and  innova - 
tion  of  its  subordinate  commanders  and 
soldiers.  Under  die  harsh  conditions  of 
improvisation  prevalent  in  August  and 
September  1990,  it  was  extremely 
important  to  solve  problems  and  alleviate 
shortcomings  in  a  timely  manner. 


tions  in  a  manner  that  did  not  stifle  the 
initiative,  drive  and  innovation  of  its  subordi¬ 
nate  commanders  and  soldiers.  Under  the 
harsh  conditions  of  improvisation  prevalent  in 
August  and  September  1990,  it  was  extremely 
important  to  solve  problems  and  alleviate  short¬ 
comings  in  a  timely  manner.  If  some  unortho¬ 
dox  or  different  technique  worked,  it  was  used 
immediately.  Doctrine  was  not  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  prompt  and  complete  logistic 
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Figure  7.  Theater  Ammo  Resupply— Ground  Offensive 


support  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Southwest  Asia 
theater  of  operations. 

Another  major  achievement  of  the  SUP¬ 
COM  was  the  smooth  integration  of  Reserve 
Component  (RC)  elements  into  the  overall  lo¬ 
gistics  structure.  About  20  years  ago,  the 
Army’s  force  structure  was  reorganized  so  that 
most  of  the  combat  service  support  (CSS)  ele¬ 
ments  are  in  the  RC.  This  permitted  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  these  units,  many  of  whom  perform  the 
same  military  duties  as  they  do  in  their  civilian 
careers,  to  be  mobilized  and  deployed  without 
delay  to  Southwest  Asia,  where  they  carried  out 
their  duties  in  a  remarkably  effective  manner. 
The  earlier  decision  proved  to  be  correct  and 
valuable,  as  no  time  was  wasted,  after  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  retraining  these  citizen-soldiers  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  individual  tasks  and  unit  missions. 
The  payoff  was  that  many  RC  soldiers  drew  in¬ 
dividual  and  unit  equipment  and  were  perform¬ 
ing  their  missions  in  the  field  within  48  hours  of 
arriving  in  country. 

In  addition,  since  many  of  the  RC  elements 
are  CSS  units,  eventually  75  percent  of  the 
strength  of  the  SUPCOM,  which  peaked  at 
40,898  soldiers,  was  RC  soldiers.  The  RC  units 
conducted  continuous  operations  in  all  areas  of 
logistic  support.  The  contributions  of  RC  units 
were  vital  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
Desert  Storm. 

There  must  be,  however,  a  proper  ratio  be¬ 
tween  CSS  elements  in  the  RC  and  in  the  Ac¬ 
tive  Component.  In  the  event  of  a  military  de¬ 
ployment  to  a  hostile  or  potentially  hostile 
theater  of  operations,  elements  such  as  the 
movement  control  center  and  MCA  must  be 
immediately  deployable,  or  valuable  time  will  be 
lost  and  confusion  may  result. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  article  to  chronicle 
arid  assess  the  “lessons  learned”  from  the  logistic 
standpoint  of  Desert  Storm.  There  were  numer¬ 
ous  shortfalls  in  doctrine  that  were  overcome  by 
superhuman  efforts,  initiative  and  tenacity.  No 
one  must  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  civilian 
logistics  infrastructure  in  country,  which  made 
up  many  shortcomings.  All  logistic  activities, 
successes  as  well  as  shortfalls,  have  been  fully 
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documented  and  are  currently  being  studied  to 
ensure  that  logistic  support  of  the  next  military 
operation  is  even  better  than  it  was  for  Desert 
Storm. 

The  success  of  theater  logistic  support  opera¬ 
tions  in  Southwest  Asia  during  Desert  Storm 
was  the  direct  result  of  effective  centralized 
planning  by  the  SUPCOM  and  audacious  de¬ 
centralized  execution  by  the  logisticians  in  the 
combat  units,  the  forward  support  battalions, 
and  the  division  and  corps  support  commands. 
It  was  also  the  culmination  of  intense  effort 
and  farsighted  planning  conducted  during  Des¬ 
ert  Shield.  There  were  many  other  unsung  lo¬ 
gistics  heroes,  military  and  civilian,  in  these 
operations,  in  addition  to  the  direct  partici¬ 
pants.  They  include  those  in  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army,  FORSCX3M,  Army 
Materiel  Command,  US  Transportation  Com¬ 
mand,  Military  Traffic  Management  Com- 


Since  many  of  the  RC  elements 
are  CSS  units,  eventually  75  percent 
of  the  strength  of  the  SUPCOM, 
which  peaked  at  40,898  soldiers,  was 
RC  soldiers.  The  RC  units  conducted 
continuous  operations  in  all  areas  of 
logistic  support.  The  contributions  of 
RC  units  were  vital  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  Desert  Storm. 


mand,  Military  Sealift  Command,  Military 
Airlift  Command,  Defense  Logistics  Agency, 
US  Army,  Europe,  Eighth  US  Army  and  a  host 
of  others,  including  the  indispensable  support 
of  the  American  people.  In  short,  it  was  a 
joint,  multiechelon.  Total  Force  effort,  proving 
beyond  a  doubt  that  “Good  Logistics  is  Com¬ 
bat  Power.”  MR 


NOTES 


1  The  article,  of  necessity,  concentrates  on  the  logistic  aspects  and  sup¬ 
port  of  Army  units  dunng  Operation  Desert  Storm  The  omssion  of  US  Air 
Force.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard  and  allied  operations  is  not  meant 
to  denigrate  their  invaluable  contributions  to  the  overall  success  of  this  cam¬ 
paign. 

2.  Much  of  this  article  is  derived  from  memoranda  situation  reports,  daily 
command  briefing  slides  and  other  documents  of  Haarttyitws,  22d  Support 
Command,  inducing:  Memorandum.  23  March  1991.  Subject  Command 
Report,  Operation  Desert  Shield.  22d  Support  Command:  Memorandum.  28 
March  1991.  Subject:  Summary  of  External  Locates  Alter  Action  Review 
(AAR)  (ARCENT.  XVIII  and  VII  otyps):  Memorandum.  3  April  1991.  Subject: 
Summary  of  MSC  After  Action  Flewsw;  Memorandum,  5  April  1991.  Subject 
Command  Report.  22d  Support  Command,  OperaHon  Desert  Storm,  17  Jan¬ 
uary-15  March  1991:  Memorandum,  30  May  1991,  Subject  Written  After 
Action  Report.  Desert  ShieWDesert  Storm,  and  Memorandum.  24  June 


1991.  Subject:  Draft-Logetical  History  of  Operation  Desert  ShieidlOesert 
Storm.  Prrnopal  authors,  among  others,  of  these  memoranda  include  LTC 
Russell  A.  Eno.  LTC  Wesley  V  Manning.  MAU  William  W.  Epley.  1LT  Frank 
Behan  and  SGT  Howard  Mder  COL  James  Ireland  also  provided  superb 
guidance  and  techncal  advice  as  this  article  was  being  written. 

3.  The  ARCENT  maxi  headquarters  remained  xr  Riyadh,  the  caprtal  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

4  Tire  Ifeadgutort  and  Headquarters  Company.  22d  Support  Com¬ 
mand.  was  ooneWutBd  21  August  1965  xr  the  Regular  Army  as  Headquar¬ 
ters.  Headquarters  Company  and  Special  Troops.  22d  Field  Army  Support 
Command  and  activated  that  same  day  at  Fort  Lee.  Vngmia  It  was  vract 
vated  7  December  1 970  It  was  redesignated  16  December  1990  as  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Headquarters  Company.  22d  Support  Command,  and  activated 
at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia.  The  headquarters  and  command's  colors  were 
then  transferred  to  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  following  day. 
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Lieutenant  General  William  G.  Pagcmis  serves  concurrently  as  commander.  Central 
Command  ( Forward) ;  commander,  US  Army  Central  Command  (Forward);  and  com¬ 
mander,  22d  Support  Command,  Saudi  Arabia.  He  holds  B.S.  and  M. B  A.  degrees  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  has  held  various  command  positions  such  as  commander, 
10th  Transportation  Battalion  ( Terminal ) ,  7th  Transportation  Group,  Fort  Etatis,  Virginia; 
commander,  Logistic  Support  Command ,  1 93d  Infantry  Brigade ,  Panama;  commander,  Di¬ 
vision  Support  Command,  4th  Infantry  Bivisgn,  Fort  Carson,  Colorado;  deputy  comman¬ 
der,  2 1st  Theater  Army  Area  Support  Command,  US  Army,  Europe.  He  has  also  served 
as  J4,  Forces  Command. 


Major  Harold  E.  Rough  Jr.  is  currently  en  route  to  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  headquartered  m  Jerusalem.  He  holds  a  B.S.  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sm-Oshlcosh,  and  an  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  UCLA.  An  infantryman,  he  has  sewed  m  the 
Berlin  Brigade,  2d  Infantry  Dvtsion,  7th  Infantry  Dvision  (Light);  assistant  professor,  De¬ 
partment  of  History,  US  Military  Academy,  West  Point;  command  historian,  US  Army 
Central  Command.  ( Forward)  and  22d  Support  Command,  S audio  Arabia. 
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The  contributions  of  the  many  Reserve  Component  units  during  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  have  received  much  deserved  recognition. 
None  were  more  critical  to  the  overall  success  of  the  campaign  than 
those  rendered  by  the  318th  Transportation  Agency  ( Movement 
Control)  and  the  many,  many  units  and  headquarters  responsible  for 
planning  and  executing  the  massive  movements  of  the  two  corps  and 
all  the  supplies  required  to  sustain  them.  This  article  provides  an  over¬ 
view  of  die  scope  of  this  mission  and-die  tremendous  efforts  of  those 
who  made  it  happen. 


/  can’t  recall  any  time  in  the  annals  of  military 
history  when  this  number  of  forces  have  moved  over 
this  distance  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  attack  .  .  . 

Not  only  did  we  move  the  troops  out  there,  but 
we  literally  moved  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons 
of  fuel,  of  ammunition,  of  spare  parts ,  of  water,  and 
of  food .  .  .  because  we  wanted  to  have  enough  sup¬ 
plies  cm  hand  so  that  if  we  launched  this  and  if  we  got 
into  a  slugfest  battle,  which  we  very  easily  could 
have  gotten  into,  we’d  have  enough  supplies  to  last 
for  60  days. 

#N  THOSE  WORDS,  General  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  Jr.,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
US  Armed  Forces,  Central  Command,  de¬ 
scribed  the  challenges  and  the  achievements  of 
the  transportation  community  during  opera¬ 
tions  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  examine,  in  detail,  those  chal¬ 
lenges  and  show  how  they  were  turned  into  ex¬ 
traordinary  achievements. 

The  basic  battle  plan  was  simple  to  state:  At¬ 
tack  the  Iraqi  forces  from  the  west  and  north  by 
means  of  a  tactical  envelopment,  while  feeing 
Iraqi  forces  in  place  through  a  feint  involving  a 
Marine  amphibious  assault  and  a  joint  Marine- 
coalition  forces  assault  into  southern  Kuwait.  To 
support  the  envelopment,  the  movement  re¬ 
quirements  called  for  the  relocation  of: 

•  Two  US  Army  corps  (the  VII  and  the 
XVIII  Airborne  [ABN))  task  organized  with 
more  than  190,000  soldiers. 

•  British  and  French  contingents  of  nearly 
45,000  soldiers. 

•  More  than  95,000  trucks  and  other 
wheeled  vehicles. 

•  More  than  1 2,000  tanks  and  armored  per¬ 
sonnel  vehicles  requiring  their  own  heavy  lift. 

In  addition,  a  60-day  stockage  level  of 
Class  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VIII  and  IX  supplies  re¬ 
quired  extensive  movement  support  to  meet 
the  logistics  support  base  pre-positioning  re¬ 
quirements  dictated  by  the  campaign  plan. 

Limitations  on  movements  were  few,  but  they 
were  crucial  to  ensuring  the  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  To  prevent  the  compromise  of  operation¬ 


al  security,  moves  could  not  begin  until  the  air 
campaign  had  commenced  and  had  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  during 
hours  of  darkness.  When  the  order  to  go  was 
finally  given  on  17  January  1991,  an  endless 


The  Arabian  Peninsula  is  a  vast 
land  mass  roughly  the  size  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi . . .  Much 
of  the  road  network  is  simple  macadam 
highway  barely  qualifying  as  two-lane 
country  roads.  One  of  these  country 
roads  was  to  be  the  main  life  line  of  the 
entire  operation  and  would  see  most  of 
the  traffic.  Its  name  was  MSR  Dodge. 


ribbon  of  headlights  piercing  the  darkness  fol¬ 
lowed  as  units  and  supplies  moved  400  to  500 
miles  west  to  frontline  positions  and  forward  lo¬ 
gistic  support  bases.  That  seemingly  endless 
journey  was  completed  in  just  2 1  nights  and  days 
after  more  than  a  month  of  detailed  planning. 

The  responsibility  for  managing  this  massive 
movement  fell  to  the  318th  Transportation 
Agency  (Movement  Control),  a  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  unit  headquartered  in  New  York  City. 
The  318th  mobilized  on  20  September  1990  and 
arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  early  October. 
Throughout  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the 
3 1 8th  functioned  as  the  theater  army  movement 
control  agency.  The  318th  was  assisted  by  die 
93d  Movement  Control  Battalion  (Provisional) 
and  the  49th  Movement  Control  Center 
(MCC).  The  93d  and  49th  were  composed  of 
Active,  Reserve  and  National  Guard  movement 
control  teams  ( MCTs)  and  cargo  documentation 
teams  .task  organized  into  provisional  MCTs. 

In  addition  to  operational  security  limitations, 
many  other  factors  made  the  difficult  mission 
seemingly  impossible.  The  Arabian  Peninsula  is 
a  vast  land  mass  roughly  the  size  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Much  of  it 
is  relentless  desert  with  small  inhabitations  every 
100  miles  or  so.  There  are  some  freeways  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  US  interstate  system,  but  much  of 
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the  road  network  is  simple  macadam  highway 
barely  qualifying  as  two-lane  country  roads. 
One  of  these  country  toads  was  to  be  the  main 
life  line  of  the  entire  operation  and  would  see 
most  of  the  traffic  Its  name  was  MSR  (main  sup¬ 
ply  route)  Dodge. 

MSR  Dodge  was  the  preeminent  MSR  of  Des¬ 
ert  Storm,  stretching  from  Abu  Hadriyah,  near 
the  Persian  Gulf,  west  past  Hafar  al  Batin  and  be¬ 
yond  Rafhah.  Its  shoulders  were  nonexistent  or 
nonforgiving.  The  brave  soldiers  driving  this 
treacherous  route  quickly  nicknamed  it  “Suicide 
Alley”  or  the  “Highway  to  Hell.”  It  roughly  par¬ 
alleled  the  Saudi-Iraqi  border  for  hundreds  of 
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miles,  in  some  places  almost  touching  the  border, 
and  in  many  places,  within  range  of  Iraqi  artil¬ 
lery.  It  was  almost  completely  lacking  in  services 
or  amenities.  To  support  the  endless  movement 
of  more  than  3,500  convoys,  up  to  nine  convoy 
support  centers  (CSCs)  were  constructed  along 
the  way,  one  approximately  every  150  miles. 
These  CSCs  were  capable  of  refueling  hundreds 
of  trucks  an  hour,  each  dispensing  almost 
100,000  gallons  of  fuel  a  day. 

In  addition  to  fuel,  the  CSCs  provided  basic 
life  support  systems  such  as  latrines,  aid  stations, 
medevac  capability,  vehicle  recovery,  light 
maintenance  capability,  food  and  water  and  lim¬ 
ited  overnight  rest  capability.  At  many  of  these 
CSCs,  a  soldier  was  able  to  get  an  American 
hamburger  or  hot  dog,  french  fries  and  a  cold 
soda.  They  also  served  as  communications  con¬ 
trol  sites.  In  essence,  they  were  the  major  mile¬ 
stones  along  the  life  line  to  the  front  lines. 

US  military  truck  assets  were  not  sufficient  in 
number  to  meet  all  of  the  theater  lift  require¬ 
ments.  To  make  up  for  the  shortfall,  a  patchwork 
of  US,  Saudi  Arabian  and  Egyptian  military 
truck  units  was  organized  around  military  and 
commercial  assets  under  the  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  provisional  and  TOE  (table  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  equipment)  truck  battalions.  Added 
to  these  were  trucks  donated  by  the  German, 
Italian  and  Czechoslovakian  governments.  Ad¬ 
ditional  vehicles  were  leased  from  host  nation 
(HN)  sources.  These  commercial  vehicles  were 
driven  by  US  military  volunteers,  Saudi,  Paki¬ 
stani,  Indian,  Filipino,  Korean  and  Turkish  con¬ 
tract  drivers.  An  air  defense  artillery  (ADA) 
battalion  was  even  given  the  mission  to  operate 
and  maintain  more  than  100  Tatra  (Czechoslo¬ 
vakian)  10-ton  trucks  to  support  the  effort.  The 
driverV  military  occupation  specialty,  88M, 
quickly  became  the  most  critical  and  sought  after 
logistic  skill  in  the  theater. 

Figure  1  reflects  the  array  of  echelons  above 
corps  (EAC)  heavy  lift  assets  that  were  available 
for  tasking.  Those  commercial  contracted  assets 
operated  by  HN  or  third  country  nationals 
(TCNs)  were  particularly  hard  to  control.  Quite 
often,  they  would  not  return  within  the  72  hours 
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allotted  to  complete  a  mission.  Approximately 
15  percent  to  20  percent  of  the  commercial  as¬ 
sets  were  not  available  for  tasking  on  a  given  day, 
which  further  burdened  the  movement  control 
system. 

Figure  2  shows  the  average  daily  allocation  of 
EAC  heavy  lift  assets  in  support  of  corps/EAC 
unit  moves  and  the  movement  of  theater  sus¬ 
tainment  cargo.  These  assets  were  “on  the  road” 
daily,  providing  mission  support  over  and  above 
corps  assets.  Among  the  major  competing  prior¬ 
ities  for  transportation  assets  early  in  Desert 
Storm  were  large  movements  of  ammunition 
(800  trucks  per  day),  tactical  petroleum  termi¬ 
nals  (280  trucks)  and  tactical  petroleum  pipeline 
equipment  (600  trucks).  In  addition  to  these 
controlled  moves  and  allocations,  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command  contract  pro¬ 
vided  commercial  carriers  to  move  40-foot  con¬ 
tainers.  During  Desert  Shield,  these  carriers 
moved  almost  11,000  containers  and,  during 
Desert  Storm,  almost  4,000  containers  were 
moved  in  this  manner. 

The  primary  means  of  transporting  troops 
around  the  theater  was  by  HN  bus.  Contracts 
were  negotiated  almost  immediately  upon  arriv¬ 
al  of  the  first  US  elements  in-country  with  com¬ 


mercial  businesses  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Public 
Transportation  Company.  From  1300  to  1,700 
buses  were  contracted  for  during  the  operation. 


The  primary  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  troops  around  the  theater  was  by 
HNbus.  Contracts  were  negotiated 
almost  immediately  upon  arrival  of  the 
first  US  elements  in-country  with 
commercial  businesses  and  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Public  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany.  From  1,300  to  1,700  buses  were 
contracted  for  [and]. . .  proved  to  be  vital 
to  tite  success  of  the  operation. 


Troop  movement  was  one  of  the  most  critical  is¬ 
sues  in  the  theater,  yet  there  was  practically  no 
doctrine  or  methodology  available  to  assist  in 
the  management  of  such  extensive  bus  assets. 
Various  strategies  were  employed  to  manage  the 
use  of  buses,  from  pooling  of  assets  (as  in  every¬ 
day  transportation  motor  pool  operations)  to  di¬ 
rect  assignment  to  units  and  major  commands. 

Key  missions  included  aerial  port  of  debarka¬ 
tion  clearance,  enemy  prisoner-of-war  (EPW) 
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A  patchwork  of  US,  Saudi  Arabian  and  Egyptian  military  truck  units 
was  organized  around  military  and  commercial  assets  under  the  command  and  control 
of  provisional  and  TOE  truck  battalions.  Added  to  these  were  trucks  donated  by 
the  German,  Italian  and  Czechoslovakian  governments. . . .  These  commercial 
vehicles  were  driven  by  US  military  volunteers,  Saudi,  Pakistani,  Indian,  Filipino, 

Korean  and  Turkish  contract  drivers. 


movement,  US  troop  movement  and  port  sup- 
port  activities.  Extensive  driver  training  was  re- 
quired  to  certify  operators  from  each  major  user. 
Figure  3  is  a  profile  of  typical  allocations  that 
were  made  during  the  early  Desert  Storm  time 
frame.  HN  provisional  bus  companies  were 
formed  under  the  command  and  control  of  US 
cadre  and  were  continuously  task  organized  to 
meet  peak  demands  in  the  various  areas.  Bus 
transportation  proved  to  be  vital  to  the  success 


Unit  /  Activity  Quantity  Issued 

VII  Corps  350  + 

XVIII  Corps  245  + 

Seaport  Operations  90 

Airport  Operations  South  228 

Airport  Operations  North  121 

Area  Support  Operations  91 

Medical  Support  70 

EPW  Operations  114 


Figure  3.  Bus  assets 


of  the  operation.  It  added  another  dimension  to 
the  doctrine  of  movement  control. 

To  facilitate  the  control  of  unit  movements 
and  the  movement  ot  sustainment  cargo,  the 
318th,  with  engineer  assistance,  designed,  con¬ 
tracted  for  and  emplaced  more  than  490  traffic 
signs  along  key  Saudi  roads  to  assist  US  and 
TCN  drivers  in  reaching  their  destinations.  This 
proved  to  be  invaluable  in  maintaining  control 
and  supporting  the  smixith  and  consistent  flow 
of  traffic  as  volume  increased. 

Final  destinations  for  all  of  these  trucks  were 
vast,  logistic  support  bases  situated  on  MSR 
-Dodge.  These  bases  were  so  large  in  size,  approx¬ 
imately  30  miles  by  30  miles,  that  they  presented 
unique  problems.  Final  destination  reporting 
points  (FDRPs)  were  set  up  along  MSR  Dodge 
that  dispensed  advice  and  directions  to  drivers. 
As  the  desert  provided  no  man-made  or  natural 
terrain  features  to  guide  by,  intricate  strip  maps 
were  created  with  detailed  time  and  distance  leg- 
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MSR  Dodge  was  the  preeminent  MSR  of  Desert  Storm.  ...Its  shoulders  were 
nonexistent  or  nonforgiving.  The  brave  soldiers  driving  this  treacherous  route  quickly 
nicknamed  it  “Suicide  Alley ”  or  the  “Highway  to  HelL”  It  roughly  paralleled  the 
Saudi-Iraqi  border  for  hundreds  of  miles,  in  some  places  almost  touching  the  border, 
and  in  many  places,  within  range  of  Iraqi  artillery. 


ends.  Filipino  drivers  were  greeted  by  Spanish¬ 
speaking  US  soldiers  offering  help.  Other  HN 
drivers  were  directed  by  US  soldiers  with  strip 
maps  and  directions  written  in  Arabic.  Placards 
were  placed  in  vehicle  windows  and  specific  in¬ 
structions  given  to  the  non-English-speaking 
drivers  in  some  understandable  dialect  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  control  of  their  movements  as  much  as 
possible. 

A  trailer  transfer  point  (IIP)  system  was  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  theater  transportation  groups 
(the  7th  and  32d)  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
sustainment  cargo,  especially  ammunition.  US 
medium  truck  companies  operated  the  TTP 
along  the  southern  Ad  Dammam — Riyadh — 
King  Khalid  Military  City  (KKMC)  route,  while 
commercial  assets  traveled  in  convoy  configura¬ 
tions  along  the  northern  MSR  Dodge  route.  All 
ammunition  movements  were  intensively 
tracked  by  the  movement  control  system. 

As  Desert  Storm  commenced,  the  need  for  in- 
transit  visibility  became  extremely  important. 
Origin  MCTs  would  record  DOD  identification 


code  and  trailer  number  data  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
3 18th  (forward)  at  KKMC.  In-transit  diversions 
were  executed  through  the  49th  MCC  to  meet 
the  changing  stockage  levels  in  the  theater  stor¬ 
age  areas. 

To  augment  the  limited  wheel  transportation 
assets,  the  318th  decided  early  on  to  exploit  the 
Saudi  rail  system.  Negotiations  began  in  earnest 
between  the  318th  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
and  Aviation  for  the  use  of  this  resource.  That 
system  consisted  of  a  single  passenger  and  a 
single  freight  route  between  Ad  Dammam  and 
Riyadh;  however,  the  tonnage  that  the  railroad 
was  capable  of  moving  more  than  made  up  for 
the  single  origin-destination.  Once  cargo  ar¬ 
rived  in  Riyadh,  an  MCT  coordinated  the  tran¬ 
shipment  onto  trucks  headed  north  to  the  log 
bases  along  MSR  Dodge. 

Given  the  limited  number  of  days  to  complete 
the  movement  before  the  ground  war  began,  it 
was  simply  not  possible  to  move  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  soldiers  and  sustainment  cargo  by  truck 
and  bus  alone.  Therefore,  a  decision  was  made 
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to  exploit  the  use  of  intratheater  air  assets.  Those 
assets,  C-130  Hercules  transport  planes,  were 
initially  assigned  to  move  passengers  and  pallet¬ 
ized  cargo  from  the  Dhahran  and  Riyadh  areas  to 


As  the  desert  provided  no 
man-made  or  natural  terrain  features  to 
guide  by,  intricate  strip  maps  were 
created  with  detailed  time  and  distance 
legends.  Filipino  drivers  were  greeted  by 
Spanish-speaking  US  soldiers  offering 
help.  Other  HN  drivers  were  directed  by 
US  soldiers  with  strip  maps  and 
directions  written  in  Arabic. 


airfields  near  the  logistic  support  bases,  but  this 
mission  expanded  quickly.  The  318th  func¬ 
tioned  as  the  single  validator  of  intratheater  air 
missions  for  all  US  Army  forces  within  the  the¬ 
ater.  Daily  coordination  was  required  to  allocate 
and  control  the  movement  of  120  C-130s  on  a 
priority  basis  to  meet  mission  requirements.  Sol¬ 
diers  were  manifested  and  planes  dispatched  by 
air  terminal  movement  control  teams.  Where 
airfields  did  not  exist,  forward  landing  strips  were 
created.  The  most  frequently  used  forward  strip 
was  a  5,000-meter  stretch  of  MSR  Dodge  itself! 
Traffic  movement  on  Dodge  was  diverted  to  per¬ 
mit  the  C-130s  to  land. 

Armed  with  the  foregoing  information  on  the 
transportation  system  and  assets,  you  should  now 
be  ready  to  join  a  highway,  rail,  air  (or  water) 
movement  in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

VII  Corps’  Movements 

Even  after  the  air  campaign  had  started,  VII 
Corps  equipment  was  still  arriving  by  sea  at  the 
ports  of  Ad  Dammam  and  A1  Jubayl.  As  they 
had  so  many  hundreds  of  times  before,  MCTs  of 
the  93d  Movement  Control  Battalion  met  the 
trucks,  tanks,  engineer  equipment  and  artillery 
and  helped  organize  the  equipment  and  soldiers 
into  convoys.  Where  the  unit  was  not  able  to 
move  with  its  own  organic  assets,  the  93d  would 
arrange  for  additional  lift  from  theater  assets  to 


complete  the  move.  The  93d  matched  the  load 
with  the  lift  asset  so  that  specialized  equipment 
would  be  used  properly.  When  the  drivers  and 
equipment  were  married  up,  a  convoy  clearance 
was  given,  authorizing  that  convoy  to  travel  on 
the  road  system  at  a  particular  time.  That  clear¬ 
ance  number  was  chalked  on  the  truck  doors  be¬ 
fore  departing. 

As  each  convoy  proceeded  past  designated 
checkpoints,  highway  regulation  point  teams 
noted  the  clearance  number  chalked  on  the  side 
of  each  convoy.  They  would  then  refer  to  their 
convoy  projection  chart  to  determine  if  that 
convoy  was  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  at  that 
given  time.  If  it  was  not,  directions  could  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  military  police  to  pull  the  errant  con¬ 
voy  off  to  the  side  of  the  road,  letting  it  proceed 
only  after  the  properly  scheduled  convoys 
cleared  the  road  space. 

While  VII  Corps  units  continued  to  clear  the 
seaport,  other  VII  CoTps  units  and  the  entire 
XVIII  ABN  Corps  prepared  to  move  from  mar¬ 
shaling  areas  to  tactical  assembly  areas.  If  the 
corps  did  not  have  sufficient  internal  assets  to 
meet  the  lift  requirements,  they  contacted  the 
318th  through  their  own  corps  MCCs  and  re¬ 
quested  additional  truck  assets.  EAC  assets,  con¬ 
sisting  of  US,  Saudi  Arabian,  Egyptian  and  con¬ 
tract  trucks,  were  intensively  managed  and 
matched  against  these  requests.  Each  day,  corps 
additional  lift  requests  were  received,  verified 
and  met  with  appropriate  lifts.  MCCs  for  the 
two  corps  would  then  organize  these  trucks  into 
convoys,  assign  convoy  clearance  numbers  and 
contact  the  318th,  seeking  approval  of  the  time 
and  road  space  requested. 

When  all  of  the  convoy  clearance  requests 
were  received  by  the  318th  from  VII  and  XVIII 
corps^they  would  be  gathered  with  EAC  sustain- 
qtent  movement  requests  to  determine  when 
the  convoys  would  be  allowed  onto  the  MSRs. 
The  idea,  of  course,  was  to  ensure  that  multiple 
convoys  would  not  be  on  the  same  road  space  at 
the  same  time.  This  process,  known  as  decon¬ 
flicting,  consumed  vast  amounts  of  planning 
time.  As  many  of  the  convoys  had  different  start 
points,  it  was  a  complicated  process.  A1  Jubayl 
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Daily  coordination  was  required  to  allocate  and  control  the  movement  of  120 
C-130s  on  a  priority  basis. . . .  Where  airfields  did  not  exist,  forward  landing  strips 
were  created.  The  most  frequently  used  forward  strip  was  a  5,000-meter  stretch  of 
MSR  Dodge  itself  [where  traffic]. . .  was  diverted  to  permit  the  C-130s  to  land. 


is  approximately  2  hours  north  of  Ad  Dammam. 
A  convoy  originating  at  Ad  Dammam  and  one 
originating  at  A1  Jubayl  would  have  to  begin  at 
2000  and  2140  respectively,  not  at  2000  and 
2200,  if  conflict  was  to  be  avoided. 

The  immense  volume  of  convoys  and  the 
sheer  number  of  possible  conflict  points  were  so 
great  that  an  enormous  reporting  problem  en¬ 
sued.  To  more  easily  manage  this  problem,  a  spe¬ 
cial  cell  was  created  to  monitor  movement.  This 
cell,  the  theater  movement  control  cell 
(TMCC),  provided  a  24-hour  monitoring  sys¬ 
tem  capability  that  received,  and  then  plotted, 
all  highway  movement  An  enormous  wall  map 
with  the  MSR  overlay  on  it  was  covered,  from 
Ad  Dammam  in  the  east  to  the  westernmost 
point  on  MSR  Dodge,  with  colored  pins  denot¬ 
ing  clearance  number,  start  point  and  time,  re¬ 
lease  point,  number  of  trucks  and  any  other  per¬ 
tinent  information.  Each  time  a  convoy  was 
noted  anywhere  along  MSR  Dodge,  its  progress 


was  plotted  by  moving  the  representative  pin 
along  the  wall  map. 

Reports  were  called  into  the  TMCC  at  3 18th 
Headquarters,  using  a  communications  patch- 
work.  That  patchwork  consisted  of  cellular 
telephones,  hand-held  radios,  FM  radios,  high- 
frequency  AM  radios,  electronic  mail  and  type¬ 
writers.  Representatives  from  the  VII  Corps, 
XVIII  ABN  Corps  and  the  movement  control 
battalions  manned  the  TMCC  with  the  318th. 
This  proved  to  be  an  outstanding  management 
tool,  enhancing  control  while  providing  visibili¬ 
ty  to  the  high  volume  of  moves  that  were  occur¬ 
ring  on  a  daily  basis. 

As  the  volume  of  trucks  on  the  highway  in¬ 
creased,  so  did  the  number  of  railroad  trains. 
What  originally  began  as  a  several-times-a- 
week  operation  evolved  into  a  system  that 
sometimes  ran  two  or  three  freight  trains  a  day 
from  Ad  Dammam  to  Riyadh.  Each  train  car¬ 
ried  75  containers,  thus  leaving  critical  wheeled 
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As  surface  moves  clogged  the  highways,  intratheater  C-130s  filled  the  skies 

delivering  passengers  and  cargo  to  forward  destinations _ The  coordinated  m,  >ve  of 

the  82d  and  101  st  Airborne  divisions  from  Abqaiq  and  King  Fahd  International 
Airport  to  Rafhah,  [covered]  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles. 


assets  available  tor  other  missions. 

Railroad  train  reports  were  also  allied  into  the 
TMCC  ,md  plotted  as  they  steamed  toward  Ri¬ 
yadh.  At  Riyadh,  the  trains  were  met  by  flatbed 
tmcks  ready  to  haul  the  containers  north  to  join 
the  procession  on  MSR  Dodge.  The  518th  coor¬ 
dinated  the  movement  ot  71  trains  and  5.AH 
railroad  cars  transporting  almost  5,000  contain¬ 
ers  ot  sustainment  ami  unit  cargo. 

Haltway  up  MSR  Dodge,  control  ot  the 
wheeled  convoys  was  handed  oft  by  the  95J 
Movement  Control  Battalion  to  the  4^rh.  At 
each  CSC,  movement  ot  the  convoys  was  ni  >ted. 
While  the  convoy  refueled  and  regrouped,  in- 
stnictions  were  given  to  the  convoy  commander 
to  continue  according  to  plan  or  to  divert  the 
convoy  to  another  destination.  Interspersed 
with  the  thousands  ot  cargo  trucks  were  hun¬ 
dreds  ( >t  buses.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  i it  n mrist 
buses,  schixil  buses,  company  buses,  all  kinds  ot 
buses,  moved  the  rnxips  nor  flown  on  C-l  50s. 


At  the  end  of  its  journey,  the  convoy  would 
pull  oft  the  road  at  the  designated  FPRP.  There, 
the  procession  ot  l  S.  Saudi  Arabian.  Egyptian. 
Pakistani.  Indian,  Hippino.  Korean  or  Turkish 
drivers  would  receive  a  srrip  map  or  he  guided  to 
their  destination. 

As  surface  moves  clogged  the  highways,  mrra- 
rheater  L 1 50s  tilled  the  A ies  delivering  passen¬ 
gers  ,md  cargo  to  forward  destination-.  Sever.il 
intratheater  air  moves  are  worth  mentioning  to 
depict  the  value,  scope  and  imp,  >rtance  ot  move¬ 
ment  control.  The  first  I-  the  oxirdinated  move 
ot  die  tCd  ami  101st  Airborne  d. visions  trom 
Abqaiq  and  King  Fahd  International  Airport  to 
Rathah.  adistanceot  more  than  500  miles.  More 
than  1,400  individual  C-l  50  missions  were 
executed  to  complete  this  monumental  under¬ 
taking.  Additionally,  the  5 1  oth  c,x>rdmated 
more  than  Z5  -paceblock  t reserved  high 
priority)  missions  to  enable  the  11th  .ADA  to 
maintain  Patriot  missile  batteries  in  a  hilly  op- 
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Just  days  before  the  first  convoys  were  expected  to  use  the  [new]  bypass 
road ,  unusually  heavy  winter  rains  turned  it  into  a  quagmire.  All  efforts  to  make  the 
bypass  serviceable  were  rendered  useless  by  additional  rain. . . .  The  Saudi  winter 
produces  another  weather  phenomenon,  shamais.  Shamals  are  blizzards  of  dust 
and  sand  that  produce  blinding  conditions,  blocking  out  the  sun  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  winter  snowstorm. 


erational  status.  Key  components  and  parts  were 
transported  throughout  the  theater  on  an  imme¬ 
diate  basis  to  maintain  all  systems  in  an  opera¬ 
tional  ready  status. 

Personnel  replacements  were  also  transported 
via  intratheater  air.  More  than  11,000  replace¬ 
ments  were  moved  by  C-130  from  the  Dhahran 
area  to  the  VII  Corps  and  XVIII  ABN  Corps 
over  a  three-week  period.  The  318th  coordi¬ 
nated  the  airlift  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of 
the  replacements  on  strategic  air  (C-141,  C-5 
and  commercial  aircraft)  from  the  United  States 
or  Germany  and  from  personnel  holding  areas  in 
the  Dhahran  area.  Intratheater  airdrop  missions 
used  low-altitude  parachute  extraction  system 
(LAPES)  techniques  to  provide  more  than  600 
containerized  delivery  system  (CDS)  bundles  of 
food  and  water  to  frontline  soldiers  and  EPWs  in 
Kuwait  and  Iraq.  The  repositioning,  supporting 
and  resupply  capability  provided  by  intratheater 
airlift  became  a  tremendous  combat  multipli¬ 
er  when  the  movement  control  methodology 
and  procedures  employed  by  the  318th  were 
adopted  and  executed  by  the  requesting  units. 
In  addition  to  the  1 ,400  missions  in  support  of 
the  82d  and  101st  divisions,  more  than  450 
individual  missions  were  processed  during 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm ,  moving  80,000 


passengers  and  20,000  short  tons  of  supplies. 

Coincident  with  the  intratheater  air  moves 
and  the  convoys  that  rolled  on  MSR  Dodge,  the 
Persian  Gulf  itself  provided  a  key  MSR,  support¬ 
ing  1 1  major  pons  of  call.  Army  logistic  support 
vessels  plied  die  waters  between  the  ports  of  Ad 
Dammam,  A1  Jubayl,  A1  Mishab,  Khafji,  Jeddah, 
Al  Manamah  (Bahrain),  Doha  (Qatar),  Abu 
Dhabi,  Jebel  Ali  and  Dubai  (United  Arab  Emir¬ 
ates)  and  Raysut  (Oman),  moving  over  18,000 
short  tons  consisting  of  398  containers,  68  tanks 
and  assorted  equipment.  As  heavy  lift  wheeled 
vehicles  became  scarce,  this  MSR  and  water 
transport  capability  provided  an  excellent  alter¬ 
nate  source  of  high-volume  movement.  More 
than  94  missions  were  coordinated  by  the  3 18th 
using  this  means  of  transportation. 

Once  the  corps  were  in  their  marshaling 
areas,  MCTs  began  a  new  phase  of  operations. 
The  primary  marshaling  area  for  the  VII  Corps 
was  soiftheast  of  the  frontier  city  of  Hafar  al  Ba¬ 
tin.  The  final  battle  plan  called  for  the  VII 
Corps  to  cross  the  Iraqi  border  39  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Hafar  al  Batin.  To  do  this,  the  entire 
corps  would  have  to  move  90  miles  west,  cross¬ 
ing  MSR  Sultan,  and  then  85  miles  north  to  the 
border,  crossing  MSR  Dodge  on  the  way. 

To  avoid  massive  traffic  jams  created  by  XVIII 
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Parallel  to  and  south  of  MS R  Dodge  is  an  oil  pipeline  running  on  the 
surface  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Huge  mounds  of  desert  sand  were  bulldozed  on  top  of 
the  pipeline  to  ereate  50  separate  sites  to  cross  over  the  pipeline. . . .  MCTs  and  military 
police  (then]  halted  traffic  on  MSR  Dodge  to  permit  the  crossings,  which  remained 
hidden  under  the  natural  and  man-made  shamals. 
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MOVEMENT  CONTROL 


was  masked  by  the  storm.  When  the  divisions 
finished  their  movement  west,  they  turned 
north  to  cross  MSR  Dodge.  A  new  challenge 
awaited  movement  control  personnel.  Parallel 
to  and  south  of  MSR  Dodge  is  an  oil  pipeline 
running  on  the  surface  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
Huge  mounds  of  desert  sand  were  bulldozed  on 
top  of  the  pipeline  to  create  50  separate  sites  to 
cross  over  the  pipeline.  After  the  thousands  of 
vehicles  of  each  division  were  channeled  over 
the  50  mounds  of  sand,  they  went  on  line  to  cross 
MSR  Dodge.  MCTs  and  military  police  halted 
traffic  on  MSR  Dodge  to  permit  the  crossings, 
which  remained  hidden  under  the  natural  and 
man-made  shamals. 

Once  the  great  movement  of  supplies  into  the 
logistic  bases  was  achieved  and  the  great  move¬ 
ment  of  both  corps  from  their  marshaling  areas 
into  their  attack  areas  was  achieved,  movement 
control  was  once  again  called  upon  to  support 
the  battle  plan  itself. 

There  are  virtually  no  roads  leading  north 
from  Saudi  Arabia  into  Iraq.  Trails  through  the 
desert  had  to  be  marked  so  that  the  supply  trains 
could  follow  the  maneuver  elements.  Through 
a  combination  of  chemical  lights,  bicycle  reflec¬ 
tors  and  road  signs,  trails  were  marked  north 
through  the  breach  in  the  Saudi-Iraqi  border. 
These  trails  then  became  the  MSRs  along  which 
fuel,  ammunition,  food  and  water  were  carried  as 
far  north  as  the  Euphrates  River. 

As  the  armored  forces  rolled  forward,  corps 
and  EAC  MCTs  advanced,  controlling  move¬ 
ment,  maintaining  asset  visibility  and  tasking  as¬ 
sets  for  backhaul  use.  In  everv  instance,  the  com¬ 
bat  forces  were  followed  in  close  order  by  the 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  per¬ 
sonnel.  Movement  control  personnel  got  them 
all  to  their  correct  destinations. 

The  descriptions  presented  here  are  a  simpli- ' 


There  are  virtually  no  roads 
leading  north  from  Saudi  Arabia  into 
Iraq.  Trails  through  the  desert  had  to  be 
marked  so  that  the  supply  trains  could 
follow  the  maneuver  elements.  Through 
a  combination  of  chemical  lights,  bicycle 
reflectors  and  road  signs,  trails  were 
marked  north  through  the  breach  in  the 
Saudi-Iraqi  border  [to] ..  .as  far  north 
as  the  Euphrates  River. 


fied  view  of  what  was  an  extraordinarily  complex 
and  difficult  operation.  The  transportation  ac¬ 
complishments  described  by  Schwarzkopf  were 
essential  to  the  success  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  Never  before  had  movement  control 
been  called  upon  to  manage  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  two  corps,  while  at  the  same  time, 
controlling  the  movement  of  the  thousands  of 
trucks,  tracks,  trains,  planes  and  ships  needed  to 
Sustain  a  force  of  almost  a  half  million  soldiers. 

In  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm ,  more  than 
3,500  convoys  were  managed  and  more  than 
200,000  miles  were  driven  each  day — 
32,000,000  miles  were  driven  in  total.  Massive 
movements  such  as  those  described  in  this  article 
do  not  occur  on  their  own.  Behind  the  scenes 
was  an  intricate  plan  of  movement  control  that 
was  integrated  into  the  framework  and  resources 
of  the  campaign  plan  and  executed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  318th  Transportation  Agency 
(Movement  Control).  The  men  and  women 
who  performed  the  arduous  mission  of  move¬ 
ment  control  rose  to  countless  challenges  and 
made  these  accomplishments  possible.  Their  ef¬ 
forts  reflect  the  extraordinary  professionalism 
and  pnde  they  have  in  themselves,  their  mission 
fand  their  country.  MR 


Colonel  Peter  C.  Langenus,  US  Army  Reserve,  is  commander  of  the  3 1 8th  Trans¬ 
portation  Agency  (Movement  Control),  77th  US  Army  Reserve  Command.  Fort 
Totten,  New  Yirrk.  He  received  a  B. A.  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  a 
J.D.  from  New  York  University  School  of  Law.  He  is  a  graduate  o)  the  LS  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  US  Army  War  College .  He  previously 
commanded  a  nfle  company  m  Vietnam  and  a  corps  support  group  m  the  US  Army 
Reserve.  He  is  a  partner  m  a  New  York  City  law  firm. 
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The  Gulf  War  Reheats 

Military-Media  Controversy 

Major  General  Winant  Sidle,  US  Army,  Retired 

Copyright  ©  1391 


It  is  ironic  that  the  two  national  institutions  that  have  traditionally  been 
tasked  with  defense  of  our  Constitution,  the  military  and  the  media,  have 
almost  always  been  at  odds  with  each  other.  Since  Vietnam,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  has  been  especially  strained  Retired  General  Winant  Sidle, 
chief  of  Army  information  during  the  Vietnam  War,  offers  his  views  as 
the  controversy  heats  up  again  in  the  wake  of  media  complaints  about 
media  access  and  restrictions  during  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm. 


Hfl|OST  Americans  seem  highly  pleased 
HIM  with  the  US  military  for  the  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  outstanding  conduct  of  operations  Des  - 
ert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  But  there  is  one  sig¬ 
nificant  exception — the  news  media. 

The  media  began  to  complain  about  how  they 
were  being  handled  in  Saudi  Arabia  well  before 
the  end  of  Desert  Storm,  and  the  complaints  con¬ 
tinue  even  now — a  surprising  development  in 
the  view  of  many  Americans.  Polls  taken  since 
the  end  of  hostilities  have  shown  that  most 
Americans  thought  the  press  coverage  entirely 
adequate,  even  excellent  in  many  instances. 

John  Q.  Public  must  be  asking  why  the  media 
persists  in  making  a  fuss.  Is  there  a  problem  with 
these  media  reporters  and  their  bosses? 


Actually,  there  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  a 
genuine  problem  in  basic  military-media  rela¬ 
tions.  As  Otis  Pike  said  in  an  article  written 
shortly  after  the  Grenada  operation  in  1983: 

“Our  military  is  trained  to  win.  Winning  re¬ 
quires  secrecy  and  an  image  of  skill,  courage, 
stamina,  strength,  and  sacrifice. 

“Ourjnedia  are  trained  to  report.  Reporting 
rmdst  avoid  secrecy  and  must  also  report  blun¬ 
ders,  cowardice,  exhaustion,  weakness,  and 
agony,  all  of  which  demoralize  us.” 

These  two  philosophies  obviously  conflict. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  surely  wanted  our  military 
to  win  and  our  press  to  be  free,  although  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  defining  what  free 
means  as  far  as  the  media  are  concerned. 
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The  military’s  position  on  this  conflict  today 
is  that,  yes,  the  press  should  cover  military  opera¬ 
tions,  but  what  it  printsand  airs  should  not  im¬ 
pair  the  security  of  military  operations  or  endan¬ 
ger  troops. 

The  medial  position  seems  to  be  roughly  this: 
The  American  people  must  Be  informed  of  what 
the  military  is  doing  in  combat,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
media  to  do  this  job  by  having  reporters  actually 
see  what  is  going  on.  The  media  must  be  trusted 
not  to  impair  operational  security  or  endanger 
die  troops.  Theymust  also  report  bad  as  well  as 
good  news,  buthodimustbe  accurate. 

WhatthwamoMBtMo  is  that  the  media  agree 
they  should  protect  military  security  and  troop 
safety,  but  they  want  to  do  it  their  way. 

The  problem  with  this  is  that  the  military  has 
learned  through  experience  that  some  members 
of  the  press  do  not  always  know  what  will  impair 
operational  security  or  endanger  the  troops.  In 
fact,  I  have  encountered  some  newsmen  who 
feel  they  must  report  everything  they  find  out,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences.  Fortunately, 
there  are  extremely  few  such  reporters,  but  they 
are  a  factor. 

The  military  also  agrees  with  Pike’s  thought 
that  military  victory  is  more  easily  accomplished 
when  die  image  of  the  military  is  a  good  erne. 
Otherwise,  not  only  is  troop  morale  sometimes 
weakened,  but  the  enemy  is  always  encouraged 
when  an  unfavorable  story  is  aired  or  printed, 
even  if  the  story  does  not  directly  affect  opera¬ 
tional  security  or  endanger  the  troops.  The  mili¬ 
tary  also  knows  that  the  press  reports  bad  news 
but,  all  too  often,  it  is  not  entirely  accurate  or 
may  be  slanted  to  make  the  bad  news  appear 
worse  than  it  actually  is. 

The  media’s  rebuttal  to  this  is  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  must  know  the  truth  about  their 
Armed  Forces  no  matter  how  much  it  hurts.  Me¬ 
dia  leaders,  of  course,  claim  that  all  reporters  try 
to  be  accurate.  I  have  worked  with  the  media  on 
and  off  since  1949,  and  I  know  that  some  report¬ 
ers  try  harder  than  others  in  this  regard. 

Regardless  of  which  view  is  more  accurate,  we 
have  a  serious  philosphical  conflict,  and  we  must 
seek  ways  to  resolve  it. 


Military  victory  is  more  easily 
accomplished  w  hen  the  image  of 
the  military  is  a  good  one. 
Otherwise,  not  onlv  is  troop  morale 
sometimes  weakened,  hut  the 
enemy  is  always  encouraged  when 
an  unfavorable  store  i*.  aired  or 
printed,  even  if  the  store  does  not 
directly  affect  operational  security 
or  endanger  the  troops. 


A  look  at  histiory  is  always  instructive  in  trying^, 
to  solve  problems,  hi  this  case,  history  teffiTtri  ' 
that  the  United  States  has  handled  the  problem 
in  several  different  ways  in  the  past,  none  of 
which  has  been  completely  satisfactory  to  both 
the  media  and  the  military. 

Censorship.  The  original  solution  was 
censorship.  Massachusetts  had  a  censorship  law 
in  the  early  1700s.  But  censorship  was  not  al¬ 
ways  invoked  as  a  solution.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  military-media  relations  were  not 
much  of  a  problem  because  there  were  few  re¬ 
porters,  few  newspapers,  few  readers,  and  news 
did  not  travel  rapidly.  During  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Mexican  War,  there  were  more  newspa¬ 
pers  and  readers,  but  reporters  did  not  have  the 
means  of  covering  the  fighting  effectively,  nor 
was  the  telegraph  available  except  at  the  very 
end  of  the  Mexican  conflict. 

During  the  Civil  War,  censorship  was  used  by 
both  sides,  and  some  Union  generals  so  disliked 
and  distrusted  the  press  that  they  barred  them 
from  some  operations.  Even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  information  that  reached  the  press  and 
was  published  proved,  on  occasion,  to  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  niilitary  operations. 
r  '  Censorship  was  imposed  during  the  Spanish 
American  War,  but  reports  indicate  that  it  was 
not  imposed  effectively  in  some  instances  and 
disregarded  in  others. 

World  War  1  censorship  was  not  always 
successful,  but  this  was  normally  offset  by  the 
patriotism  of  reporters  who  often  did  not  report 
bad  news  even  though  they  knew  about  it.  US 
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rials.  The  Pentagon  reporters  soon  begaato 
voice  the  same  complaint 
In  some  instances,  the  media  at  both  locations 
proved  to  be  correct  It  now  irrnn 
misleading  was  due  to  inaccurate  repottsfekn 
.  the  fieldand the  fact  that  the  Johnscm 
tration  was  trying  to  put  the  bet  possil 
the  conflict M  This  effort  included  at  I 
Attempts  to  manipulate  the  news  and.  theqpe- 
ationof  the“Oembtlity  Gap* 

-  Many  newsmen  began  to  mistrust  the  militant 
some,  to  a  point  of  overreacting,  aflowfog  ittgr 
mistrust  to  affect  their  coverage. 


milted  in  the  bcgsmingtcf  widespn  ad  mitjpry 
mistrust  of  the  overall  media  Although  many 


did  not  befog  a  rashofcooipbahts  from  reporters, 
probably  because  of  patriotism  and  their  almost 
complete  freedom  of  movement  and  access  to 
commanders.-  -- 

We  also  had  censorship-in  the  Korean  War, 
first  voluntary  and  then  mandatory.  Although 
there  were  son«  comp&fWsjfcom  the  media,  it 
seemed  to  work  sati^tKfe^^.th>Mcan£^ 
drew  to 

competent  and  eflectiVte  At  the  end  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  Wa^censorship  was  apparently  accepted  by 
both  the  media  and  the  military  as  the  solution 
to  their  basic  conflict. 

But  then,  something  happened.  The  media 
grew  vastly  in  size,  television  matured  into  a  real 
media  force,  advances  in  communications  tech' 
nology  greatly  enhanced  news-gathering  activi' 
ties  and  the  government  became  reluctant  to  use 
censorship.  Perhaps  the  biggest  change  came 
with  the  Vietnam  Wat;  which  caused  a  signifi-  ^ 
cant  attitude  alteration  between  the  military  and 
the  media. 

In  the  early  phases  of  this  conflict,  when  US 
military  presence  in  Vietnam  was  primarily  in 
the  form  of  advisers  to  the  South  Vietnamese, 
die  small  press  corps  in  Saigon  began  to  com¬ 
plain  that  it  was  being  misled  by  American  offi- 


continued  to  get  along  well  with  manym 
representatives  and  organizations,  to  inrtop 
maintaining  a  mutual  trust,  die  understanding 
and  cooperation  gap  between  the  media  and  die 
.^military  continued  to  grow.  .. 

As  the  war  progressed,  unfavorable  stories 
about  the  military  in  Vietnam  also  grew,  result' 
ingin  increased  distrust,  even  dislike,  of  the  press 
by  the  military — even  diough  some  of  die  stories 
were  true  or  partially  true.  The  coveraaeafctifri 
Tet  offensive  was  especially  misleading  andtfefr 
ative;  many  claim  it  was  the  turning  point  for 
.  public  support  of  the  war. 

Another  important  factor  ip  the  increasing 
distrust  of  die  media  by  the  military  was  die  at' 
rival  in  Vietnam  of  many  young,  inexperienced 
reporters  who  knew  little  about  the  military  or 
the  Vietnamese.  Their  stories  were  often  inaccu¬ 
rate  ot  slanted  negatively  because  of  this  inexpe  - 
hence.  Those  who  stayed  long  enough  im- 
-PIPY§£l,-but  many  were  on  short  assignments  and 
_^ever  gained  the  needed  experience.  Similarly, 
there  were  some  young  “advocacy”  reporters 
who  felt  that  the  American  people  were  incapa- 
ble  of  understanding  the  facts  and  strove  to  edi¬ 
torialize  negatively  in  their  news  stories.  Of 
course,  there  was  also  a  small  quota  of  young  re¬ 
porters  trying  to  make  a  name  for  themselves 
who  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  their  stories 
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were  entirety  accurate  or  not 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  Vietnam  media  cover¬ 
age  was  negative.  In  fact,  postwar  studies  and 
analyses  have  shown  that  the  preponderance  of 
coverage  was  either  favorable  or  neutral.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  these  of  us  who  served  in  Vietnam  had 
the  impression  that  the  reporting  was  mostly  un¬ 
favorable,  and  many  in  the  military  felt  that  the 
press  was  a  major  factor  in  the  United  States 
backing  out  of  Vietnam.  This  dislike  and  distrust 
of  the  press  continued  after  the  war  and  still  ex¬ 
ists  in  some  degree  today. 

You  may  ask  at  this  point  why  the  United 
States  did  not  impose  censorship  in  Vietnam. 
The  EfepartimWofUefense  (DOD)  studfedthe 
matter  carefully  and  found  that  censorship 
would  have  had  to  include  participation  by  the 
South  Vietnam  government,  and  no  one,  in¬ 
cluding  the  media;  wanted  that.  In  addition,  it 
was  recognized  that  a  reporter  could  avoid  cen¬ 
sorship  by  filing  his  story  from  Bangkok  or  Hong 
Kong.  He  would  lose  his  accreditation,  but  the 
story  would  be  out. 

Ground' RulM;  As  a  substitute  for  censor¬ 
ship,  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet¬ 
nam  (MACV),  developed  15  ground  rules  for¬ 
bidding  reporters  to  reveal  such  things  as 
planned  offensives,  troop  movements  and  simi¬ 
lar  material  dearly  of  value  to  the  enemy;  If  a 
reporter  violated  these  rules,  he  would  lose  his 
-  MACV  accreditation.  That,  in  essence,  would 
mean  he  could  not  get  transportation  out  of  Sai¬ 
gon  or  deal  with  the  military  in  Saigon  or  else¬ 
where  in  country. 

This  system  worked  quite  well.  Although  the 
records  have  been  lost,  the  recollections  by  the 
public  affairs  chiefs  who  served  in  Vietnam  of  re¬ 
porters  whose  accreditations  were  either  revoked 
or  suspended  for  violating  the  ground  rules  indi¬ 
cate  that  only  nine  (out  of  the  hundreds  and  *"■ 
hundreds  of  reporters  who  covered  the  war  at  'r 
one  time  or  another)  lost  their  accreditation. 
Further,  only  two  of  these  violations  seriously  en¬ 
dangered  operational  security  or  troop  safety. 
However,  some  feel  that  even  one  such  occur¬ 
rence  was  too  many. 

After  Vietnam  and  before  Grenada,  the  mili- 
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In  \  ictnam  .  .  .  me  misleading 
(of  the  press |  was  due  to  inaccurate 
reports  from  the  held  and  the  tael 
that  the  Johnson  administration 
was  trying  to  put  the  best  possible 
face  on  the  conflict. 

This  effort  included  at  least  some 
attempts  to  manipulate  the  news 
and  the  creation  of  the 
“Credibility  Gap." 


taryfHt  that  m«fia  coverage  of  themilkaif^S^. 

tinued  to  be  somewhat  antagonistic  and  nega- 
,tive,  so  the. distrust  continued  unabated.  This 
disttust,  undoubtedly,  was  reciprocated  by  some 
media  representatives. 

Although  never  admitted,  the  military’s  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  media  at  the  time  of  the  Grenada  op¬ 
eration  in  1983  had  to  be  part  of  the  reason  the 
media  were  not  permitted  on  Grenada  for  the 
first  two  days,  and  only  a  pool  was  allowed  on  the 
third  day.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according 
jp.the  opinion  polls  conducted  at  the  time,  the 
public  overwhelmingly  agreed  with  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  press.  Apparendy,  part  of  the  reason 
was  that  the  public  agreed  that  the  press  had 
been  too  negative  in  the  past. 

In  any  event,  the  press  furor  after  Grenada  was 
so  strong  that  then  diairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  (JCS),  General  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.,  asked 
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and  operations  officers  that  met  in  February 
1984.  Ttepaivlwaeiowdir  ffrnmnaendations 
as  m  handfedy.  media 

infboMK^W*|^^^^^O^rebomroenda- 


PoO&f^  The  Sk^P&nel  recommendation 
that  Ifle  received  rflf maStifetaitionwas  the  use 
of  press  pods  in  case*wherc  the  military  situa' 
tion..fi^^^^»s&^d  parnc4)ation  fay  the 
media.  ^Thejjte^pog^j^qivgkjned  as  a  small 


dk>  was. 

mm 


papas,* possible  fra- 


that  cafes*  |he¥  wra$t.i  American  audience. 
DOD  wqukt  select  theagenties,  and  the  latter 
would  sdect  the  reporters.  Material  generated 
by  the  pdolymoBh^nnkfe  available  to  all  inter- 


The  j»-.»  .j.cf-fiM’gasA'i-?'  hottlybdbre  an 
operation  began^^fritt^xxted  to  the  scene 
at,  or  soon  afte&lfaj^Qu^  Monhera  would  be 
briefed  and"  tram-- 

portadoafti  sckw;- 

They  would  also  be  provided  with  meals,  billet¬ 
ing  and  a  meanfr  to  hie  their  material  back  to 
their  home  offices. 

The  panel  also  recommended  that  the  largest 
possible  pod  should  be  used  initially,  and  the 
pool  would  be  replaced  by  “full  coverage”  as  soon 
as  feasible.  The  panel  pointed  out,  however,  that 
“full  coverage*  was  a  relative  term,  and  this 
“might  be  limited  in  cases  where  security,  logis¬ 
tics,  and  the  size  of  the  operation . . .  would  not 
permitanyandafttena  fide  reporters  to  cover  an 
event”  The  panel  felt  that  any  limitations  on  full 
coverage  would  have  to  be  decided  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

The  panel  was  concerned  that  too  many  re¬ 
porters  might  arrive  on  die  scene,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  to  permit  every  reporter  to  go  into  the 
field.  This  concern  stemmed  feom  the  feet  that 


more  than  700  ostensible  reporters  showed  up  in 
Barbados,  West  Indies,  to  cover  the  Grenadaep- 
eration.  The  panel  found  this  mind-boggfeag 
since  the  largest  number  of  in-country  cofpi- 
spondents  in  Vietnam  on  any  one  day  waslffit 
Grenada  involved  less  than  one-tenth  .aSffe: 
-military  force  that  was  in  Vietnam  when  the  iff  ; 
were  there.  ' 

Following  the  panel  retommendationfr^fM} 
instituted  the  National  Media  Pool  (NMPrm 
'1984-  Several  practice  runs  were  held  dupBtt 
major  military  maneuvers  to  help  work  oufc  nfc 
bugs.  This  pool  was  used  during  the  Perrhn<§jjif  v; 
naval  canker  escort  operation  in  l98&aMW|. 
'  though  there  were  some  complaints,  it 

work  adequately.  During  Operation  Jut  Gm p* 
in  Panama  in  December  1989,  dreNMPvw^ 
rivaled,  but  the  concept  did  not  wotk  welk^Ejte ^ 
pool  arrived  late;  it  was  not  permitted  mgppa* 
the  operation  adequately;  and  other  lepatlMfcs- 
were  already  on  die  scene  and  kept  amvfoiffis. 

Desert  Shield  Deeert  Storm.  Before  «qnr 
-stdering  the  media-military  relationshipdn 
operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Stormf  Wt 
should  examine  what  happened  to  the  censor¬ 
ship  concept  that  seemed  to  be  the  solution  to 
safeguarding  operational  security  and  troop  safe¬ 
ty  after  the  Korean  War.  DOD  moved  away 
from  this  concept  during  the  1960s  and  1970k 
Because  censorship  was  not  feasible  in  Vietnam, 
-DOD  decided  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  or 
necessary  again.  As  a  result,  die  Army’s  Reid 
Press  Censorship  reserve  units,  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  exercise  censorship  during  military  op¬ 
erations,  were  disbanded  in  1977. 

As  a  replacement  concept,  DOD  adopted  the 
Sidle  Panel  recommendation  that  the  ground 
rule  system  be  used  in  future  military  operations. 
Inf.itjgnrally,  the  panel  made  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  1984  because  the  military  no  longer  had 
a  trained  censorship  capability,  and  the  use  of 
ground  rules  seemed  to  be  the  only  system  avail¬ 
able  to  exercise  the  necessary  control  over  the 
media  concerning  operational  security  and 
troop  safety. 

When  Desert  Shield  erupted,  DOD  chose  to 
implement  the  pool  concept,  but  it  was  modified 
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As  the  war  progressed,  unfavorable  stories  about  the  military  in 
Vietnam  also  grew,  resulting  in  increased  distrust,  oven  dislike,  of  the  pres^ 
by  the  military — even  though  some  of  the  stories  were  true  or  partially  true. 
Tile  coverage  of  the  Tet  offensive  was  especially  misleading  and  negativ  e.  .  .  . 
The  arrival  in  Vietnam  of  many  young,  inexperienced  reporters  who  knew 
little  about  the  military  or  the  Vietnamese  | resulted  in J  stories  ( that |  were 
often  inaccurate  or  slanted  negatively  because  of  this  inexperience.  Those 
who  staved  long  enough  improved,  but  many  were  on  short  assignments. 


considbaWy  Before  the  operation  ended.  A  17- 
person  NMP  accompanied  die  first  troops  into 
Saudi  Arabia  in  early  August  1990,  and  by  all  ac¬ 
counts,  the  system  worked  well  for  the  two  weeks 
the  pool  operated.  However,  as  troops  poured 
into  the  operations  area,  so  did  media  representa¬ 
tives.  In  fact,  there  were  nearly  800  correspond¬ 
ents  there  by  December  and,  when  the  war  end¬ 
ed,  there  were  over  1 ,600  correspondents  on 
hand.  The  NMP  was  shut  down  after  about  two 
weeks  because  the  large  number  of  nonpool  re¬ 
porters  on  the  scene  made  it  unnecessary. 

It  became  obvious  early  that  the  large  number 
of  reporters  was  going  to  be  hard  to  handle.  Most 
of  the  reporters  wanted  to  see  the  action  when 
it  began,  but  there  were  simply  too  many  for  the 
military  to  accommodate.  Therefore,  DOD  de¬ 
cided  to  initiate  a  system  of  pools  to  provide  ac¬ 
cess  to  as  many  newsmen  as  possible. 


-  •  .  /".^v 

The  pressprefers  to  be  on  its  own  duringtfcftde 
but,  as  any  military  person  who  has  seen  combat 
knows,  too  many  reporters  on  hand  trying  to 
cover  an  action  can  impair  operational  security 
and  troop  safety.  Too  many  reporters  on  their 
own  can  impede  the  conduct  of  a  battle.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  large  majority  of  the 
correspondents  is  not  experienced  in  covering 
combat,  which  was  the  case  in  Saudi  Arabia 
Some  try  to  question  troop  leaders  in  the  heat  of 
a  jjght.  Others  draw  unwarranted  conclusions 
because  they  do  not  know  or  understand  what  is 
going  on  Many  are  unfamiliar  with  military  tac¬ 
tics  and,  by  their  actions  on  the  ground,  can  in¬ 
advertently  create  problems  by  exposing  troop 
positions  or  movements,  or  by  filing  stories  that 
will  be  helpful  to  the  enemy. 

In  DeSert  Storm,  an  overriding  problem  was 
that  the  operation  was  not  like  World  War  11, 
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ikIl-cI  unlimited 
icipalion  h\  the  media.  .  .  . 


I )( ^ D  uoiild  select  the  a^eneies 
|  that  eu\erd  the  widest  American 
atidieneel,  and  the  i  itter  \\ ould 
••elect  the  reporters.  Material 

Lienerated  h\  the  pool  would  he 
made  mailable  to  all  interested 
.mi  K-s  Hi  a  included  in 
.he  pool. 
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ater  compares  favorably  with  World  War  II  and 
Vietnam  figures.  According  to  DOD,  on  D-day 
in  World  War  II,  there  were  461  reporters  ac* 
credited  to  Supreme  Headquarters  AlliecHbp*- 
ditionary  Force,  but  only  27  went  ashore  with 
troops,  In  Vietnam  duringTet,  of  about  600Ctx^ 
respondents  accredited  to  MACV,  less  thaiwtflQ 


TiTIjTtJ  i  r 


Korea 

rideWOti 
inWorfdW&f 


tow* 

illl ‘ie.  .  i'wd. « 


i  i  a  vTc 


as 

ireidddfityjump 


Vietnam. 

Desm  Sitcmn  ground  action  covered  huge  dis' 
tances,  die  action 

was  chaotic.  Reporters  coveringtroop  units  had 
to  ride  with  dm- troops  andoouktaot  tag  along 

to  know  in  advance  how  many  reporters  he 
would  have  mreakr  alopgao  dm  he  could  ac¬ 
commodate  them, 

The  DODK^nnalQimmand  (CENTCOM) 
solutions  to  the  number  of  reporters  and  opera' 
tional  security/troop  safety  problems  were  two¬ 
fold.  Thenumberepcobiemwasdifflidkdby  the 
use  of  upro  20  small  pooh,  varyingjn  sire  for  the 
mo6t  part  from  seven  to  17  members.  By  Febru¬ 
ary  1991,  there  were  almost 200  reporters  in  the 
field,  all  as  ffool  members,  with  about half  ^cover¬ 
ing  the  Army  and  the  remainder  split  up  among 
die  Marinescn  land  and  at  sea,  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force.  Pools  were  in  place  before  the  air 
campaign  began,  die  number  varying  with  the 
situation. 

The  ratio  of  numbers  cf  reporters  covering  the 
action  versus  total  reporters  available  in  the  the¬ 


ave.  In  addition,  research  shows  that  theVScfc- 
nam  press  corps  averaged  about  400  during 
1967-1969.  Of  this  number,  only  about  40  were 
in  the- field  on  a  given  day.  Madiemaricad^ 
these  figures  work  out  to:  * 

•  World  War  11,  D-day— 6%  cf 

news  people  in  the  field.  N-  * 

•  Vietnam,  Tet — 15%  of  available  news 
people  in  the  field. 

•  Vietnam,  1967-1969  average — 10%  of 
available  in  the  field. 

•  Desert  Storm,  February  1991 — 14%  of 
available  news  people  in  the  field. 

The  operational  security/troop  safety  problem 
was  handled  via  ground  rules.  On  15  January 
1991,  DOD  issued  12  ground  rules  and  two  jjeggi 
cf  additional  media  guidance.  This  was  the  final 
modification  of  ground  rules  issued  earlier  during 
Desert  Shield.  CENTOOM  provided  its  final 
guidance  on  pool  operations  and  security  andflt 
January.  The  difference  between  the  use  of  dime 
ground  rules  in  Desert  Storm  and  similar  rules  in 
Vietnam  was  that  in  Vietnam,  die  press  was  its 
own  censor.  After  a  story  came  out  that  violated 
the  ground  rules,  die  reporter  concerned  had  his 
accreditation  suspended  or  canceled.  In  Desert 
Storm,  all  material  prepared  by  a  pool  member 
had  to  be  reviewed  by  the  public  affairs  officer  ac¬ 
companying  the  pool  for  adherence  to  the 
ground  rules.  If  the  public  affairs  officer  approved 
the-  material,  it  was  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible 
-t^the  appropriate  news  agency  in  Dhahran  for 
release.  If  die  review  indicated  that  something 
should  be  changed  or  deleted  and  the  reporter 
did  not  agree,  the  story  was  forwarded  to  the 
CENTCOM  press  center  in  Dhahran  for  review. 

If  die  review  officer  there  agreed  that  the  story 
violated  the  ground  rules  and  die  reporter  or  his 
agency  did  not,  it  was  appealed  to  the  Pentagon. 
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A  journalist  interviewing 
military  personnel  during 
\  operations  on  Grenada. 
October  1983. 
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After  Vietnam  and  before  Grenada,  the  military’  felt  that  media 
coverage  of  the  military  continued  to  be  somewhat  antagonistic  and 
negative,  so  the  distrust  continued  unabated.  This  distrust,  undoubtedly, 
was  reciprocated  by  some  media  representatives  .  .  .  Although  never  admitted, 
the  military  ’s  distrust  of  die  media  at  the  time  of  the  Grenada  operation  in 
1983  had  to  be  part  of  the  reason  the  media  were  not  permitted  on  Grenada 
for  the  first  tw#  days,  and  only  a  pool  was  allowed  on  the  third  day. 


If  the  public  affairs  security  review  officer  at 
the  Pentagon  thought  there  was  a  problem,  the 
matter  was  discussed  directly  with  the  appropri- 
ate  bureau  chief  or  editor  in  the  United  States. 
If,  after  this  discussion,  the  news  agency  still 
wanted  to  use  the  story,  they  could  do  so.  This 
system  ot  security  review  was,  therefore,  not 
equivalent  to  censorship  where  the  government 
makes  the  final  decision.  The  main  problem 
with  the  Desert  Storm  security  review  system  was 
the  delay  often  created  in  putting  out  die  story. 

The  security  review  system  applied  only  to 
correspondents  in  the  pools.  All  correspondents 
were  required  to  abide  by  the  ground  rules,  but 
print,  photo,  television  and  radio  items  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  media  in  rear  areas  were  not  reviewed. 

Based  on  all  of  the  above,  it  would  appear  that 
the  current  media  outcry  is  not  fully  warranted. 
However,  there  is  validity  to  some  ot  their 


complaints.  Let  us  look  at  the  major  complaints 
voiced  thus  far. 

One  complaint  is  that  some  pools,  perhaps 
most,  assigned  to  cover  a  unit(s)  were  kept  in  a 
group  at  all  times  and  not  allowed  to  split  up  to 
get  a  more  complete  picture  ot  what  was  going 
on.  Why  the  military  did  this  does  not  seem  to 
make  much  sense  in  view  ot  the  security  review 
backup  system.  Splitting  up  a  pool  may  mean  ad¬ 
ditional  escorts  are  needed,  but  it  should  not 
mean  thaua  public  affairs  officer  has  to  be  with 
each.jegment  of  the  pool.  In  Vietnam,  when  a 
group  of  reporters  was  brought  to  the  scene  ot  ac¬ 
tion,  the  major  unit  involved  often  provided 
guides  for  each  small  group  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  tor  individual  reporter*.  Guide  sources 
included  the  major  unit’s  public  affairs  staff,  some 
lower-unit  commanders  who  were  not  unhappy 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  reporter  or  two,  assistant 
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sources. 


too  many  reporters  attempting  to  file  their  stories 
and  insufficient  communications  outlets  to  ac- 


This  modus  operandi  has,  in  fact,  been  fairly 
standanMbr themajority  of  pools  created  by  the 
military  since  World  War  II  and  prior  to  the  Sidle 
Panel.  This  is  what  the  panel  had  in  mind  when 
it  recommended  the  use  of  pools  in  the  first  place. 

Another  pool  problem  occurred  in  some  cases 
during  Desert,Storm  when  the  pool  was  not  diS' 
patched  in  a  timely  fashion.  This  should  be  easy 
to  correct  with  proper  planning  and  priority. 

Timely  transmission  of  news  stories  is  vital  to  r 
the  press.-  DOD  has  already  admitted  that  this 
_  did  not  occur  in  some  instances.  Nor  is  this  a 
new  problem  when  the  military  has  to  handle 
story  transmissions.  It  can  be  solved  by  proper 
planning,  priority  assignment  and  adequate  re¬ 
sources.  Dedicating  adequate  resources  is  also  a 
factor  when  estimating  how  many  reporters  can 
cover  an  action.  Sometimes  there  may  just  be 


commodate  them  all  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  media  do  not  like  pools.  One  recent 
post -Desert  Storm  recommendation  made  by  a 
group  of  high-level  media  executives  agreed  that 
pools  might  be  needed  initially,  but  they  should 
be  disbanded  after  36  hours  and  then  reporters 
should  be  on  their  own. 

Such  a  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  all  military 
operations  on  two  counts.  First,  there  is  no  way 
to  predict  when  a  pool  can  be  disbanded  and, 
-JSased  on  my  experience,  36  hours  would  be  too 
soon  in  many  instances.  Pools  may  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  duration,  as  in  Desert  Storm. 

Second,  if  there  are  too  many  reporters  trying 
to  cover  an  operation,  such  as  the  1 ,600  at  Desert 
Storm,  they  could  never  be  allowed  to  team  the 
battlefield  at  will.  In  our  wars  during  this  centu¬ 
ry,  the  military  has  had  to  provide  reporter  trans- 
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portation  more  often  than  not.  The  press  can 
and  should  be  transported  by  the  military  if  that 
is  the  only  way  the  reporters  can  do  their  job.  But 
this  transportation  must  be  furnished  in  a  way 
that  does  not  significantly  interfere  with  opera¬ 
tions.  The rnffitey*  cannot  provide  an  on-call 
taxi  service  for  individual  reporters  working  on 
their  own. 

Still  another  media  complaint  that  apparently 
has  some  basis  infect  is  that  public  affairs  pool  es¬ 
corts  kept  reporters  under  too  tight  control, 
keeping  them  awayftom  negative  news,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the 

cropped  ,  _ . 

ert  Storm,  there  was Irfoemudt,' 

if  anything*  to conceal  from  die  reporters.  But 
the  tight  contirilcomplamt  is  stffivaM  Not  al¬ 
lowing  the  pools  ©split  up  is  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  this,  as  iS  the  feet  that  some  pools  re¬ 
quired  mandatory  monitoring  of  all  interviews. 
This  requirement  was  eliminated  as  the  war 
went  on.  However,  an  interview  should  be  mon¬ 
itored  if  the  person  being  interviewed  requests  it, 
which  is  often  the  case. 

As  an  aside,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  officer  escort  might  be  too  strict,  even 
though  he  should  not  be.  Public  affairs  officers 
are  well  aware  of  the  negative  approach  some  re¬ 
porters  and  news  agencies  have  taken  during  and 
after  Vietnam.  I  recall  seeing  a  cable  sent  by  a 
major  television  network  to  its  Saigon  bureau 
chief  in  the  1966—1967  period.  It  said  essentially, 
“When  the  Army  does  something  well,  it  is  not 
news.  It  is  expected.  So,  concentrate  on  when 
the  Army  does  something  wrong.  That’s  news.” 
Based  on  this  networks  current  nightly  news 
program,  the  network  is  still  sometimes  operat¬ 
ing  by  this  principle. 

Nonetheless,  pool  escorts  should  not  be  too 
strict.  We  must  all  remember  that  when  the  mil¬ 
itary  does  something  wrong  or  unwise,  the  tax¬ 
payers  have  a  right  to  know  about  it,  unless  it 
would  be  of  genuine  help  to  die  enemy.  In  such 
cases,  publicity  should  be  deferred  until  there 
will  be  no  gain  for  the  enemy  upon  its  release. 

The  media  executives  also  claim  that  the  Des¬ 
ert  Storm  media  restrictions  promoted  news  man- 
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[  A j  pool  w  as  used  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  naval  tanker  escort 
operation  in  1987,  and  although 
there  were  some  complaints,  it 
seemed  to  work  adequately.  During 
Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama  in 
December  1989.  tile  NMP  was 
activated,  hut  the  concept  did  not 
work  well.  The  pool  arrived  late;  it 
was  not  permitted  to  cover  the 
operation  adequately;  and  other 
reporters  were  already  on  the 
scene  and  kept  arriving. 


agement  designed  to  provide  a  sanitized  version 
of  the  war.  This  is  not  a  new  complaint.  We 
heardmany  such  allegations  during  the  Vietnam 
Wajp  There  may  have  been  some  truth  to  them 
then,  but  news  management  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  Desert  Storm  restrictions.  In  most  cases, 
Desert  Storm  restrictions  can  be  directly  linked  to 
operations  and  were  designed  solely  to  preserve 
military  security  and  troop  safety. 

Possible  Solutions.  Having  studied  both 
the  media’s  complaints  and  the  military’s 
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Bryant  Gumbel  talking  to  troops  before 
a  Today  taping,  Septenfoer199a. 


I  he  main  problem  with  the  Desert  Storm  security  review  sy  stem 
was  the  delay  often  created  in  putting  out  the  story.  The  security  review 
system  applied  only  to  correspondents  in  the  pools.  All  correspondents  were 
required  to  abide  bv  the  ground  rules,  hjjt  print,  photo,  television  and  radio 
items  generated  bv  the  media  in-ear  areas  were  not  reviewed. 


concerns,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  some 
reasonable  solutions  to  the  military-media 
problems  concerning  coverage  of  combat  opera¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  a  first  step  toward  an  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  accomplished  by  appropriate  DOD 
officials  meeting  with  senior  major  media  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  negotiating  a  “guideline”  solution. 

A  possible  solution  could  be  for  both  skies  to 
agree  to  the  following  as  a  workable  set  of 
guidelines: 

•  Operational  security  and  troop  safety 
considerations  must  take  precedence  over  any 
other  factors. 

•  To  make  it  possible  for  reporters  to  be  “on 
their  own”  to  the  maximum  degree  possible 
without  impairing  operational  security  and 
trixip  safety,  the  number  of  reporters  and  backup 
personnel  covering  a  combat  operation  must  be 
limited  to  a  reasonable  figure. 

•  The  maximum  number  will  vary  with  the 
situation,  but  a  guideline  based  on  the  discus¬ 
sion  above  might  well  be  a  ratio  of  500  news 
people  for  a  500,000-man  US  or  coalition  force. 
Tins  includes  reporter  backup  personnel. 

•  If  a  coalition  is  involved,  the  500  will  in¬ 
clude  appropriate  foreign  news  agency  repre¬ 
sentatives,  based  on  the  number  of  foreign  na¬ 


tions  involved  and  the  size  of  their  military 
contingents.  If  only  US  forces  are  involved, 
some  major  foreign  news  agencies  should  still 
be  represented. 

•  If  the  news  media  are  unable  to  agree  on 
a  reporter  limitation,  COD  will  have  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  maximum  and  enforce  it  via  the  accred¬ 
itation  process. 

•  TThe  bulk  of  the  press  representation  in¬ 
volved  should  be  provided  by  news  agencies 
that  have  the  greatest  coverage  and  impact  on 
the  American  public  and  the  people  of  coalition 
nations. 

•  Pools  will  be  used  initially,  when  neces¬ 
sary  (which  will  be  almost  all  ot  the  time),  in  all 
operations.  These  pools  will  be  as  large  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Normally,  the  pools  will  be  split  up  after  ar¬ 
rival  at  their  destinations. 

•  Each  pool  will  be  accompanied  by  at  least 
oflb  public  affairs  officer  whose  mission  is  to  ar¬ 
range  maximum  coverage  consistent  with  secu¬ 
rity  and  troop  (not  reporter)  safety  requirements. 

•  Guides  will  be  provided  bv  visited  units  to 
assist  reporters  in  covering  the  story  when  the 
pool  splits  up. 

•  The  p' lhlic  affair  escort  officer,  assisted  by 
the  visited  unit,  will  provide  for  briefings,  inter- 
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views,  transportation,  meals,  billeting  and  com¬ 
munications  means  to  transmit  copy,  films  and 
tapes  from  the  poolers  to  the  rear. 

•  If  pools  are  required  for  an  extended  peri¬ 
od,  correspondent  members  will  be  rotated  peri¬ 
odically  to  and  from  the  rear  and  to  other  units. 

•  Media  representing  Specific  US  localities 
where  units  are  normally  stationed  will  have  a 
low  pool  priority,  but  should  be  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  die  troops  occasionally  on  a 
special  basis.  If  necessary,  DOD  should  allow 
such  reporters  into  the  operations  area  for  short 
visits  even  if  their  presence  exceeds  the  overall 
reporter  maximum. 

A  last  and  critical  guideline  is  required  for  se¬ 
curity  controL  Currently,  the  media  and  the  mil¬ 
itary  have  three  choices  in  this  matter.  For  future 
operations,  they  should  agree  on  one  of  these: 

•  DOD  to  issue  appropriate  ground  rules  to 
prevent  information  becoming  public  that  will 
damage  operational  security  or  troop  safety. 

•  DOD  to  issue  such  ground  rules  and,  in 
addition,  make  arrangements  for  rapid  security 
review  and  transmission  of  reporters’  products. 

•  In  lieu  of  either  of  these  options,  field 
press  censorship  will  be  used.  To  ensure  that 
DOD  is  prepared  to  handle  censorship  efficient¬ 
ly,  DOD  must  activate  and  train  field  press  cen¬ 
sorship  reserve  units.  DOD  ground  rules  will 
serve  as  the  basis  of  censorship  action. 

-  I  personally  prefer  field  press  censorship  as  the 
best  solution.  It  has  worked  well  before  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  for  reporters, 
as  well  as  totally  protecting  security  and  troop 
safety.  It  can  also  be  handled  rapidly  as  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea.  The  other  two  solutions  do 
not  provide  total  protection. 

Cooperation.  The  secret  of  successful  mili¬ 
tary-media  relations  is  cooperation.  The  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  press  rarely  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  really  need  each  other.  The  need  for  the 
press  to  cooperate  with  the  military  is  obvious: 


A  17-person  |  media  pool| 
accompanied  the  first  troops  into 
Saudi  Arabia  in  carlv  August  llWt\ 
and  hv  ail  accounts,  the  »Wcm 
worked  well  for  the  two  weeks  the 
pool  operated.  However,  as  troops 
poured  into  the  operations  area,  so 
did  media  representatives. 

In  fact,  there  were  nearlv  >00 
correspondents  there  hv  December 
and,  when  the  war  ended,  there 
were  over  I  ,h00  correspondents 
on  hand. 


noncooperation  may 
cess  to 

nonetheless  real,  is  the  need  for  die  military  to 
cooperate  with  the  media. .  The  Americantax" 
payer  has  die  right  to  know  what  die  military  is 
doing,  except  when  this  is  precluded  by  military 
security  or  troop  safety  considerations.  The  mis¬ 
sion  of  providing  this  information  to  the  public 
is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  media.  The 
military  also  needs  to  get  foil  public  recognition 
and  credit  for  the  good  job  that  it  almost  always 
performs.  The  primary  means  of  informing  die 
public  and  getting  this  credit  is  again  through 
the  media. 

As  the  Sidle  Panel  wrote  in  concluding  its  re¬ 


port:  “The  optimum  solution  to  ensure  proper 
coverage  of  military  operations  is  to  have  the 
military — represented  by  competent,  profes¬ 
sional  public  affairs  personnel  and  commanders 
who  understand  media  problems — working  with 
the  media — represented  by  competent,  profes¬ 
sional  reporters  and  editors  who  understand  mil¬ 
itary  problems — in  a  nonantagonistic  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  panel  urges  both  institutions  to 
,  adoptthis  philosophy  and  make  it  work.” 

-  vThese  conclusions  are  just  as  valid  today  in 
light  of  the  the  most  recent  media-military  con¬ 
frontations  during  and  after  Desert  Storm.  MR 


Major  Genera,  .inant  Stifle,  US  Army,  Retired,  resides  in  Pmehurn,  North  Car- 
oima.  A  veteran  public  chairs  officer  and  crewman  of  the  Sidle  Commission,  he  sewed 
as  chief  of  mfomuaon,  US  M aitary  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam;  Army’s  chief 
of  information;  and  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  public  affairs. 
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It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  more  than  six 
months  since  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  the  after- 


math;  the  necessary  and  considerable  effort  to  study  and  draw  lessons  from  the 
war  shiftectintdhigh  gear.  The  Army  immediately  set  about  the  task  of  sifting 
through  the  ^iperieneesofthe  war  effort  and  searching  for  the  important  lessons. 

from  its  traditional  format  and 
t a  condensed  review  of  the  major  events,  important  peo- 
but  pivotal  period.  The  remainder  of  this  edition  is 
intendedto  pct^etdoor  readers,  the  students  and  faculties  in  our  schools,  lead¬ 
ers  in  the^  field:  and  all  interested  professionals,  a  minireference  document  to 
study  the  events  of  foe  Gulf  War.  The  information  used  to  compile  this  section 
was  gafhena&fnoma  wide:  range  of  official  and  unofficial  sources.  Many  Army 


information  fhom  numerous  official  docu¬ 


ments;  afteiraction  reports  and  scores  of  civilian  publications. 

Obviously,  foe  relevant  material  for  this  presentation  is  voluminous;  it  could  fill 
several  editions  with  useful  and  interesting  information.  The  focus  herein  was 
narrowed  to  provide  a  recap  of  foe  more  important  facts,  events  and  actions  in  a  . 
manner  that  facilitates  foe  objective  review  and  study  of  foe  war. 

The  following  sections  are  offered: 

•  A  chronology  of  events  surrounding  foe  invasion  and  liberation  of  Kuwait 

•  The  United  Nations  resolutions. 

•  The  member  nations  of  foe  coalition  and  their  force  contributions. 

•  Several  key  presidential  addresses  to  the  nation. 

•  The  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

•  The  president’s  address  to  the  Iraqi  people. 

•  The  letter  sent  to  Saddam  Hussein,  rejected  by  his  foreign  minister. 

•  Selected  quotes  of  key  congressional  leaders  during  the  period. 

•  General  Schwarzkopf’s  strategy  briefing. 

•  A  bibliography  of  additional  readings  available  on  the  subject. 

We  at  Military  Review  acknowledge  that  despite  our  considerable  efforts,  this 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  complete  and  final  report  on  the  war  effort.  Certainly, 
there  are  important  aspects  that  are  not  covered  here.  But,  we  hope  this  presen¬ 
tation  will  prove  useful  to  the  continuing  study  of  the  Gulf  War  and  the  valuable 
learning  process  that  will  follow. 

Finally,  Military  Review  pledges  to  continue  to  pursue  and  to  publish  reports, 
reviews,  experiences  and  important  lessons  from  those  who  contributed  to  and 
continue  to  participate  in  the  execution  of  missions  in  foe  gulf.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  Operation  Provide  Comfort  has  only  recently  ended.  We  still  have  significant 
forces  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iraq  and  the  gulf,  faithfully  serving  the  nation.  This 
and  future  editions  of  Military  Review  are  dedicated  to  providing  our  readers  with 
objective  coverage  and  frank  discussions  of  US  military  actions  in  Desert  Shield, 
Desert  Storm,  Provide  Comfort,  and  whatever  follows. 


Chronology 


February  1990 _ 

19  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein 
demands  US  remove  its  warships  from 
Persian  Gulf. 

March  1990 


10  British  journalist  Farzad  Bazhoft  is 
tned  and  convicted  of  espionage  in 
Iraq.  He  is  subsequently  hanged  on  1 5 
March.  United  Kingdom  (UK)  recalls  its 
ambassador  over  the  incident 

30  US  intelligence  confirms  Iraq  has 
built  permanent  missile  launchers  in 
western  Iraq,  putting  Tel  Aviv  within 
range  of  Scud  missiles. 

April  1990 _ 

2  Hussein  says  Iraq  has  binary  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons  and  threatens  to  "make 
fire  eat  half  of  Israel  if  it  tnes  anything 
against  Iraq." 

17  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  and  United 
Arab  Emirates  (UAE)  say  they  will  low¬ 
er  oil  output  because  of  glut  and  low 
prices. 

■  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  closes 
at  2765.77:  New  York  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  oil  closes  at  SI  9.87  per  barrel 

May  1990 _ 

3  Emergency  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
meeting  agrees  to  lower  output. 

28-30  At  Arab  League  Summit  in 
Baghdad,  Hussein  calls  for  Arabs  to  lib¬ 
erate  Jerusalem,  pushes  for  attacks  on 
US  for  supporting  Israel,  demands  S27 
billion  from  Kuwait  and  deplores  Kuwai¬ 
ti  and  UAE  overproduction  of  oil 

June  1990 

26  Hussein  warns  Kuwait  and  UAE  to 
curb  excess  production  so  price  can 
rise  from  $14  to  $25  per  barrel. 

27  Iraq  fails  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Turkey  and  Syria  on  sharing  of 
Euphrates  waters. 


July  1990 _ 

1 0  In  Jeddah.  Saudi  Arabia,  at  OPEC 
meeting,  Kuwait  and  UAE  agree  to 
abide  by  their  oil  quotas:  Saudis  will  cut 
production:  Iraq  agrees  to  Iranian  pro¬ 
posal  to  raise  pnce  to  S25  per  barrel. 

15  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Tanq  Aziz 
sends  letter  to  Arab  League  Secretary- 
General  Klibi,  accusing  Kuwait  of  steal¬ 
ing  oil  from  Rumalia  oil  field  and  con¬ 
spiring  to  reduce  Iraq's  oil  income. 

17  Hussein  threatens  military  action 
if  Kuwait  and  the  UAE  fail  to  comply 
with  oil  quotas:  says  drop  in  oil  prices 
has  caused  Iraq  to  lose  billions  in  oil 
revenues 

18  Kuwait  cabinet  discusses  Iraqi 
demand  for  S2.4  billion  for  Rumalia  oil. 
calls  military  alert  and  emergency 
session  of  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
(GCC). 

20  Kuwait  claims  that  Iraqs  belliger¬ 
ence  is  aimed  at  getting  them  to  write 
off  Iraqs  510  billion  war  debt. 

22  Egyptian  President  Hosm  Muba¬ 
rak  goes  to  Baghdad  to  mediate  dis¬ 
pute.  says  he  has  Hussein's  "assur¬ 
ances’’  that  Iraq  would  not  move 
against  Kuwait. 

24  Iraq  deploys  troops  on  the  Kuwaiti 
border. 

■  US  places  six  warships  in  the  area  on 
alert  and  begins  conducting  a  military 
exercise  with  the  UAE. 

25  Mubarak  says  that  Iraq  and  Kuwait 
plan  to  meet  in  Jeddah  Saudi  Arabia, 
to  resolve  their  differences. 

■  Hussein  tells  Apnl  Glaspie.  US  am¬ 
bassador  to  Iraq.  "Yours  is  a  society 
which  cannot  accept  10.000 -dead  in 
one  battle.”  She  tells  Htissein  that  US 
has  no  opinion  about  Iraq’s  border  dis¬ 
pute  with  Kuwait:  however,  she  warns 
against  use  of  force 

■  Hussein  sends  President  George 
Bush  a  message  expressing  his  desire 
to  resolve  the  cnsis  peacefully 

26  At  OPEC  meeting  in  Geneva.  Ku¬ 
wait  agrees  to  lower  quotas  and  higher 
prices.  Benchmark  price  set  at  S21 


per  banel.  Hussein  moves  another 
30,000  troops  to  border 

31  Talks  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait 
open  in  Jeddah. 

■  Iraq  demands  cession  of  disputed 
Ku'-aiti  territory  and  S10  billion. 

■  Iraq  masses  100.000  troops  on  Ku¬ 
wait’s  border. 

August  1990 _ 

1  Iraq  walks  out  of  talks  with  Kuwait. 
Dow  Jones  closes  at  2.899  26;  oil 
closes  at  $21  54  per  barrel 

2  Iraqi  forces  invade,  seize  and  oc¬ 
cupy  Kuwait  at  4:00  a  m  (Kuwaiti  time). 

■  Bush  signs  executive  order  banning 
trade  with  Iraq,  freezes  assets  of  both 
Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  calls  on  other  na¬ 
tions  to  take  similar  action. 


■  UK.  France  and  Switzerland  freeze 
Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  assets 


■  United  Nations  Security  Council 
(UNSC)  adopts  Resolution  660.  con¬ 
demning  the  invasion  and  calling  for  the 
immedia’e  and  unconditional  withdraw¬ 
al  from  Kuwait. 

•  Soviet  Union  suspends  delivery  of  all 
military  equipment  to  Iraq 

■  Iraq  warns  other  countries  not  to 
come  to  Kuwait  s  assistance.  We  will 
make  Kuwait  a  graveyard  for  those 
who  launch  any  aggression  ’ 

3  Resistance  forces  continue  to  fight 
in  Kuwait  City 

■  Iraq  masses  troops  along  the  Ku- 
wait-Saudi  Arabia  border 

■  Bush  warns  Iraq  not  to  invade  Saudi 
Arabia.  US  offers  to  defend  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  against  an  Iraqi  attack 
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■  Iraq  announces  rt  will  begin  withdraw¬ 
ing  troops  on  5  August 

■  US  and  Soviet  officials  in  Moscow  is¬ 
sue  a  joint  statement  condemning  the 
invasion  and  calling  for  an  immediate 
Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 


■  State  Department  says  that  Ameri¬ 
can  oil  field  workers  are  missing. 


■  Arab  League  members  condemn  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait;  five  nations  vote 
against  the  condemnation  or  abstain. 


■  Japan,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  freeze  Iraqi  and  Ku¬ 
waiti  assets. 


■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,809.65;oil 
doses  at  $24.49  per  barrel. 


4  Iraq  announces  a  new  military  gov¬ 
ernment  for  Iraqi-controlled  Kuwait. 

■  European  Community  (EC)  imposes 
sanctions  and  emoargo  against  Iraq. 

■  Bush  meets  with  advisers  at  Camp 
David,  MD;  then  calls  King  Faha  Ibn 
Abdel  Aziz  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  offer 
American  military  aid. 

■  Jordan  describes  Iraq's  Hussein  as 
an  Arab  patriot. 

■  Satellite  photos  indicate  reinforce¬ 
ment.  not  withdrawal,  of  Iraqi  troops  in 
Kuwait. 

■  Canada  and  Japan  ban  oil  imports 
from  Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  suspend  all 
trading  with  those  countries. 


5  Secret  ■  of  Defense  Richard  B. 
Cheney  departs  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  dis¬ 
cuss  deployment  of  American  troops 
there. 

■  Bush  says  that  US  and  allies  will  not 
allow  a  puppet  regime  in  Kuwait  and 
that  Iraq  lied  about  pulling  out  of  Ku¬ 
wait. 


6  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  661,  plac¬ 
ing  a  trade  embargo  in  Iraq. 

■  Cheney  shows  satettte  photos  to 
Saudi  officials  depicting  the  Iraqi  troop 


concentrations  along  their  northern  bor¬ 
der  King  Fahd  agrees  to  permit  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  US  troops  on  Saudi  soil  to 
prevent  an  Iraqi  attack. 

■  Iraqi  solders  continue  to  round  up 
foreigners  in  Kuwait  and  begin  trans¬ 
porting  them  to  Iraq. 

■  Iraq  reduces  flow  of  oil  through  Turk¬ 
ish  pipeline  due  to  receiving  end  being 
fuD. 

■  Kuwait’s  emir  offers  to  talk  about  trad¬ 
ing  territory  for  Iraqi  withdrawal. 

■  King  Fahd  requests  US  military  assis¬ 
tance. 

■  Bush  orders  US  forces  to  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia. 

■  Hussein  announces  his  seizure  of 
Kuwait  is  irreversible. 

7  US  begins  moving  air  forces  to  re¬ 
gion;  deploys  1st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing; 
82d  Airborne  Division  begins  deploying; 
first  pre-positioned  ship  departs  from 
Diego  Garcia  for  the  gulf. 

■  State  Department  reports  about 
3,500  Americans  are  trapped  in  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  because  all  airports  and 
border  crossings  have  been  closed. 

■  Turkey  shuts  off  flow  of  oil  through  its 
pipeline. 

■  OPEC  announces  it  will  make  up  the 
oil  shortfall  caused  by  the  international 
embargo. 

8  Bush  tells  a  national  TV  audience 
that  "a  line  has  been  drawn  in  the  sancT 
and  that  50,000  US  troops  may  be  sent 
to  Saudi  Arabia  as  part  of  a  multination¬ 
al  force. 

■  Iraq  announces  that  Kuwait  is  its  1 9th 
province. 

■  UK  announces  it  will  send  additional 
air  and  naval  forces  to  defend  Saudi 
Arabia. 

9  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  662,  de¬ 
claring  the  annexation  of  Kuwait  “null 
and  void." 

■  Bush  sends  letter  to  Congress  com¬ 
plying  with  War  Powers  Resolution. 

■  Cheney  and  General  Colin  L.  Powell, 
chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  brief 
members  of  House  and  Senate  on 

Desert  Shield.  > 

.  / 

10  Iraq  orders  all  embassies  in  Ku¬ 
wait  closed  by  24  August. 

■  Emergency  Arab  summit  votes  12  to 
8  to  send  a  Pan-Arab  force  to  join  the 
American  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

■  Hussein  makes  television  appeal  to 
Arab  masses  to  “revolt  against  oppres¬ 
sion"  in  a  holy  war  against  foreigners. 


■  Military  Sealift  Command  activates 
18  ships  of  Ready  Reserve  Fleet 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,716.58;  oil 
closes  at  $26.23  per  barrel. 

11  Arabs  in  Yemen  and  Jordan  dem¬ 
onstrate  against  US  involvement. 

■  Eqypban  and  Moroccan  troops  begin 
to  arrive  in  Saudi  Arabia 

12  National  Media  Pool  deploys  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

■  The  US  says  it  will  use  force,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  interdict  trade  with  Iraq. 

■  Hussein  announces  peace  plan 
based  on  Israeli  withdrawal  from  occu¬ 
pied  territories. 

13  Iraqi  troops  in  Kuwait  continue  to 
round  up  foreigners. 

■  First  Fast  Sealift  ship  departs  for  the 
gulf. 

■  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  meets  with 
Hussein  in  Baghdad. 

14  King  Hussein  flies  to  Washington 
to  meet  with  Bush. 

15  Hussein  offers  to  meet  Iran’s  con¬ 
ditions  to  end  their  state  of  war. 

■  F-1 1 7  “Stealth"  fighters  begin  deploy¬ 
ing  to  the  Middle  East 


16  Bush  authorizes  US  forces  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  multinational  maritime  inter¬ 
cept  operations.  Iraq  now  has  about 
160,000  troops  in  Kuwait. 

17  Bush  decides  to  call  up  military  re¬ 
serves;  also  activates  38  dvii  reserve 
air  fleet  (CRAF)  aircraft  to  transport  sol¬ 
diers  to  the  Middte  East;  CRAF  aircraft 
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eventually  fly  more  than  5,300  missions 
in  support  of  operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm. 

■  First  pre-positioned  ship  arrives  in 
gulf. 

■  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2,681.44;  oil 
doses  at  $27.36  per  barrel. 

18  Two  US  warships  fire  warning 
shots  across  the  bow  of  two  Iraqi  oil 
tankers  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

■  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  664,  de¬ 
manding  Iraq  free  all  hostages  immedi¬ 
ately. 

■  Saudi  Arabia  calls  tor  emergency 
OPEC  meeting  to  raise  oil  production. 

19  Iraq  offers  to  release  all  foreigners 
if  US  forces  pull  out  of  gulf  region. 

20  Bush  declares  that  Americans  held 
in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  ate  hostages. 

■  Iraq  orders  aN  embassies  in  Kuwait  to 
dose  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

■  Iraq  announces  that  Western  hos¬ 
tages  will  be  moved  to  vital  military  in¬ 
stallations  to  use  them  as  human 
shields  to  deter  any  attack. 

■  OPEC  refuses  to  meet  in  emergency 
session;  Saudi  Arabia  announces  it  will 
increase  oil  production  to  make  up  for 
loss  of  Kuwaiti  oil. 

■  UAE  allows  US  forces  base  access. 

22  Bush  signs  the  executive  order 
placing  48,000  American  reservists  on 
active  duty  by  1  September. 

■  The  US  announces  mat  it  win  defy  the 
order  to  dose  its  embassy  in  Kuwait. 

■  Jordan  announces  that  it  is  closing  its 
borders  and  asks  the  UN  for  relief. 

■  Saudi  Arabia  says  it  win  provide  fuel 
for  US  forces. 

23  Hussein  talks  with  British  hos¬ 
tages  on  Baghdad  television. 

24  Iraq  warns  Kuwaitis  the  penalty  for 
hiding  foreigners  is  death. 

■  Iraqi  troops  surround  embassies  of 
several  Western  countries  and  cut  off 
electricity  and  water. 

■  State  Department  criticizes  USSR  for 
keeping  military  advisers  in  Iraq. 

■  Cheney  invokes  the  Feed  and  For¬ 
age  Act  of  1861,  allowing  DOD  to 
spend  more  money  than  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Congress. 

■  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2,532.92;  oil 
closes  at  $30.91  per  barrel. 


25  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  665,  au¬ 
thorizing  force  to  halt  ships  violating  the 
economic  blockade. 

■  Iraq  promises  to  release  dependents 
of  American  diplomats  from  Kuwait 
who  are  being  held  in  Baghdad. 

26  UN  announces  that  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  (UNSG) 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  will  meet  in  Jor¬ 
dan  with  Iraq’s  foreign  minister  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  gulf  crisis. 

27  First  Fast  Sealift  ship  arrives  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

■  OPEC  agrees  to  oil  production  in¬ 
crease  by  some  member  countries. 

28  C-5A  crashes  in  Ramstein,  Ger¬ 
many  en  route  to  gulf,  13  killed. 

■  Hussein  announces  that  he  wNI  allow 
all  women  and  children  to  leave  Iraq. 

■  US  expels  Iraqi  Embassy  personnel 
and  places  tight  travel  restrictions  on 
those  remaining. 


■  Bush  returns  from  Kermebunkport  to 
brief  about  170  members  of  Congress, 
who  support  his  handing  of  the  crisis. 

■  Mubarak  says  if  Iraq  leaves  Kuwait, 
all  Arabs  will  ask  foreign  troops  to 
leave. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  50,000 
troops. 

30  Bush  says  he  will  request  money 
from  other  nations  to  offset  the  military 
costs  of  Desert  Shield  and  results  of 
economic  embargo. 

■  Japan  pledges  $1  bfflJfm. 

31  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2,614.36;  oil 
closes  at  $27.32  per  barrel. 

September  1990 

4  Iraq  has  about  165,000  troops  in  Ku¬ 
wait;  another  100,000  outside  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Kuwait  and  about  2200  tanks. 


5  Hussein  calls  for  an  Islamic  holy  war 
against  US  forces  in  the  gulf  and  for  the 
overthrow  of  King  Fahd 

8  Iraq  imposes  a  new  penalty,  life  im¬ 
prisonment,  for  anyone  caught  trying  to 
flee  Kuwait 

7  First  US  evacuation  flight  from  Ku¬ 
wait  carries  167  Americans  home. 

■  Iraq  is  put  on  list  of  states  sponsoring 
terrorism. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,619.55;  oil 
doses  at  $30.04  per  barrel. 

9  At  Helsinki  summit  meeting.  Bush 
and  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev  declare  unoondtional  support  tor 
international  sanctions  against  Iraq. 

10  Iran  and  Iraq  renew  ful  diplomatic 
relations. 

■  Iraq  offers  free  oil  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  if  they  break  the  coalition  block¬ 
ade. 

11  Bush  addresses  joint  session  of 
Congress  on  Iraqi  crisis. 

■  Bush  tapes  an  8-minute  message  to 
the  Iraqi  people. 

■  Japan  increases  its  pledge  to  $2  bil¬ 
lion. 

13  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  666.  per¬ 
mitting  humanitarian  food  shipments  to 
Iraq  provided  that  they  are  distributed  by 
third  parties  such  as  the  Red  Cross/Red 
Crescent. 

■  Japan  increases  its  pledge  to  $4  bil¬ 
lion. 

■  Syria  agrees  to  send  1 0.000  troops  to 
the  gulf. 

14  Iraqi  troops  storm  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  ambassadors'  quarters  in  Kuwait. 

■  UK  announces  it  will  send  6,000 
troops  to  the  gulf. 

■  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2.564.11;  oil 
doses  at  $31.76  per  barrel. 

15  Flight  arrives  in  US  carrying  285 
American  and  Canadian  citizens. 

■  Soviet  Union  offers  to  raise  Iraq's  is¬ 
sues  diplomaticalfy  after  its  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  150,000 
troops. 

■  Germany  pledges  $2  billion  to  Desert 
Shield. 

1 6  Bush  addresses  the  Iraqi  people  on 
Baghdad  television. 
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■  UN  SC  adopts  Resolution  667,  con¬ 
demning  Iraq’s  aggressive  actions 
against  embassies  inKuwait 

■  Egypt  says  it  will  send  tt  mechanized 
division  to  Saudi  Arabia 

17  General  Michael  J.  Dugan,  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  is  relieved  after  his 
public  statements  on  the  situation  in  the 
gulf  region. 

■  Saucfi  Arabia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reestablish  diplomatic  ties. 

18  US  intelligence  reports  Iraqi  forces 
in  Kuwait  are  about  360,000. 

■  The  Netherlands  announces  it  will 
send  a  squadron  of  fighters  to  Turkey 
as  part  of  NATO. 

■  Argentina  announces  troop  deploy¬ 
ment  to  the  gulf. 


19  Bush  says  if  peaceful  efforts  fail, 
“We  are  prepared  to  take  additional 
steps.” 

■  Iraq  impounds  assets  of  countries 
supporting  the  embargo. 

■  Cheney  approves  imminent  danger 
pay  for  US  troops  serving  in  the  gulf. 

20  Saudi  Arabia  cuts  oil  exports  to  Jor¬ 
dan. 

21  Hussein  promises  the  “mother  of 
all  battles”  if  the  coalition  forces  attempt 
to  free  Kuwait  by  force. 

■  Iraq  expels  three  US  diplomats  and 
11  military  attaches  from  European  em¬ 
bassies;  US  expels  three  Iraqi  diplo¬ 
mats  from  Washington. 

■  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2,512.38;  oil 
closes  at  $35.43  per  barrel. 
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Source  Headquarters,  Department  o<  the  Army,  Community  Rotations  Office  [ 

22  US  chartered  flight  leaves  Bagh¬ 
dad  for  London,  raising  the  number  to 
2,000  Americans  evacuated  from  Ku¬ 
wait  and  Iraq. 

23  Hussein  vows  to  retaliate  against 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwaiti  oil  fields  and 
Israel  if  attacked. 

24  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  669,  em¬ 
phasizing  that  only  the  special  sanctxxis 
committee  has  the  power  to  permit  hu¬ 
manitarian  aid  shipments  to  Iraq  or  oc¬ 
cupied  Kuwait. 

25  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  670,  im¬ 
posing  an  air  embargo  on  Iraq. 

■  About  430,000  Iraqi  troops  in  Kuwait 
Theater,  3,500  tanks;  2.500  armored 
personnel  carriers;  1 .700  attWery 
pieces. 

27  UK  and  Iran  resume  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations. 

28  Bush  meets  with  Kuwait's  emir  in 
Washington,  who  tells  him  that  Iraq  is 
pillaging  Kuwait  and  repopulating  the 
country  with  outsiders. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,452.48;  oil 
closes  at  $39.51  per  barrel. 

29  US  says  the  timetable  for  possible 
military  action  against  Iraq  is  shortening. 

October  1990 _ 

1  US  Congress  passes  joint  resolution 
supporting  Bush  s  efforts  to  “deter  Iraqi 
aggression." 

2  US  deployment  reaches  170,000 
troops. 

■  In  UN,  Saudi  Arabia  urges  Iraq  to 
leave  Kuwait  to  bolster  the  claims  of  the 
Palestinians. 

■  French  troops  arrive  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

3  East  and  West  Germany  are  united 
into  one  Germany. 

■  Amnesty  International  reports  on 
atrocities  in  Kuwait. 

■  Hussein  tours  Kuwait. 

4  Cheney  announces  that  25  nations 
have  contributed  to  the  deployment  of 
forces. 

5  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2.510.64;  oil 
doses  at  $37.99  per  barrel. 

7  Israel  begins  distributing  gas  masks 
to  its  civilians,  except  Palestinians. 
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8  Israel  poNoe  Idi19  Palestinians  at 
the  Temple  Mount  in  Jerusalem. 

12  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2,396.02;  oil 
closes  at  $39.69  per  barrel. 

14  Israel  refuses  to  aooept  UN  mis¬ 
sion  ordered  by  UNSC. 

17  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
tells  a  Senate  committee  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  consult  with  Con¬ 
gress,  but  not  seek  its  prior  approval  for 
any  attack  against  Iraqi  forces. 

18  US  deployment  reaches  209,000 
troops. 

19  Iraq  announces  it  will  begin  gas  ra¬ 
tioning  on  22  October. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,520.79;  oil 
closes  at  $33.79  per  barrel. 

20  US  antiwar  marches  staged  across 
the  country. 

■  Canada  abandons  its  embassy  in 
Kuwait,  leaving  only  the  US,  UK  and 
French  embassies  open. 

21  Former  UK  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Heath  secures  the  release  of  70  elderiy 
and  ill  British  citizens  from  Baghdad. 

■  Cheney  sews  the  US  believes  it  has 
full  authority  from  the  UN  to  justify  an 
attack  against  Iraqi  troops  in  Kuwait 

■  Palestinian  k*s  3  Israelis  in  retaliation 
for  Temple  Mount  killings. 

■  Cincinnati  Reds  complete  sweep  of 
Oakland  Athletics  in  World  Series. 

23  PoweH  meets  with  General  H.  Nor¬ 
man  Schwarzkopf,  Commander,  US 
Central  Command,  to  evaluate  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  force  deployment. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  210,000 
troops. 

■  Iraq  says  all  French  hostages  can 
leave. 


24  Cheney  and  Baker  brief  members 
of  Congress  about  Deserf  Shiefoprior  to 
the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

■  Newly  released  American  hostages 
claim  they  were  starved  and  denied 
medical  attention  by  their  Iraqi  captors. 

26  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2,436.14;  oil 
closes  at  $33.01  per  barrel. 

28  US  Congress  adjourns  for  the  rest 
of  year. 

29  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  674,  call¬ 
ing  forthe  release  of  hostages  and  hold¬ 
ing  Iraq  liable  for  damages  to  Kuwait. 

30  Ten  US  sailors  are  killed  when  a 
steam  line  explodes  on  the  USS  /mo 
Jima,  off  Bahrain. 

November  1990 

1  Bush  says,  "The  fight  isnt  about  ol, 
the  tight  is  about  naked  aggression  that 
will  not  stand*  Insists  that  he  wants  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis. 

■  Iraq  announces  that  family  members 
of  hostages  will  be  permitted  to  visit 
Iraq  during  the  ChristmarhoMays. 

2  Bush  announces  that  he  win  visit 
American  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,490.84;  oil 
closes  at  $34.00  per  barrel. 

4  Syria's  9th  Armored  Division  begins 
arriving  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

5  Baker  and  King  Fahd  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  command  and  control  for  mili¬ 
tary.  American  troops  wM  be  command¬ 
ed  by  American  officers  if  offensive 
operations  are  launched  against  Iraq. 

■  US  and  Saucfe  agree  that  both  must 
concur  on  going  to  war,  and  if  war  is  ap¬ 
proved,  Us  will be  free  to  conduct  oper¬ 
ations  outside  Saudi  Arabia. 

■  President  Turgut  Ozal,  Turkey,  rules 
out  a  second  front  against  northern 
Iraq. 

6  US  deployment  reaches  230,000 
troops. 

■  China  agrees  not  to  block  a  UN  reso¬ 
lution  authorizing  use  of  force. 

7  UK  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch¬ 
er  says,  “Either  he  gets  out  of  Kuwait 
soon,  or  we  and  our  aNies  will  remove 
him  by  force." 


8  Bush  announces  that  he  plans  to 
double  the  size  of  the  force  in  the  gulf. 

■  74  Japanese  hostages  from  Iraq  ar¬ 
rive  in  Japan. 

■  VII  Corps  ordered  to  deploy  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 


9  UN  General  Committee  refused  re¬ 
quest  from  Iraq  to  brand  the  US  mitaiy 
presence  in  the  gulf  as  a  threat  to 
peace;  instead,  they  branded  Iraq  the 
aggressor  and  accused  Iraq  of  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  UN  procedures. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,488.61;  oil 
closes  at  $33.89  per  barrel. 


10  Cheney  indKates  that  no  decision 
on  troop  rotation  has  been  made. 

13  National  Guardsman  files  suit  chal¬ 
lenging  the  presidential  authority  to 
send  troops  to  the  gulf. 

■  Congressmen  urge  Bush  to  call  a 
special  congressional  session  to  de¬ 
bate  the  i 


14  Cheney  authorizes  activation  of 
72,500  reservists  who  may  be  needed 
in  Saudi  Arabia. 

■  Authorization  to  extend  current  call¬ 
up  from  90  to  180  days  is  approved. 

■  Saudi  pilot  Dies  an  F-15  to  Sudan 
and  is  granted  asylum. 

■  Poland  and  Germany  agree  on  mutu¬ 
al  borders. 

15  Amphtoious  Exercise  Imminent 
Thunder  begins  in  Persian  Gulf. 

■  Hussein  says  he  wiH  release  hos¬ 
tages  if  US  promises  not  to  attack. 

16  Bush  departs  on  trip  to  Europe  and 
the  Midde  East  Baker  rejects  a  Soviet 
suggestion  that  the  solution  to  the  crisis 
be  linked  to  the  Israeli  occupation  erf 
land  claimed  by  the  Palestinians. 

■  Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  criti¬ 
cizes  deployment  of  adetoonai  troops. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,55025;  oil 
doses  at  $29.78  per  barrel. 
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18  Hussein  offers  to  begin  releasing 
hostages  on  Christmas  Day.  US  rejects 
proposal. 

19  Iraq  announces  that  it  will  send 
another  250,000  troops  into  Kuwait. 
Calls  up  60,000  reserves  and  100,000 
conscripts;  moves  six  divisions  to  south¬ 
ern  Iraq. 


■  Gorbachev  declines  to  back  a  UN 
resolution  authorizing  an  attack  to  drive 
Iraq  from  Kuwait. 


■  About  75  American  hostages  arrive 
on  a  flight  in  Washington. 

20  Forty-five  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  file  suit  to  force  Bush 
to  seek  congressional  approval  before 
attacking  Iraq. 

■  Hussein  orders  all  German  hostages 
freed. 

22  Bush  visits  American  troops  in 
Saudi  Arabia  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

■  UK  announces  it  will  send  14,000 
more  troops  to  the  gulf,  raising  its  total 
to  30,000. 

■  Thatcher  resigns  as  UK  prime  min¬ 
ister. 

23  Cheney  authorizes  worldwide  in¬ 
voluntary  extension  of  foreign  service 
tours  indefinitely;  extends  training  at 
Army  schools  through  the  traditional 
Christmas  and  New  Year  holiday  and 
suspends  retirements  or  discharges. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2.527.23:  oil 
doses  at  $31 .90  per  barrel. 

25  Egyptian  gunman  ambushes  Israeli 
bus;  kills  4;  wounds  26. 

■  Lawsuit  by  45  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  results  in  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  they  have  no  legal 
standing  to  raise  the  issue. 

■  Gorbachev  tells  Aziz,  “If  Iraq  really 
wants  a  settlement  in  the  entire  region 
and  is  trying  to  avoid  the  worst,  it  must 
now  openly  declare  and  show  in  its  ac¬ 


tions  that  it  is  leaving  Kuwait,  freeing 
hostages  and,  in  general,  is  not  pre¬ 
venting  anyone  from  leaving  Kuwait. 
Otherwise,  the  UN  resolution  will  be 
adopted— a  tough  resolution." 

27  Testimony  before  the  UNSC  reports 
atrocities  by  the  Iraqi  military. 

■  John  Major  selected  to  replace 
Thatcher  as  prime  minister. 

■  Saudi  Arabia  offers  the  Soviet  Union 
a  $1  billion  loan. 

28UNSC  adopts  Resolution  677,  con¬ 
demning  Iraq  tor  attempting  to  drive  out 
Kuwaitis  and  repopulate  their  country. 

29  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  678,  giv¬ 
ing  Iraq  until  15  January  1991  to  com¬ 
ply  with  all  previous  resolutions.  After 
that  date,  the  coalition  forces  were  au¬ 
thorized  “to  use  all  necessary  means" 
to  force  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
and  honor  all  resolutions. 

30  Bush  offers  to  send  Baker  to  Bagh¬ 
dad  and  invites  Aziz  to  Washington  for 
talks. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2.559.65:  oil 
closes  at  $28.85  per  barrel;  second 
largest  one-day  drop.  -  - 


December  1990 

1  Iraq  accepts  Bush’s  proposal  to  talk, 
but  wants  to  include  the  Palestinian  is¬ 
sue. 

■  Cheney  authorizes  the  call-up  of 
63,000  more  reservists  and  guard 
members,  raising  the  total  to  188,000. 

2  Baker  says  sanctions  may  never 
work  against  Iraq.  Also,  US  will  not  at¬ 
tack  if  Iraq  leaves  Kuwait  and  releases 
all  hostages. 

■  Iraqi  armed  forces  fire  Scud  missiles 
within  Iraq. 

■  Second  contingent  of  F-117s  depart 
for  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

3  US  deployment  reaches  240,000 

troops.  , 

4  First  US  troops  leave  Europe  for  the 
gulf. 

■  Iraq  says  ail  Soviets  may  leave,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  agrees  to  pay  for  uncom¬ 
pleted  contracts. 

6  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  ex¬ 
tends  tax  filling  deadline  for  military 
members  participating  in  Desert  Shield. 


■  Hussein  announces  that  he  will  re¬ 
lease  all  hostages,  citing  a  changing 
US  position. 

■  US  proposes  UN  Middle  East  confer¬ 
ence. 

7  State  Department  announces  US 
Embassy  staff  in  Kuwait  will  return  to  the 

US. 

■  Army  National  Guard  combat  bri¬ 
gades  mobilized  tor  training. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,590.10;  oil 
doses  at  $26.58  per  barrel. 

8  Iraq  says  Aziz  will  travel  to  Washing¬ 
ton  on  17  December  but  Hussein  will  not 
be  able  to  see  Baker  until  12  January. 

11  France  says  it  win  send  4,000  more 
troops  to  gulf,  raising  its  total  to  10,000. 

12  US  accuses  Iraq  of  stalling. 

■  Hussein  replaces  the  defense  minis¬ 
ter  with  Major  General  Abbas,  hero  of 
Iran-traq  war. 

13  US  Embassy  staff  leaves  Kuwait. 

■  Pentagon  rents  cruise  ship  Cunard 
Princess  for  gulf  soldiers'  rest  and  recu¬ 
peration. 

■  VII  Corps  headquarters  deploys  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

14  Last  group  of  American  hostages 
evacuated  from  Iraq. 

■  Aziz  visit  on  hold  until  Baker  visit  is 
scheduled. 

■  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2,593.81;  oil 
doses  at  $26.55  per  barrel. 

15  Iraq  cancels  Aziz  visit  saying  “Iraq 
alone"  will  set  the  date  for  Baker  s  visit. 

16  Twenty-three  hundred  Soviet  tech¬ 
nicians  not  allowed  to  leave  Iraq. 

17  US  deployment  reaches  260,000 
troops. 

18  Cheney  and  Powell  depart  for  visit 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

19  Lieutenant  General  Calvin  Waller, 
deputy  commander,  CENTCOM,  says, 
"Every  unit  will  not  be  combat-ready 
until  after  1  February.  His  remarks 
touch  off  storm  for  "undermining  US 
policy." 

■  France  says  Iraq's  pullout  from  Ku¬ 
wait  must  indude  “every  square  meter." 
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20  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  resigns. 

21  Cheney  says,  “There  won't  be  any 
restrictions’’  on  the  military  in  the  event 
of  a  war. 

■  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2.633.66;  oil 
doses  at  $25.92  per  barrel. 

22  Bob  Hope  and  his  entourage  arrive 
in  the  Middle  East  for  Christmas  shows. 

24  Iraq  recalls  ambassadors  from 
coalition  capitals  for  consultations. 

■  King  Fahd  appeals  to  Hussein,  "It  is 
better  to  opt  for  peace  than  for  war.’’ 

25  Cheney  and  Powell  tell  Bush  that 
US  forces  will  not  be  ready  until  after  the 
15  January  deadline. 

■  Pope  John  Paul  II  speaks  out  against 
possibility  of  Gulf  War. 

26  Iraqi  armed  forces  fire  another 
Scud  missile,  which  lands  in  Iraq;  not 
fired  toward  US  and  coalition  forces. 

■  Iran  calls  for  gulf  security ’talks  to 
keep  major  powers  out  of  the  region. 

■  CENTCOM  holds  first  media  briefing 
in  Saudi  Arabia. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  300,000 
troops. 


27  Jordan  conducts  military  maneu¬ 
vers  in  western  part  of  country. 

■  Israel  goes  on  full  military  alert  but 
does  not  call  up  reserves. 

■  Members  of  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  urge  Bush  to  delay  military  action 
until  economic  sanctions  can  work. 

28  Iraqi  ambassadors  return  to  coali¬ 
tion  capitals  saying  Iraq  is  ready  for  se¬ 
rious  and  constructive  talks  to  end  the 
crisis. 

■  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2,629.21 ;  oil 
doses  at  $27.57  per  barrel. 


29  Congressional  Democrats  threat¬ 
en  to  cut  off  funds  for  Desert  Shield  un¬ 
less  the  administration  seeks  congres¬ 
sional  approval  prior  to  attacking  Iraqi 
forces  in  Kuwait. 

■  Poland  sends  two  ships  and  a  medi¬ 
cal  team  to  the  gulf. 

■  Iraq  begins  building  up  its  forces  on 
the  Turkish  border. 

31  Japan  offers  to  resume  aid  to  Iraq 
if  it  withdraws  from  Kuwait. 
m  Baghdad  says  it  wants  to  talk. 


January  1991 


1  Hussein:  “Let  them  mass  whatever 
number  they  can,  because  God  will  pro¬ 
tect  us  from  evil  and  save  Iraq ....  If  Iraq 
can  t  have  Kuwait,  nobody  can.” 

■  Jordan  military  takes  up  defensive 
positions  fadng  Israel. 

■  Bush  says  Hussein  doesn’t  know 
what  he  is  up  against 

■  Albania  schedules  free  elections  for 
10  February. 


6  Hussein  says,  “The  results  of  this 
battle  will  be  great,  and  ail  the  world  and 
future  generations  will  talk  about  it.” 

■  Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  Foley 
comments  on  the  upcoming  debate  for 
the  use  of  force.  The  House  will  nar¬ 
rowly  authorize  use  of  force."  Senator 
Robert  Dole.  (R)  (KS)  says,  “The  Sen¬ 
ate  would  vote  60-40  to  approve  force." 

■  Five  airlines  suspend  flights  to  Israel; 
cite  escalating  insurance  rates  as  the 
reason. 

7  The  48th  Brigade.  Georgia  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  deploys  to  Fort  Irwin,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


2  NATO  orders  planes  to  Turkey;  18 
planes  from  German  air  force  deploy. 

■  Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait  Theater  about 
530.00. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  325,000 
troops. 

■  Coalition  forces  deployed  now  num¬ 
ber  about  245.000  troops. 

3  Pan  American  Airways  suspends 
flights  to  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  citing 
escalating  insurance  rates. 

■  US  Congress  convenes,  deliberates 
about  when  to  debate  the  gulf  question. 

■  UK  expels  seven  Iraqi  diplomats. 

■  US  offers  Baker-Aziz  meeting  in  Ge¬ 
neva  on  7,  8  or  9  January. 

4  Exiled  Kuwaiti  government  an¬ 
nounces  it  will  provide  about  300  volun¬ 
teers  to  support  US  military. 

■  Iraq  accepts  Aziz  meeting  in  Geneva 
on  9  January. 

■  Congressional  debate  on  use  of  force 
to  begin  on  10  January. 

■  EC  invites  Aziz  to  talks  on  10  Janu¬ 
ary. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,566.09;  oil 
closes  at  $24.90  per  barrel. 


8  Bush  submits  letter  to  Congress 
asking  for  authorization  to  use  "all  nec¬ 
essary  means”  to  drive  Iraq  out  of  Ku¬ 
wait. 

9  Baker  and  Aziz  talk  in  Geneva  and 
fail  to  resolve  the  crisis.  Aziz  refuses  to 
accept  letter  from  Bush  and  says,  “Iraq 
will  absolutely  attack  Israel  if  war  breaks 
out."  Israel  vows  to  respond. 

■  UNSG  Perez  de  Cuellar  scheduled  to 
visit  Baghdad  on  12  January. 

10  US  Congress  opens  debate  on 
dealing  with  the  Persian  Gulf  cnsis. 

■  Israel  advises  its  population  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  war. 

11  State  Department  warns  that  Iraqi 
terrorists  are  planning  attacks  around 
the  world  if  war  breaks  out  over  Kuwait. 
Also  warns  Americans  living  in  Israel. 
Sudan,  Yemen,  UAE.  Qatar,  eastern 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  to  leave. 

■  Saudis  tell  Baker  they  agree  to  war,  if 
necessary. 

•  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
moves  to  increase  security  for  air  trav¬ 
elers. 

■  Military  Airlift  Command  passes 
10.000  strategic  airlift  missions  flown  in 
support  of  Desert  Shiekt,  earned  more 
than  370.000  passengers  and  more 
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than  346,000  tons  of  cargo. 

■  Dow  Jones  doses  at  2.501 .49;  oil 
closes  at  $27.49  per  barrel. 


12  US  Congress  authorizes  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  use  the  forces  necessary 
to  fulfill  UN  commitments. 

■  UNSG  Perez  de  Cuellar  meets  with 
Hussein  in  Baghdad,  but  makes  no 
progress. 

■  US  closes  its  embassy  in  Baghdad. 

■  US  expels  all  but  four  Iraqi  diplomats. 

■  Egypt  agrees  to  be  part  of  the  attack 
force;  Syria  dedines  “at  the  present." 

14  Bush  tells  congressional  leaders 
that  there  has  been  “no  ray  of  hope” 
from  Iraq  for  a  diplomatic  solution. 

■  Antiwar  demonstrations  held  in  many 
US  and  European  cities. 

■  Abu  lyad,  PLO  chairman  Yasir  Ara¬ 
fat's  deputy,  is  assassinated. 

■  Iraqi  National  Assembly  votes  to  con¬ 
tinue  Hussein's  policy  and  defend  Ku¬ 
wait. 

■  Israeli  Supreme  Court  orders  free 
issue  of  gas  masks  to  Palestinians. 

1 5  UN  withdrawal  deadline  passes. 

■  Iraq  closes  its  border  with  Turkey. 

■  White  House  offidal  says,  “It's  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether,  but  when” 
coalition  forces  will  attack. 

16  Bush  orders  30-day  supply  of  oil 
from  the  US  Strategic  Petroleum  Re¬ 
serve  be  made  available  for  sale  on  the 
world  market. 

■  French  forces  placed  under  US 
control. 

■  Greece  agrees  to  US  use  of  bases 
and  ports  for  logistic  support. 

17  Coalition  aircraft  begin  taking  off  at 
12:50  a.m.  Saudi  time;  destinations  Ku¬ 
wait  and  Iraq.  Concurrently,  Bush  ad¬ 
dresses  the  nation:  “The  liberation  of 
Kuwait  has  begun.  ...  We  will  not 
fail" — 6:30  p.m„  16  January  (Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  time.) 

■  Desert  Storm  begins  2:30  a.m.,  in 


Baghdad  with  massive  air  and  missile 
attacks  on  targets  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

■  Turkey  authorizes  use  of  bases  for  air 
strikes  on  Iraq. 

■  Hussein  declares,  “The  great  show¬ 
down  has  begun!  The  mother  of  all 
battles  is  under  way. ...  Iraq  will  never 
surrender” 

■  Iraq  launches  Scud-missiles  at  Israel 
and  Saudi  Arabia;  three  missiles  strike 
Israel,  one  missile  intercepted  in  Saudi 
Arabia  by  US  Patriot  missile. 

■  Iran  says  it  may  join  the  war  if  pro¬ 
voked  by  Iraq. 

■  Iraq  claims  44  coalition  planes  shot 
down. 

■  San  Francisco  police  arrest  about 
600  demonstrators  at  Federal  building, 
others  march  on  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2.623.51 ;  gains 
114.60  points,  second  largest  gain  in 
history.  Oil  prices  drop  $10.56  per  bar¬ 
rel,  largest  drop  in  history,  closes  at 
$21 .44  per  barrel. 


18  UK  promises  to  send  another  army 
battalion  and  air  force  squadron  to  Per¬ 
sian  Gutl. 


■  Cheney  declares  an  airlift  emergency 
and  orders  20  airline  companies  to  pro¬ 
vide  up  to  181  aircraft  to  move  troops 
and  equipment  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

■  Bush  and  other  leaders  caution 
against  euphoria  of  early  success, 
warning  that  it  could  be  a  tong  war. 

■  Coalition  air  forces  drop  2.500  tons  of 
ordnance  in  first  24  hours. 


■  US  troops  attack  offshore  oil  plat¬ 
forms,  capture  first  Iraqi  enemy  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  (EPWs). 

■  Soviet  Union  reporls.it  is  attempting 
to  persuade  Hussein  lb  end  fighting. 


■  Israel  vows  to  defend  itself,  but 
promises  not  to  respond  to  Iraq's 
Scud  attack. 


■  Air  campaign  passes  2.000  sorties 
in  first  36  hours. 


■  Seven  aircraft  lost;  all  crews  listed 
as  missing. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2.646.78;  oil 
closes  at  $19.25  per  barrel. 


19  US  teas  Iraq  that  the  coalition  in¬ 
tends  to  treat  EPWs  in  accordance  with 
the  Third  Geneva  Convention. 

■  Scud  missiles  hit  Tel  Aviv,  injuring 
roughly  17  people. 

■  Israel  vows  to  defend  itself  but  re¬ 
frains  from  attacking. 

■  US  sends  Patriot  batteries  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  protect  Israel. 

■  King  Hussein  says  Iraqi  Scud  mis¬ 
siles  bound  for  Israel  do  not  violate  Jor¬ 
danian  air  space  but  Israeli  warplanes 
headed  for  Iraq  would. 

■  US  Marines  and  Iraqi  forces  ex¬ 
change  gunfire  along  border. 

■  India,  Algeria  and  the  Soviet  Union 
offer  peace  proposals  to  Iraq. 

■  Air  campaign  passes  4.700  sorties. 

■  Ten  Iraqi  aircraft  destroyed. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  460.000 
troops. 

20  Iraqi  television  shows  pictures  of 
captured  coalition  airmen. 

■  Iraq  launches  10  Scuds  at  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia;  nine  are  intercepted  by  Patriot  mis¬ 
siles,  one  lalls  in  gulf. 

■  Soviet  commandos  shoot  their  way 
into  the  Interior  Ministry  Building  in 
Vilnius.  Lithuania. 

■  Antiwar  protesters  march  in  Libya 
and  Germany. 

■  Pro-war  demonstrations  occur  in 
several  US  cities. 

■  One  hundred  thousand  protesters 
march  in  Moscow,  call  for  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  resignation. 

■  Planes  fly  strike  missions  on  Iraq 
from  Incirlik,  Turkey. 

■  Air  campaign  passes  7,000  sorties. 

■  Iraqi  losses  total  15  aircraft.  Coali¬ 
tion  losses  total  10  aircraft. 

21  A  downed  US  Navy  pilot  is  res¬ 
cued  in  Iraq. 

■  Iraq  says  it  will  use  coalition  prisoners 
of  war  (POWs)  to  act  as  shields  against 
coalition  air  attacks.  Claims  to  have 
shot  down  12  more  coalition  aircraft. 

■  Japan  says  it  will  raise  its  contribution 
to  $10  billion. 

■  US  Army  begins  activation  of  20.000 
members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Re¬ 
serve. 

■  Four  CBS  newsmen  are  reported 
missing  near  Saudi-Kuwaiti  border. 

■  Bush  declares  the  Persian  Gulf  a 
combat  zone. 

■  Coalition  tosses  total  14  aircraft. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  472,000 
troop6. 
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22  Six  Scud  missiles  launched  at 
Saudi  Arabia;  one  is  intercepted  by 
Patriot  missile,  other  five  fall  in  desert, 
no  damage. 

■  Gorbachev  calls  for  a  peaceful  so¬ 
lution  to  the  Gulf  War. 

■  Iraqis  set  oil  storage  tanks  and  faci¬ 
lities  in  Kuwait  on  fire. 

■  Scud  missile  strikes  Tel  Aviv,  three 
people  killed. 

■  Air  campaign  passes  10,000  sorties. 

■  Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait  Theater  number 
more  than  545,000;  4,200  tanks.  2,800 
armored  personnel  carriers  and  3,100 
artillery  pieces. 

23  US  officials  deny  claims  by  Hus¬ 
sein  that  coalition  aircraft  struck  a 
baby  formula  plant;  state  it  was  a 
chemical  weapons  plant. 

■  Iraq  suspends  the  sale  of  gasoline 
to  its  population. 

■  Iraq  threatens  Turkey  for  allowing 
coalition  forces  to  use  Turkish  air 
bases. 

■  Saudi  Arabia  begins  importing  oil 
products. 

■  US  Navy  jets  attack  Iraqi  naval  ves¬ 
sels. 


■  Iraq  launches  Scud  missile  attacks  at 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel;  all  Scud  mis¬ 
siles  are  intercepted  by  Patriot  missiles; 
no  injuries. 

■  Bush  urges  that  Hussein  be  brought 
to  “justice. 

■  Powell  says,  “Our  strategy  for  dealing 
with  this  army  is  very  simple:  First 
we're  going  to  cut  it  off,  then  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  kill  it” 

■  Germany  offers  $170  million  in  emer¬ 
gency  humanitarian  aid  to  Israel. 

■  Qatar  flies  first  combat  mission. 

■  Air  campaign  passes  12,000  sorties. 

■  Iraqi  losses  total  17  aircraft.  Coalition 
losses  total  19  aircraft. 

24  Saudi  officials  report  two  oil  slicks 
moving  south  from  Kuwait.  Coalition 
claims  Iraq  dumped  the  oil;  Iraq  claims 


oil  slick  caused  by  coalition  bombing 
raids. 

■  Mubarak  says,  “The  wheel  of  war 
has  turned. . . .  The  only  way  to  stop 
it  is  the  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  and 
restoration  of  its  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment." 

■  US  Army  call-up  of  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  personnel  passes 
190,000. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  475,000 
troops. 

■  UNSC  urges  Iraq  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Kuwait. 

■  Iraqi  forces  fire  rockets  at  US  Marine 
positions  near  Khafji,  Saudi  Arabia. 

25  Two  Iraqi  F-1  Mirage  jets  downed 
by  Saudi  F-1 5  pitot 

■  Scud  missiles  launched  at  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia;  two  people  killed. 

■  Japan  says  it  will  send  military  aircraft 
to  support  noncombat  missions. 

■  French  aircraft  fly  first  missions  into 
Iraq;  target  Republican  Guard. 

■  Coalition  forces  attack  and  seize  is¬ 
land  of  Qaruh,  taking  51  Iraqi  EPWs. 

■  Exiled  Kuwaiti  government  pledges 
$13.5  billion;  Germany,  $1  billion. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,659.41;  oil 
closes  at  $21 .35  per  barrel. 

26  Oil  spill  grows,  threatens  Saudi 
Arabia's  desalinization  and  industrial 
plants  and  gulf  environment. 

■  Pentagon  confirms  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile  fired  from  USS 
Louisville.  First  cruise  missile  launched 
in  combat  from  a  submarine. 

■  Iraqi  warplanes  begin  flying  to  Iran 
for  safety. 

■  US  F-1 5s  shoot  down  three  Iraqi 
MiG-23s. 

■  Scuds  launched  at  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia;  all  intercepted  by  Patriot  mis¬ 
siles. 

■  Protesters  march  in  Washington, 
DC,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
other  US  cities. 

■  Germany  increases  its  Dledge  to 
$3.5  billion.  ,  t 

■  Soviet  envoy- expresses  concern 
that  coalition  forces  might  exceed  UN 
mandates. 

■  Saudi  Arabia  pledges  $13.5  billion 
to  war  effort. 


27  Schwarzkopf  comments  on  Iraqi 
air  forces,  “If  they  won't  fly  up  to  meet 
us,  we  wW  fly  down  and  destroy  their 
hardened  shelters  one  by  one  by  one.” 


■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes 
18,500  sorties;  23  planes  lost,  17  to 
combat;  45  Iraqi  planes  destroyed,  27 
coalition  personnel  missing,  110  Iraqi 
EPWs. 

■  Coalition  forces  bomb  Iraqi-held  oil 
facilities  in  Kuwait  to  stop  oil  from  be¬ 
ing  dumped  into  the  gulf. 

■  New  York  Giants  defeat  Buffalo 
Bills  20-19  in  Super  Bowl  XXV. 

■  Iraqi  planes  flee  to  Iran;  total  39. 
Iran  states  any  aircraft  defecting  into 
their  country  will  remain  there  until 
the  war  ends. 

■  Two  F-1 5s  shoot  down  four  MiG- 
238;  26  Iraqi  planes  shot  down  in  air 
combat. 

28  Iraq  claims  coalition  POWs  have 
been  injured  by  coalition  bombing  raids. 

■  Bush  says,  “The  war  in  the  gulf  is 
not  a  Christian  war,  a  Jewish  war,  or 
a  Muslim  war — it  is  a  just  war  —  Our 
cause  could  not  be  more  noble.” 

■  Hussein  says  his  troops  “will  win  the 
admiration  of  the  world  with  their 
fighting  prowess.” 

■  Baghdad  radio  says  Mubarak  will  be 
assassinated  by  an  Egyptian  soon. 

■  Iraqi  losses  total  26  aircraft  in  air-to- 
air  oombat;  69  aircraft  flown  to  Iran. 
Coalition  losses  total  19  aircraft. 

29  US  Marine  battalion  fires  artillery, 
mortars  and  TOW  missiles  at  Iraqi  bun¬ 
kers  in  Kuwait.  No  US  casualties. 

■  US  and  Soviet  Union  offer  Iraq  a 
cease-fire  if  Iraq  makes  an  “unequiv¬ 
ocal  commitment”  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait. 

■  Bush  delivers  State  of  Union  ad¬ 
dress. 

■  Germany  promises  $5.5  billion  more 
for  war  effort. 

■  French  defense  minister  resigns  after 
disagreeing  with  use  of  military  force. 
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■  Pro-war  rallies  continue  across  the 
US. 


30  US  troop  deployment  passes 
500,000. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes  30,000 
sorties. 

■I  Iraqi  losses  total  29  aircraft  in  air-to- 
air  combat;  89  aircraft  flown  to  Iran;  co¬ 
alition  losses  total  19  aircraft. 

■  Iraqi  tanks  and  troops  advance  into 
Saudi  Arabia  and  seize  the  town  of 
Khafji.  Attacks  are  countered  by  US 
Marines,  Saudi  and  Qatari  forces. 
Eleven  Marines  killed. 

■  Schwarzkopf  says  coalition  has  air 
supremacy  and  is  reducing  the  Scud 
threat 

■  Turkish  security  aide  assassinated. 

■  Dutch  agree  to  send  Hawk  missiles 
to  Turkey. 

■  Scud  missile  launches  reach  53;  27 
at  Saudi  Arabia  and  26  at  Israel. 

■  US  Air  Force  begins  dropping 
BLU-109  smart  bombs  to  destroy  air¬ 
craft  in  hardened  shelters. 

■  Red  Cross  convoy  of  medical  sup¬ 
plies  crosses  Iran-lraq  border. 

■  US  stations  diplomats  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  Baltic  republics. 

■  AC-130  reported  downed  over  Iraq; 
14  crewmen  missing. 

■  First  US  female  soldier  reported 
missing. 

■  King  Fahd  and  Mubarak  offer  Hus¬ 
sein  an  immediate  cease-fire  if  he  an¬ 
nounces  Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 

■  King  Fahd  says,  “Our  goal  is  not  to 
occupy  Iraq,  it  is  to  restore  Kuwait" 

■  Saudi  and  Qatari  forces,  backed  by 
US  artillery,  retake  Khafji. 

■  Sheik  Abdut-Aziz  Bin  Baz,  Saudi 
Arabia's  leading  interpreter  of  Islamic 
law,  calls  Hussein  “enemy  of  God.” 


31  B-52s  operating  from  NATO  bases 
in  Spain  bomb  Iraq. 


February  1991 


1  Coalition  air  forces  bomb  a  1 0-mile- 
long  Iraqi  armored  column  headed  to¬ 
ward  Saudi  Arabia. 

■  France  grants  permission  for  B-52 
overflights  from  England  to  Iraq. 


■  Libyan  President  Moamar  al-Gaddafi 
predicts  the  Gulf  War  will  escalate  into 
Wbrid  War  III. 


■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,730.69;  oil 
doses  at  $21 .34  per  barrel. 


2  Two  Scuds  strike  Israel;  no  casual¬ 
ties.  Patriot  shoots  down  Scud  over 
Saudi  Arabia;  two  injured  by  falling  de¬ 
bris. 

■  Coalition  losses  total  21  aircraft. 


■  Pope  John  Paul  II  criticizes  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  death  in  the  war. 


3  Coalition  air  campaign  passes 
41 ,000  sorties. 

■  Budget  Director  Richard  Darman 
says  war  will  add  $15  billion  to  1992 
federal  budget  deficit,  despite  allied 
pledges. 

■  Italy’s  Communist  Party  changes  its 
name  to  Democratic  Party  of  the  Left 

■  B-52  bomber  crashes  in  Indian 
Ocean;  3  crewmen  missing. 

■  US  bombing  reported  to  be  heavier 
than  total  bombs  dropped  during  World 
War  II. 

■  Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  arrives  in  Baghdad  to  seek 
peaceful  settlement  to  Gulf  War. 

■  One  Scud  missile  launched  at  Saudi 
Arabia;  intercepted  by  Patriot.  Two 
Scud  missiles  launched  at  Israel. 


4  Iran  resumes  official  relations  with 
the  US.  Iran  offers  to  mediate  peace 
talks.  •  v 

■  Bush  sends  $1.45  trillion  federal  bud¬ 
get  to  Congress;  $295  billion  for  de¬ 
fense. 

■  Attempted  pipe  bombing  of  fuel  stor¬ 
age  tanks  in  Norfolk,  VA;  later  exposed 
as  insurance  scam. 

■  Iraq  doses  a  seawater-desalination 
plant  in  Kuwait. 

■  Syrian  and  Iraqi  forces  exchange  fire 


along  the  border. 

■  US  reduces  its  embassy  staff  in 
Jordan. 

■  Iraq  suspends  fuel  sales  to  its  civil¬ 
ians. 

■  Syrian  forces  repel  Iraqi  probe  on 
Saudi-Kuwaiti  border. 

■  Bush  says  he  will  not  reinstate  the 
draft. 


6  US  F-1 5s  shoot  down  two  Iraqi  jets 
as  they  try  to  flee  to  Iran;  120  Iraqi 
planes  in  Iran. 

■  Cheney  and  Powell  fly  to  gulf  to  as¬ 
sess  the  war. 

■  Iraq  severs  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
United  States  and  five  other  coalition 
members. 

■  Saudi  costal  patrol  boat  sinks  Iraqi 
patrol  boat  off  Khafji. 


7  A- 10  shoots  down  Iraqi  helicopter 
F-1 5  shoots  down  two  helicopters. 

■  USS  Wisconsin  joins  USS  Missouri 
in  firing  at  Iraqi  positions  in  Kuwait;  first 
time  since  Korean  War  the  former  has 
fired  its  guns  in  combat. 

■  Israeli  commandos  raid  PLO  base  in 
Lebanon. 

■  Cheney,  en  route  to  gulf,  declares 
date  for  ground  war  beginning  is  open. 

8  Battleship  USS  New  Jersey  decom¬ 
missioned. 

■  Coalition  aircraft  shoot  down  two, 
possibly  three.  Iraqi  aircraft. 

■  Thirteen  more  Iraqi  aircraft  fly  to  Iran. 

■  Scud  missile  launched  at  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia;  intercepted  by  Patriot. 

■  Cheney  and  Powell  meet  in  Riyadh 
for  more  than  8  hours  with  Schwarz¬ 
kopf  and  other  military  leaders. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  505,000 
troops. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2.830.69;  oil 
closes  at  $21 .92  per  barrel. 

9  Coalition  air  campaign  passes 
57,000  sorties. 

■  Gorbachev  warns  that  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  gulf  threaten  to  exceed  UN 
mandate;  says  he  is  sending  an  envoy 
to  Baghdad  for  talks  with  Hussein. 

■  Kuwait’s  emir  requests  that  Kuwaiti 
ground  forces  be  included  in  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Kuwait. 

■  One  Scud  missile  launched  toward 
Israel;  intercepted  by  Patriot. 
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10  Hussein  addresses  his  nation; 
pledges  victory  and  praises  the  people 
for  their  steadfastness  and  faith. 


11  Bush  says  coalition  is  in  no  hurry 
to  begin  the  ground  campaign. 

■  News  reports  from  Egypt  say  that 
Iraq  officials  privately  estimate  that 
more  than  15,000  Iraqi  troops  have 
been  killed. 


■  Iraq  orders  all  17-year-old  males  to 
sign  up  for  military  service  or  face  legal 
action. 


■  One  Scud  missile  launched  at  Saudi 
Arabia  and  one  launched  at  Israel;  no 
injuries;  Scud  launches  total  61 . 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes  62,000 
sorties. 


12  Coalition  forces  open  combined 
air-land-sea  bombardment  campaign 
against  Iraqi  staging  areas  in  southern 
Kuwait. 

■  Estimates  place  the  cost  for  fighting 
the  effects  of  the  oil  slick  at  SI  billion 
over  the  next  six  months. 

■  Soviet  envoy  Yevgeny  Primakov 
meets  Hussein  in  Baghdad;  Hussein 
says  that  Iraq  is  prepared  to  negotiate  a 
solution  to  the  war. 

■  More  than  50  oil  fields  are  burning  in 
Kuwait. 

■  Iraqi  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Saadoun 
Hammadi  says,  “Iraq  is  ready  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  land  battle  at  any  time." 

13  US  F-1 1 1  s  drop  two  bombs  on  for¬ 
tified  underground  facility  in  Baghdad. 
Iraqi  officials  claim  at  least  500  civilians 
are  killed.  US  officials  claim  the  bunker 
was  used  for  military  command  center 
and  not  a  public  shelter. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes  67,000 
sorties. 

■  US  troop  deployment  reaches 
514,000. 


■  Soviet  Union  announces  the  Warsaw 
Pact  will  dissolve  on  1  April. 

14  Southwest  Iran  hit  by  earthquake: 
measures  5.6  on  Richter  scale. 

■  Pentagon  officials  say  coalition 
planes  have  destroyed  1,300  Iraqi 
tanks,  800  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  1,100  field  artillery  pieces. 

■  UNSC  meets  in  dosed-door  session 
to  discuss  the  war. 

■  Antiwar  demonstrators  splash  a  Pen¬ 
tagon  doorway  with  blood  and  oil  to 
protest  the  gulf  war. 


15  Iraq  says  that  it  is  ready  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  but  adds  conditions;  Israel 
must  withdraw  from  all  Arab  territory, 
Iraqi  debts  must  be  forgiven  and  the  co¬ 
alition  nations  must  pay  to  rebuild  Iraq. 

■  President  dismisses  Iraqi  offer  as 
“cruel  hoax." 

■  Coalition  forces  continue  to  move 
supplies  forward  in  preparation  for  the 
ground  campaign. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,934.65;  oil 
closes  at  $20.88  per  barrel. 

16  US  attack  helicopters  conduct 
night  raids  on  Iraqi  positions. 

■  Iraqi  officials  claim  British  jets  killed 
130  civilians. 

■  Iraq’s  ambassador  to  the  UN  says 
that  Iraq  will  use  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  if  coalition  bombing  continues. 

■  Pentagon  says  Iraq  deliberately  dam¬ 
aged  civilian  areas  as  propaganda. 

■  Pentagon  says  US  forces  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  launch  ground,  air  and  sea  as¬ 
sault. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes  76,000 
sorties. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  523,000 
troops. 


17  Two  Scud  missiles  fired  at  Israel. 

■  Bush  says  Iraq's  takeover  of  Kuwait 
will  end  “very,  very  soon," 

■  Coalition  and  Iraqi  trdbps  dash  along 
the  Saudi-Kuwaiti  border;  20  Iraqis  sur¬ 
render  to  Apache  helicopter. 

■  Aziz  arrives  in  Moscow  to  talk  with 
Gorbachev.  Aziz  says  it's  up  to  the 
coalition  forces  to  act  on  Iraq’s  peace 
proposal. 

■  US  military  intelligence  estimates  that 
15%  of  Iraq's  fighting  forces  in  Kuwait 
have  either  been  killed  or  wounded. 


18  USS  Tripoli  and  USS  Princeton  are 
struck  by  floating  mines,  damaged  but 
still  operational. 

■  US  Air  Force  helicopter  search  and 
rescue  team  rescues  US  pilot  in  Ku¬ 
wait,  40  miles  north  of  the  Saudi  border. 
M  Coalition  air  campaign  passes 
80,000  sorties. 

19  Coalition  air  forces  conduct  first 
daylight  bombing  raids  on  Baghdad. 

■  Baghdad  radio  reports  Aziz  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Moscow  with  a  peace  pro¬ 
posal. 

■  Bush  says  Soviet  proposal  falls  “well 
short"  of  what  is  needed  to  end  the  war. 

■  Iranian  newspaper  cites  Iraqi  official 
as  saying  Iraq  has  suffered  20,000 
dead  and  60,000  wounded. 

■  One  Scud  missile  fired  at  Israel. 

■  Saudi  officials  say  oil  slick  is  smaller 
than  initially  feared. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes  83,000 
sorties. 

20  One  American  killed  and  seven 
wounded  in  fighting  along  the  Saudi- 
Kuwaiti  border.  US  helicopter  destroys 
Iraqi  bunker  complex;  up  to  500  Iraqis 
surrender. 

■  US  planes  attack  300  Iraqi  vehicles 
60  miles  into  Kuwait,  destroying  28 
tanks. 

■  Baghdad  radio  says  Aziz  will  travel 
back  to  Moscow  with  Hussein's  reply  to 
the  Soviet  peace  proposal. 

■  Schwarzkopf  says  Iraqi  military  is  on 
the  Verge  of  collapse." 

■  US  officials  warn  Iraq  to  announce  a 
timetable  for  withdrawing  from  Kuwait 
as  a  condition  for  peace  settlement. 

■  A  total  of  68  Scud  missiles  have  been 
launched;  33  at  Saudi  Arabia  and  35  at 
Israel. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes  86,000 
sorties. 

21  Three  Scud  missiles  launched  at 
Saudi  Arabia. 
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■  Cheney  authorizes  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Service  Medal  to  alt  members  of 
the  Aimed  Forces  serving  since  2  Au¬ 
gust  1990. 

■  Soviet  spokesman  Vitaly  Ignatenko 
announces  Iraq  and  Soviet  Union  have 
agreed  on  plan  that  could  lead  to  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait 

■  Hussein  declares  Iraq  is  prepared  to 
light  the  ground  war. 

■  Cheney  says  coaltion  forces  are  pre¬ 
paring  ‘one  of  the  largest  land  assaults 
of  modem  times.' 

■  Seven  US  soldiers  killed  in  helicopter 
crash. 

22  Iraq  sets  fire  to  more  than  ISO  Ku¬ 
waiti  oil  weds. 

■  Iraqi  information  official  brands  US 
position  as  “shameful  ultimatum.’ 

■  Soviet  Union  announces  eight-point 
withdrawal  plan. 

■  Bush  rejects  the  Soviet  peace  plan, 
deplores  Iraq's  'scorched-earth"  de¬ 
struction  of  Kuwaiti  oil  fields.  He  de¬ 
mands  Iraq  begin  withdrawal  from  Ku¬ 
wait  by  noon  23  February  to  avoid 
ground  war. 

■  Administration  sends  first  official  Gulf 
War  bill  to  Congress— $15  billion — 
claims  that  the  full  amount  may  not  be 
needed. 

■  Four  Scud  missiles  fired  at  Saudi 
Arabia. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes  91 ,000 
sorties. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,889.36;  oil 
closes  at  $17.91  per  barrel. 

23  About  533,000  Iraqi  military  forces 
are  in  the  Kuwait  Theater. 

■  US  officials  say  Iraqi  soldiers  are 
rounding  up  Kuwaitis  to  torture,  ex¬ 
ecute  or  hold  as  hostages. 

■  Approximately  200  Kuwaiti  oil  weds 
and  facilities  are  burning. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes  94,000 


cuts  berms  into  Iraq. 


■  1  st  Infantry  Division  conducts  Apache 
raids  near  breach  sites. 


24  Coalition  ground  offensive  begins 
at  4:00  a.m.  Saudi  time. 

■  Cheney  suspends  regular  news  brief¬ 
ings. 

■  Bush  teds  nation,  The  liberation  of 
Kuwait  has  entered  the  final  phase.” 
Schwarzkopf  is  authorized  to  “use  all 
forces  available,  including  ground 
forces,  to  expel  the  Iraqi  army  from  Ku¬ 
wait” 

■  Schwarzkopf  declares -first  days  of 
coalition  ground  offensive  as  “dramatic 
success.  Allied  casualties  are  light; 
more  than  5,500  Iraqis  are  captured. 

■  Coalition  forces  conduct  feints  at 
Wadi  ai  Batin  and  elsewhere  with  am¬ 
phibious  units,  while  two  Marine  divi¬ 
sions  and  Arab  forces  attack  toward 
Kuwait  City.  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and 
VII  Corps  conduct  huge  left  flanking 
movement  in  Iraq.  Objectives  are  to 
take  Kuwait  City  and  to  seal  off  and 
then  destroy  Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait  The¬ 
ater.  2d  ACR  is  45  kilometers  inside 
Iraq  by  5:00  p.m.  Saudi  time. 

■  Hussein  urges  troops  to  kill  “with  all 
your  might"  in  radio  speech. 

■  More  than  300  attack  and  utility  heli¬ 
copters  of  101st  Airborne  Division  strike 
more  than  50  miles  into  Iraq. 


Israel  and  two  missiles  at  Saudi  Arabia; 
no  injuries. 

■  Kuwaiti  government  moves  to  Dhah- 
ran,  prepares  to  reenter  Kuwait 

25  Baghdad  radio  airs  a  message 
from  Hussein  calling  for  Iraqi  armed 
forces  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  to  posi¬ 
tions  held  on  1  August  1990.  Hussein 
hauls  the  Iraqi  occupation  and  an¬ 
nounces  the  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  as 
a  “victorious”  stand  against  US-led 
forces. 

■  Marlin  Fitzwater,  White  House 
spokesman:  The  war  goes  on.” 

■  Kuwait’s  Independence  Day.  Coali¬ 
tion  forces  sue  on  the  outskirts  of  Ku¬ 
wait  City. 

■  UNSG  Perez  de  Cuellar  says  attacks 
into  Iraq  are  justified  to  free  Kuwait 

■  Iraqi  Scud  missile  hits  US  barracks  in 
AI  Khobar,  Saudi  Arabia.  Eventual  to*: 
28  dead,  90  wounded;  last  Scud  mis¬ 
sile  launched,  total  78  Scuds. 

■  US  officials  report  four  US  soldiers 
killed,  21  wounded  in  the  first  two  days 
of  coalition  ground  assault;  over  25,000 
Iraqis  taken  prisoner;  270  Iraqi  tanks 
destroyed. 

■  1st  UK  Division  completes  passage 
through  breach. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes  97,000 
sorties. 

■  US  releases  assets  from  seven  Ku¬ 
waiti  banks  to  allow  settlement  of  pre¬ 
war  obligations. 

■  More  than  500  oil  well  heads  are 
burning  in  Kuwait. 

■  Silkworm  missile  launched  at  USS 
Missouri,  shot  down  by  HMS  Glouces¬ 
ter. 

m  Soviet  Union  presents  a  new  peace 
plan. 

■  Warsaw  Pact  disbands  military  union. 

26  US  rejects  new  Soviet  peace  plan. 

■  Kuwait’s  emir  declares  three  months 
of  martial  law  in  freed  Kuwait. 

■  Brigadier  General  Richard  NeaHn  Ri¬ 
yadh  says  Iraqi  military  are  in  “full  re- 


sorties. 


1 2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (ACR)  ■  Iraq  launches  two  Scud  missiles  into 
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treat”  with  coalition  forces  in  pursuit; 
Iraqi  EPWs  number  30,000-plus,  num¬ 
ber  to  dimb  to  63,000. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes 
103,000  sorties. 

■  Hussein  announces  Iraqi  occupation 
forces  will  withdraw  completely. 

■  Residents  of  Kuwait  City  celebrate 
end  of  occupation.  Resistance  groups 
set  up  headquarters  to  control  city. 

■  VII  Corps  attacks  Republican  Guard 
divisions  along  western  Kuwait  border. 
XVIII  Corps  forces  reach  Euphrates 
valley,  completing  encirclement  of  Iraqi 
forces,  and  begin  attacks  to  the  east. 

■  US  Embassy  is  back  in  US  control. 

■  Soviet  Union  requests  a  cease-fire. 

27  Kuwaiti  troops  raise  national  flag  in 
Kuwait  City. 

■  Republican  Guard  divisions  are 
crushed  in  large  tank  battle  with  VII 
Corps  and  24th  Infantry  Division. 

■  Bush  declares  in  television  address 
suspension  of  offensive  combat  and 
lays  out  conditions  for  permanent 
cease-fire.  Kuwait  is  liberated.  .  . 

Iraq's  army  is  defeated _ Our  military 

objectives  are  met." 

■  Schwarzkopf  explains  strategy  of 
Gulf  War  (see  page  96). 

■  Kuwait  says  it  will  never  negotiate 
with  Iraq  on  boundary  dispute,  despite 
UN  resolution  to  do  so. 

■  UNSG  Perez  de  Cuellar  recom¬ 
mends  disbanding  UN  Iran-lraq  Ob¬ 
server  Group. 

28  Coalition  troops  begin  destroying 
captured  or  abandoned  Iraqi  armored 
vehicles  and  equipment. 

■  In  Moscow,  Soviet  military  says  it 
will  retook  its  strategy,  in  light  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Soviet  arms  and  tactics  in  the 
Gulf  war. 

■  US  is  investigating  reports  that  Jor¬ 
dan  provided  arms  to  Iraq  despite  the 
embargo. 

■  Soviet  Union  calls  for  limiting  arms 


supplies  to  the  entire  region. 

■  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
says  Germany  will  seek  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  German  partici¬ 
pation  in  future  UN  military  actions. 

■  US  deployment  reaches  539,000 
troops. 

■  Coalition  air  campaign  passes 
110,000  sorties. 

■  Iraq  accepts  US  terms  for  cease-fire. 

■  Cease-fire  begins  8:00  a.m.  Saudi 
time;  100  hours  from  the  start  of  the 
ground  campaign;  1 ,01 2  hours  from  the 
start  of  Desert  Storm. 


March  1991 

1  Kuwait  International  Airport  is  open. 

■  US,  UK,  France  and  Canada  reopen 
their  embassies. 

■  Aziz  calls  for  US  withdrawal  from 
Iraq. 

■  82d  Airborne  Division  takes  1,000 
EPWs  when  it  takes  a  battalion  com¬ 
mander,  who  talks  his  men  into  surren¬ 
dering. 

■  Published  statistics  show  that  more 
Americans  died  on  US  highways  in 
January  than  during  operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,909.90;  oil 
closes  at  $19.38  per  barrel. 

2  Retreating  Iraqi  unit  engages  US 
forces,  loses  140  armored  vehicles,  no 
US  casualties. 

■  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  686,  sus¬ 
pension  of  offensive  combat. 

■  Kuwaiti  cabinet  affairs  minister  says 
elections  to  the  National  Assembly 
would  be  held  in  three-six  months. 

3  Coalition  and  Iraqi  commanders  meet 
in  Safwan,  Iraq,  to  discuss  conditions  for 
official  cease-fire. 

■  Soviets  and  Indians  reject  sanctuary 
for  Hussein. 

■  Two  Iraqi  brigades  move  from  Turkish 
border  to  Baghdad. 


rets  of  08  per  day,  up  from  5.3  mMion  in 
August,  say  they  wi  keep  14)  that  pro¬ 
duction  level  because  of  war  costs. 


5  US  casualties  reported  as  115  killed 
in  action.  330  wounded  in  action,  35 
missing  in  action  and  six  POWs. 

■  Baghdad  radio  announces  Iraqi's  de¬ 
cision  to  return  to  Kuwait  possessions 
seized.  Also  plays  text  of  decision  by 
the  Revolution  Command  Council, 
which  rescinded  ail  council  decisions 
pertaining  to  Kuwait. 

■  Iraq  orders  most  foreign  journalists 
out  by  end  of  the  week. 

■  Assessments  indicate  Iraqis  blew  up 
535  Kuwaiti  oil  wells;  a  total  of  800  of 
Kuwait’s  1 ,080  wells  are  inoperable. 

6  Bush  addresses  joint  session  of  US 
Congress,  says  “Aggression  is  de¬ 
feated.  . . .  The  war  is  over."  Also  cals 
for  an  end  to  the  Arab-lsrael  conUct 

■  Thirty-five  coalition  POWs  arrive  in 
Riyadh. 

■  Eight  Arab  nations  of  the  coalition 
meet  in  Damascus.  Syria,  to  form  gulf 
peacekeeping  force. 

■  Japan  raises  its  contribution  pledge  to 
$13  billion. 

7  US  Corps  of  Engineers  issues  a  $46 
million  contract  to  do  restoration  work  in 
Kuwait. 

■  Kuwait’s  government  resumes  opera¬ 
tions. 


4  Iraq  frees  10  POWs— six'Americans. 

■  Refugees  report  dvil  revolt  in  several 
southern  Iraqi  cities. 

■  Iraq's  parliament  voids  the  Kuwait 
annexation. 

■  Kuwaiti  Crown  Prince  Saad  Abdallah 
returns  to  Kuwait. 

■  Iraq  says  deserters  will  be  pardoned 
if  they  return  to  their  bases  within  a 
week. 

■  Saudis  now  producing  8.4  million  bar- 


8  First  US  troops  return  home. 

■  Iraq  frees  nearly  1 ,200  Kuwaiti  hos¬ 
es,  40  journalists  and  two  more  US 
Ws. 


■  Dow  Jones  closes  at  2,95520;  oil 
closes  at  $19.31  per  banel. 


1 2  OPEC  agrees  to  cut  production  5% 
to  reduce  glut  and  raise  prices.  Also 
sets  production  quotas  for  members. 
Oil  closes  at  $19.68  per  barrel. 
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13  The  remains  of  1 3  coalition  troops 
returned  by  the  International  Red  Cross; 
five  US  and  eight  UK  service  members. 

■  Kuwait  tells  UN  that  Iraq  stole  $100 
billion  worth  of  property. 

14  Thirty-seven  thousand  US  troops 
have  redeployed  from  the  gulf. 

■  Emir  returns  to  Kuwait 

15  Schwarzkopf  warns  Iraq  that  US 
will  shoot  down  any  Iraqi  combat  aircraft 
flying. 

■  US  dropped  88,500  tons  of  bombs, 
6,520  tons  were  “smart”  weapons. 

■  Powell  says  the  military  concern  in 
August  was  that  Iraq  could  have  taken 
Saudi  ports,  which  were  later  used  for 
the  military  buildup. 

16  Hussein  acknowledges  internal 
revolt,  vows  to  crush  it  and  promises 
to  transform  regime  to  a  multiparty  de¬ 
mocracy. 

■  US  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  told  not  to 
eat,  drink  or  smoke  in  public,  in  respect 
for  Islamic  month  of  Ramadan. 

17  US  military  officially  denies  Iraq 
permission  to  fly  its  fixed-wing  aircraft. 

■  Kuwaiti  government  says  it  will  hold 
elections  in  six  months  to  a  year. 

18  UN  mission  arrives  in  Kuwait  to 
evaluate  the  extent  of  damages,  caused 
by  the  Iraqi  occupation  and  the  war. 

■  A  total  of  17,849  Iraqi  EPWs  have 
been  repatriated. 

■  Eighty  thousand  US  troops  have  re¬ 
deployed  from  the  gulf. 

19  Kuwaiti  banks  say  they  will  reopen 
on  21  April  to  issue  currency.  Iraqis 
stole  $950  million  in  gold  and  $1 .2  billion 
in  notes. 


20  F-1 5  shoots  down  an  Iraqi  fighter; 
US  reiterates  warning  that  any  fixed- 
wing  Iraqi  aircraft  flying  will  be  shot 
down. 


■  Kuwaiti  cabinet  resigns  under  criti¬ 
cism  for  failing  to  quickly  restore  ser¬ 
vices. 


■  Kurds  claim  to  have  captured  Kirkuk, 
while  Iraq  rushes  armored  reinforce¬ 
ments  north. 


■  Iraq  accuses  Iran  of  encouraging  the 
rebellion.  Iran  issues  a  denial. 

■  Senate  votes  to  withhold  $55  million 
from  aid  to  Jordan  because  of  its  sup¬ 
port  for  Iraq. 

22  F-1 5  shoots  down  another  Iraqi 
fighter;  violation  of  Iraq's  agreement  not 
to  fly  any  fixed-wing  aircraft. 

26  An  additional  2.793  EPWs  have 
been  repatriated. 

28  More  than  $28  billion  in  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  received. 

■  About  141,500  US  troops  have 
deployed  from  the  gulf  leaving  roughly 


411 ,500  US  troops  in  the  gulf. 

■  Another  4,494  EPWs  have  been  re¬ 
patriated. 

April  1991 _ 

2  Approximately  167,000  US  troops 
have  redeployed  from  the  gulf. 

■  More  than  $30.8  billion  in  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  received. 

3  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  687,  es¬ 
tablishing  formal  cease-fire  to  the  Gulf 
War. 

5  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  688,  con¬ 
demning  Iraq's  oppression  of  the  Kurds. 

6  Operation  Provide  Comfort  begins. 

7  Airdrop  relief  effort  begins  delivering 
supplies  into  northern  Iraq. 

8  .US  medical  personnel  provide  inpa¬ 
tient  care  to  about  1 50  Iraqis  and  up  to 
600  outpatients  per  day. 

■  Refugee  camp  for  6.000  set  up  south 
of  Safwan. 

9  UNSC  adopts  Resolution  689.  es¬ 
tablishing  the  UN  Iraq-Kuwait  Observa¬ 
tion  Mission. 


Operation  Provide  Comfort  continued 
into  July.  US  forces  remain  in  the  gulf 
today  as  UN  missions  continue  to  mon¬ 
itor  Iraqi  compliance  with  UN  resolu¬ 
tions.  Kuwaiti.  US  and  coalition  efforts 
remain  focused  on  rebuilding  Kuwait, 
reducing  environmental  damage  and 
opening  the  way  for  renewed  peace 
initiatives. 


Army  Reserve  Component 

Chronology  of  Call-up 

22  August  1990—  President  (by  executive  order)  granted  secretary  of  de¬ 

fense  authority  to  call  to  active  duty  up  to  200,000  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  for  up  to  90  drys,  with  an  additional  90-day  extension 
(Title  10,  U.S.C.  section  673  (b)).  ,  . 

23  August  1990—  Secretary  of  Defense  authorized  Army.to  call  25,000 
selected  reservists  for  combat  support,  combat  service  support  roles. 

13  November  1990—  An  additional  90  days  were  authorized  with  increased 
combat  support/combat  service  support  levels  to  55,000  Army  reservists. 

1  December  1990—  Levels  increased  to  115,000  Army  reservists. 

19  January  1991— Levels  increased  to  220,000  Army  reservists.  Tour  ex¬ 
tensions  increased  from  180  to  360  days  for  all  reservists. 

20  January  1991—  Nearly  20,000  members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
are  subject  to  be  called  up  for  one  year. 


Call-up 

Total  Called  to  Active  Duty 


Date 

Units 

Personnel 

29  November 

514 

58,165 

31  December 

815 

104,795 

11  January 

835 

108,564 

1 5  January 

844 

109,562 

22  January 

- 

128,287 

23  January 

1004 

133,511 

24  January 

- 

137,983 

26  January 

- 

141,290 

30  January 

- 

143,067 

8  February 

- 

148,476 

11  February 

1022 

149,154 
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UN  Resolutions 


Between  2  August  1990,  the  Jute  of  the  invasion  of 
Kuucut  by  Iraq,  and  9  April  1991,  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  adopted  16  resolutions  relating  to  the  situation 
between  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

Resolution  660, 2  August  iw 

Condemned  the  invasion  ot  Kuwait.  [\'manded 
Iraq’s  unconditional,  immediate  withdrawal  and 
called  on  Kith  countries  to  begin  negotiations. 
I  Adopted  14— 0;  Yemen  did  not  participate.) 

Resolution  661,  6  August  IW 

Imposed  a  trade  and  financial  embargo  on  Iraq 
and  ixcupied  Kuwait.  Established  a  special  sanc¬ 
tions  committee  to  implement  the  resolution. 
Called  upon  UN  members  to  protect  the  assets  of 
Kuwait  around  the  world.  Called  tor  restoration  of 
Kuwait's  legitimate  government.  (Adopted  14-0; 
Cuba  and  Yemen  abstained.) 

Resolution  662, 9  August  i*v 

Declared  Iraq’s  annexation  ot  Kuwait  null  and 
void.  (Adopted  by  unanimous  vote.) 

Resolution  664,  is  August  iw 

Demanded  the  immediate  release  of  foreigners 
trom  Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  the  right  of  diplomats  to 
visit  their  nationals.  Insisted  that  Iraq  rescind  its 
order  closing  diplomatic  and  consular  missions  in 
Kuwait.  (Adopted  bv  unanimous  vote.) 

Resolution  665, 25  August  1 

Called  upon  UN  members  with  ships  in  the  re¬ 
gion  to  enforce  sanctions  bv  inspecting  and  verify¬ 
ing  cargoes  and  destinations.  (Adopted  1  'a';  (  ’uba 
and  Yemen  abstained.) 

Resolution  666,  i )  ^-pie.nivr  >  d 

Reaffirmed  that  Iraq  was  responsible  tor  ihe  safe- 
tv  and  well-being  of  foreign  nationals.  Specified 
guidelines  tor  the  delivery  ot  fixxl  and  medical  sup¬ 
plies.  (Adopted  1  4-2;  Cuba  and  Yemen  against.) 

Resolution  667,  IbSepremk-r  l'H? 

Condemned  Iraqi  aggression  against  diplomats 
and  diplomatic  compounds  in  Kuwait.  Demanded 
the  immediate  release  of  foreign  nationals. 

I  Adopted  bv  unanimous  vote.) 

Resolution  669, 24  September  1  >  v 

Emphasized  that  onlv  the  special  sanctions  com¬ 
mittee  had  the  [sower  to  permit  tixxl,  medicine  or 
other  humanitarian  aid  shipments  to  Iraq  or  occu¬ 


pied  Kuwait.  (Adopted  bv  unanimous  vote.) 

Resolution  670,  25  September  1990 

Expanded  the  economic  embargo  to  include  air 
traffic  in  or  out  ot  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  except  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  aid  authorized  bv  the  special  sanctions 
committee.  Called  on  UN  member  nations  to  de¬ 
tain  Iraqi  ships  that  could  K-  used  to  break  the  na¬ 
val  embargo.  (Adopted  14-1;  Cuba  against.) 

Resolution  674,  29  October  1990 

lAmanded  that  Iraq  'top  mistreating  Kuwaiti 
and  other  foreign  nationals.  Reminded  Iraq  that  it 
is  liable  tor  damages  to  foreigners  or  their  property 
resulting  trom  the  invasion  and  occupation  ot  Ku¬ 
wait.  (Adopted  1  4-0:  Cuba  and  Yemen  abstained.) 

Resolution  677,  2>  November  l'w0 

Condemned  Iraq's  attempts  to  change  Kuwait’s 
demographic  composition.  Also  condemned  Iraq’s 
destniction  ot  Kuwaiti  civil  records.  (Adopted  bv 
unanimous  vote.) 

Resolution  678, 2  >  Novcmlvr  b)O0 

Demanded  Iraq’s  unconditional  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait  bv  15  January  1991.  Authorized  UN  mem- 
Kts  "to  use  all  necessary  means"  to  bring  about 
Iraqi  withdrawal  after  that  date.  (Adopted  12-2; 
China  abstained;  Yemen  and  Cuba  against.) 

Resolution  686, 2  March  u«i 

Called  tor  the  suspension  ot  offensive  combat 
operations  and  tor  Iraq  to  take  the  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  which  would  permit  a  definitive  end  to  the 
hostilities.  (Adopted  !!  1;  China,  indi.i  and  Ye  til 
en  abstained;  (.  'uba  against. ) 

Resolution  687,  -  .\,-m  cm 

Demanded  restoration  ot  Kuwaiti  s,  eereigntv,  in¬ 
dependence  and  territorial  integrity  and  the  return 
ot  its  legitimate  government,  and  so  specific  condi- 
lions  tor  a  lormal  cease-tire.  (.Adopted  12-1;  Yem¬ 
en  and  Ecuador  abstained;  (.  aiba  against.) 

Resolution  688,  4  April  mm 

Condemned  Iraq's  oppression  ot  the  Kurds. 
(Adopted  10-  \  China  and  India  abstained;  (.'uba. 
demen  and  Zimbabwe  against.) 

Resolution  689,  >  \n,i  i*>\ 

Provided  tor  the  establishment  ot  the  UN  Iraq- 
Kuwait  Observation  Mission.  (.Adopted  K  imam 
moas  vote.) 
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Forces  Committed 


The  Coalition  Members: 

Afghanistan:  500  muiahuiin  rr<  *  >ps 
Argentina:  2  triLates,  450  rriiops 
Australia:  1  muded-missile  tnirate.  1  destroyer, 
1  supply  ship. 

Bahrain:  5,500  troops 
Bangladesh :  2 ,000  t  roops 
Belgium:  2  minesweeper-,  1  fiu’nrer  squadron  r.  > 
I urkev 

Canada:  2  Jest  rover-,  i.'F-lS  squadron  (50 
lighters  piu.s  transport  aircraft  l.  1,700  tnxips 

Czechoslovakia:  200-man  ehcmtcal  defense 
unit  and  150  medic. il  personnel. 

Denmark:  1  corvette  and  24-man  medical  team 
Egypt:  40,000  rro-r-.,  about  400  tanks 
France  20.000  rri'ops,  14  'iatps.  I  aircraft  ear¬ 
ner,  more  rh.  in  75  imr.i ft,  540  rank' 

German v:  1  squadron  it  lighters  to  Turkey 
Cireece:  I  frigate  m  Red  >ea 
Hungary:  40 -man  medical  team 
Honduras:  1 50  tr. yps.  p,.s*ii'|\  540  more 
Italv:  4  'hips.  v  lom.Kio  fichters.  1  squadron  -  i 
lighter'  to  Turkey 

Kuwait:  1  1,500  ".s-ps,  55  ’"hat  aircraft 


Morocco:  2.000  tnxips 

Netherlands:  2  frigate'.  -..uadr.-n  .  t  F 
to  Turkev 

New  Zealand  2  t  1  50s 
Niger  tr.»'p- 

Norway  •  c.  -i't  guard  etiTtcr.  1  mi’.itar.  mu- 
!'k  'htp  _ 

Oman:  2^00  tro.  r-,  , •  me-.  12  pitroi  ships. 
V  tomkir  am  rati  mi  "th  guarding  .''trail  .  -t  ! !-  -nvu  i: 
Pakistan  i  0.000  t  r.  «  -ps 
Poland  _  'hips,  i  me-iwai  \  im 
Portugal  1  n  iv.il  -  ipp-  ri  ,"e:  s-.-i:::; 


Coalition  Maneuver  Units 

(as  of  23  February  1991) 


US  Central  Command  I 
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FORCES  COMMITTED 


Qatar  7,000  troops,  24  tanks,  9  coastal  vessels, 
19  combat  aircraft 


Saudi  Afabia:  110,500  troops,  550  tanks,  180 
combat  aircraft,  8  frigates 
Senegal:  500  troops 

South  Korea:  5  C-130s,  150  air  force  pilots 
Spain:  2  corvettes,  1  destroyer 
Syria:  21,000  troops,  300  armored  vehicles; 
50,000  troops  in  Syria  on  Iraqi  border;  2,000  in 
United  Arab  Emirates 

Turkey:  120,000  troops  on  the  Iraqi  border  to 
deter  Iraqi  attack;  allowed  the  United  States  to  op¬ 
erate  from  the  air  base  at  Incirlik.  NATO  had  42 
aircraft  from  its  allied  mobile  force  also  based  at  In¬ 
cirlik 

United  Arab  Emirates:  43,000  troops,  200 
tanks,  80  combat  aircraft,  1 5  ships 


United  Kingdom:  42,000  troops;  58  fighter 
planes,  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  helicopters;  170 
tanks;  16  warships 

United  States:  More  than  527,000  troops, 
more  than  1,200  tanks  and  2,200  armored  person¬ 
nel  carriers,  including  M1A1  Abrams  tanks;  more 
than  100  warships,  including  battleships  Missouri 


and  Wisconsin  and  aircraft  carriers  Midway,  Ranger, 
Saratoga,  John  F.  Kennedy,  America  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  more  than  1,800  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Marine  fighters,  bombeis  and  other  warplanes, 
ranging  from  the  F-117A  Stealth  fighters  to  B-52 
bombeis;  and  more  than  1 ,700  helicopters 


Other  Nations: 

Soviet  Union:  2  warships  in  the  gult  area 
Romania:  Mobile  field  hospital  team.  180  mili¬ 
tary  experts  on  chemical  warfare 

Singapore:  30-member  medical  team  serv  ing 
in  a  British  hospital 
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President  Speaks  to  Nation 


The  Deployment  of  US  Armed  Forces  to  Saudi  Arabia 

By  President  George  Bush,  8  August  1990 


"In  the  life  of  a  nation,  we’re  called  upon  to  de¬ 
tine  who  we  are  and  what  we  believe.  Sometimes 
these  choices  are  not  easy.  But  today  as  president,  1 
ask  tor  your  support  in  a  decision  I've  made  to 
-rand  up  tor  what’s  nght  and  condemn  what’s 
wrong,  all  in  the  cause  ot  peace. 

"At  my  direction,  elements  ot  the  82d  Airborne 
Hi  vision  as  well  as  kev  units  ot  the  United  States 
Air  Force  are  arriving’  today  to  rake  up  defensive 
jvsirions  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  took  this  action  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Saudi  Arabian  government  in  the  defense 
ot  its  homeland.  No  one  commits  America's 
Armed  Forces  to  a  dangerous  mission  lightly,  but 
alter  perhaps  unparalleled  international  consulta¬ 
tion  and  exhausting  every  alternative,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  this  action.  Let  me  teil  vou  whv. 

'Less  than  a  week  ago,  in  the  earlv  morning 
hours  ot  August  2d,  Iraqi  armed  forces,  without 
provocation  or  warning,  invaded  a  peaceful  Kuwait. 
Facing  negligible  resistance  from  its  much  smaller 
neighbor.  Iraq's  tanks  stormed  in  blitzkrieg  fashion 
through  Kuwait  in  a  few  short  hours.  With  more 
■  ban  IcV.cW  tnnips,  along  with  tanks,  artillery,  and 
'iirtace-to-Mirtace  missiles,  Iraq  now  occupies  Ku¬ 
wait.  Hus  aggression  came  just  hours  after  Saddam 
!  Fussein  Ipresident  ot  Iraq]  specifically  issured  nu¬ 
merous  countries  in  the  area  that  there  would  lx- 
no  invasion.  There  is  no  justification  whatsoever 
tor  this  outrageous  and  hmtal  act  ot  aggression. 

'  \  puppet  regime  imposed  tn  in  the  outside  i'  un- 
leccptahle.  I  he  acquisition  ot  territory  bv  force  is 
unacceptable.  No  one.  triend  or  toe.  should  doubt 
•  nr  desire  tor  peace;  and  no  one  should  underesti¬ 
mate  our  determination  to  confront  aggression. 

"Four  simple  principles  guide  our  policy.  Fir-t. 
yye  seek  the  immediate,  unconditional,  and  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  ot  all  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait, 
'•econd.  Kuwait's  legitimate  government  must  ix1 
restored  to  replace  the  puppet  regime.  And  third. 
;m  administration,  as  has  been  the  case  with  every 
president  from  President  |Franklin  P.|  Roosevelt  to 
President  |RonaLi|  Reagan,  o  commuted  to  the  'e 
,  uritv  and  stability  of  the  Per-ian  Unit.  And 
t-'iinh.  1  am  determined  to  protect  the  lives  ,,t 
American  citizens  abroad. 

immediately  alter  the  Iraqi  invasion.  I  ordered 


an  embargo  ot  all  trade  with  Iraq  and,  together 
with  manv  other  nations,  announced  sanctions  that 
Kith  freeze  all  Iraqi  assets  in  this  country  and  pro¬ 
tect  Kuwait’s  assets.  The  stakes  are  high.  Iraq  is 
already  a  rich  and  powerful  country  thar  possesses 
the  world’s  second  largest  reserves  ot  oil  and  over  a 
million  men  under  arms.  It's  the  fourth  largest  mil¬ 
itary  tn  the  world.  Our  country'  now  imports  nearly 
halt  the  oil  it  consumes  and  could  race  a  major 
threat  to  ns  economic  independence.  Much  ot  the 
world  is  even  more  dependent  upon  imported  oil 
and  is  even  more  vulnerable  to  Iraqi  threats. 

"We  succeeded  in  rhe  struggle  tor  freedom  in  Eu¬ 
rope  because  we  and  our  allies  remained  stalwart. 
Keeping  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East  will  require 
no  less.  We  re  beginning  a  new  era.  This  new  era 
can  lx-  hill  ot  promise,  an  age  ot  freedom,  a  rime  ot 
peace  tor  all  peoples.  But  it  history  teaches  us  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  thar  we  must  resist  aggression  or  it  will 
destroy  our  freedoms.  Appeasement  d.xs  nor  work. 
As  yvas  the  case  in  rhe  l*4F0s,  we  sec  in  Saddam 
Flussem  an  aggressive  dictator  threatening  his 
nctghKirs  vVilv  14  days  ago,  Saddam  Hussein 
promised  his  friends  he  would  nor  invade  Kuwait. 
And  tour  days  ago.  he  promised  the  world  he  would 
withdraw.  And  twice  we  have  seen  uh  it  his  prom¬ 
ises  mean:  1 1  is  promise'  mean  nothing 

"In  the  last  tew  days.  I’ve  spoken  with  political 
leaders  from  the  Middle  East.  Europe.  A'ia,  and  rhe 
\ meric .k  and  I’ve  met  witii  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  |ot  the  l  nited  KingJoin|.  Prime  Minister 
Muironcv  |ot  t  anada|.  mb  \  YTA  "ci  reran  Gen¬ 
eral  Wvvnter.  And  all  agree  that  Iraq  cannot  lx- 
allowed  to  henetir  from  its  invasion  ot  Kuwait. 

"We  agree  that  this  is  not  an  .American  problem 
■r  i  European  problem  .  r  i  Middle  I:  problem:  :t 
is  the  world's  problem.  And  that's  win.  s.H>n  after 
rh'e  Iraqi  invasion,  the  i  mted  Nations  Security 
f  ouncil.  without  disseni.  condemned  Iraq,  calling 
tor  the  immediate  and  unconditional  withdrawal  ot 
its  tris'j’s  from  Kuwait .  Ihc  Arab  world,  through 
hah  the  \rab  l  eague  md  tiu  t  iu.t  y  .  .per in,  n 
y  oiiikiI.  courageously  announced  m  rjs>sition  to 
Iraqi  aggression,  lapan.  the  l  nited  Kingdom,  and 
France  and  other  governments  irounh  the  world 
iia\e  imposed  severe  sanction'.  I  he  's  a  let  l  nion 
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and  China  ended  all  arms  sales  to  Iraq. 

“And  this  past  Monday,  the  United  Nations  Se¬ 
curity  Council  approved  for  the  first  time  in  23 
years  mandatory  sanctions  under  Chapter  Vll  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  These  sanctions,  now 
enshrined  in  international  law,  have  the  potential 
to  deny  Iraq  the  fruits  of  aggression  while  sharply 
limiting  its  ability  to  either  import  or  export  any¬ 
thing  of  value,  especially  oil. 

“I  pledge  here  today  that  the  United  States  will 
do  its  part  to  see  that  these  sanctions  are  effective 
and  to  induce  Iraq  to  withdraw  without  delay  from 
Kuwait. 

“But  we  must  recognize  that  Iraq  may  not  stop 
using  force  to  advance  its  ambitions.  Iraq  has 
massed  an  enormous  war  machine  on  the  Saudi 
border  capable  of  initiating  hostilities  with  little  or 
no  additional  preparation.  Given  the  Iraqi  govern¬ 
ment’s  history  of  aggression  against  its  own  citizens 
as  well  as  its  neighbors,  to  assume  Iraq  will  not  at¬ 
tack  again  would  be  unwise  and  unrealistic. 

And  therefore,  after  consulting  with  King  Fahd 
[of  Saudi  Arabia],  I  sent  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney  to  discuss  cooperative  measures  we  could 
take.  Following  those  meetings,  the  Saudi  Govern¬ 
ment  requested  our  help,  and  I  responded  to  that 
request  by  ordering  US  air  and  ground  forces  to 
deploy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

“Let  me  be  clean  The  sovereign  independence 
of  Saudi  Arabia  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States.  This  decision,  which  I  shared  with  the  con¬ 
gressional  leadership,  grows  out  of  the  longstanding 
friendship  and  security  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia.  US  forces  will 
work  together  with  those  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  oth¬ 
er  nations  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  to  deter  further  Iraqi  aggression.  Through  their 
presence,  as  well  as  through  training  and  exercises, 
these  multinational  forces  will  enhance  the  overall 
capability  of  Saudi  armed  forces  to  defend  the 
kingdom. 

“I  want  to  be  clear  about  what  we  are  doing  and 
why.  America  does  not  seek  conflict  nor  do  we 
seek  to  chart  the  destiny  of  other  nations.  But 
America  will  stand  by  her  friends.  The  mission  of 


our  troops  is  wholly  defensive.  Hopefully,  they  will 
not  be  needed  long.  They  will  not  initiate  hostili¬ 
ties,  but  they  will  defend  themselves,  the  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  friends  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

“We  are  working  around  the  clock  to  deter  Iraqi 
aggression  and  to  enforce  UN  sanctions.  I’m  con¬ 
tinuing  my  conversations  with  world  leaders.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Cheney  has  just  returned  from 
valuable  consultations  with  President  Mubarak  of 
Egypt  and  King  Hassan  of  Morocco.  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  has  consulted  with  his  counterparts  in 
many  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
today  he  heads  for  Europe  to  consult  with  President 
Ozal  of  Turkey,  a  staunch  friend  of  the  United 
States.  And  he’ll  then  consult  with  the  NATO 
foreign  ministers. 

“I  will  ask  oil-producing  nations  to  do  what  they 
can  to  increase  production  in  order  to  minimize 
any  impact  that  oil  flow  reductions  will  have  on 
the  world  economy.  And  I  will  explore  whether  we 
and  our  allies  should  draw  down  our  strategic  petro¬ 
leum  reserves.  Conservation  measures  can  also 
help;  Americans  everywhere  must  do  their  part. 
And  one  more  thing:  I’m  asking  the  oil  companies 
to  do  their  fair  share.  They  should  show  restraint 
arid  not  abuse  today’s  uncertainties  to  raise  prices. 

“Standing  up  for  our  principles  will  not  come 
easy.  It  may  take  time  and  possibly  cost  a  great 
deal.  But  we  are  asking  no  more  of  anyone  than  of 
the  brave  young  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families.  And  I  ask  that  in  the 
churches  around  the  country  prayers  be  said  for 
those  who  are  committed  to  protect  and  defend 
America's  interests. 

“Standing  up  for  our  principle  is  an  American 
tradition.  As  it  has  so  many  times  before,  it  may 
take  time  and  tremendous  effort,  but  most  of  all,  it 
will  take  unity  of  purpose.  As  I’ve  witnessed 
throughout  my  life  in  both  war  and  peace,  Amen- 
ca  has  never  wavered  when  her  purpose  is  dnven 
by  pnnciple.  And  on  this  August  dav,  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  know  she  will  do  no  less. 

“Thank  you,  and  God  bless  the  United  States  of 
America.” 


Beginning  of  Air  Campaign  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

By  President  George  Bush,  16  January  1991 


“Just  2  hours  ago,  allied  air  forces  began  an  attack 
on  military  targets  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  These  attacks 
continue  as  1  speak.  Ground  forces  are  not  engaged. 

“This  conflict  started  2  August  when  the  dicta¬ 
tor  of  Iraq  invaded  a  small  and  helpless  neighbor. 
Kuwait — a  member  of  the  Arab  League  and  a 


member  of  the  United  Natioas — was  crushed;  its 
people,  brutalized.  Five  months  ago,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein  started  this  cruel  war  against  Kuwait;  tonight 
the  battle  has  been  joined. 

“This  military  action,  taken  in  accord  with 
United  Nations  resolutions  and  with  the  consent  of 
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the  United  States  Congress,  follows  months  of  con¬ 
stant  and  virtually  endless  diplomatic  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
and  many,  many  other  countries.  Arab  leaders 
sought  what  became  known  as  an  Arab  solution, 
only  to  conclude  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  leave  Kuwait.  Others  traveled  to  Baghdad  in 
a  variety  of  efforts  to  restore  peace  and  justice.  Our 
secretary  of  state,  James  Baker,  held  a  historic  meet¬ 
ing  in  Geneva  only  to  be  totally  rebuffed.  This 
past  weekend,  in  a  last-ditch  effort,  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations  went  to  the  Middle 
East  with  peace  in  his  heart — his  second  such  mis¬ 
sion,  and  he  came  back  from  Baghdad  with  no 
progress  at  all  in  getting  Saddam  Hussein  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Kuwait. 

“Now,  the  28  countries  with  forces  in  the  gulf 
area  have  exhausted  all  reasonable  efforts  to  reach  a 
peaceful  resolution,  have  no  choice  but  to  drive 
Saddam  from  Kuwait  by  force.  We  will  not  fail. 

“As  I  report  to  you,  air  attacks  are  under  way 
against  military  targets  in  Iraq.  We  are  determined  to 
knock  out  Saddam  Hussein’s  nuclear  bomb  potential. 
We  will  also  destroy  his  chemical  weapons  facilities. 
Much  of  Saddam's  artillery  and  tanks  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Our  operations  are  designed  to  best  protect 
the  lives  of  all  the  coalition  forces  by  targeting  Sad¬ 
dam’s  vast  military  arsenal.  Initial  reports  from  Gen¬ 
eral  [H.  Norman]  Schwarzkopf  are  that  our  opera¬ 
tions  are  proceeding  according  to  plan. 

“Our  objectives  are  clear.  Saddam  Husseins 
forces  will  leave  Kuwait.  The  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kuwait  will  be  restored  to  its  rightful  place, 
and  Kuwait  will  once  again  be  free.  Iraq  will  even¬ 
tually  comply  with  all  relevant  United  Nations  res¬ 
olutions;  and  then  when  peace  is  restored,  it  is  our 
hope  that  Iraq  will  live  as  ?  peaceful  and  coopera¬ 
tive  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  thus  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  security  and  stability  of  the  gulf. 

“Some  may  ask,  ‘Why  act  now?  Why  not  wait?’ 
The  answer  is  clear.  The  world  could  wait  no  long¬ 
er.  Sanctions,  though  having  some  effect,  showed 
no  signs  of  accomplishing  their  objective.  Sanc¬ 
tions  were  tried  for  well  over  five  months,  and  we 
and  our  allies  concluded  that  sanctions  alone  would 
not  force  Saddam  from  Kuwait. 

“While  the  world  waited,  Saddam  Hussein  sys¬ 
tematically  raped,  pillaged  and  plundered  a  tiny  na¬ 
tion — no  threat  to  his  own.  He  subjected  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kuwait  to  unspeakable  atrocities,  and  among 
those  maimed  and  murdered — innocent  children. 

“While  the  world  waited,  Saddam  sought  to  add  to 
the  chemical  weapons  arsenal  he  now  possesses  an  in¬ 
finitely  more  dangerous  weapon  of  mass  destruction — 
a  nuclear  weapon.  And  while  the  world  waited,  while 


the  world  talked  peace  and  withdrawal,  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  dug  in  and  moved  massive  forces  into  Kuwait. 

“While  the  world  waited,  while  Saddam  stalled, 
more  damage  was  being  done  to  the  fragile  econo¬ 
mies  of  the  Third  World,  the  emerging  democracies 
of  Eastern  Europe,  to  the  entire  world,  including  to 
our  own  economy. 

“The  United  States,  together  with  the  United 
Nations,  exhausted  every  means  at  our  disposal  to 
bring  this  crisis  to  a  peaceful  end.  However,  Sad¬ 
dam  clearly  felt  that  by  stalling  and  threatening 
,md  defying  the  United  Nations  he  could  weaken 
the  forces  arrayed  against  him. 

“While  the  world  waited,  Saddam  Hussein  met 
every  overture  of  peace  with  open  contempt.  While 
the  world  prayed  for  peace,  Saddam  prepared  for 
war. 

“I  had  hoped  that  when  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress,  in  historic  debate,  took  its  resolute  action, 
Saddam  would  realize  he  could  not  prevail  and 
would  move  out  of  Kuwait  in  accord  with  the 
United  Nations  resolutions.  He  did  not  do  that.  In¬ 
stead,  he  remained  intransigent,  certain  that  time 
was  on  his  side. 

“Saddam  was  warned  over  and  over  again  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  will  of  the  United  Nations — leave  Ku¬ 
wait  or  be  driven  out.  Saddam  has  arrogantly  rejected 
all  warnings.  Instead,  he  tried  to  make  this  a  dispute 
between  Iraq  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

“Well,  he  tailed.  Tonight,  28  nations,  countries 
from  five  continents — Europe  and  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  Arab  League — have  forces  in  the  gulf  area 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein.  These  countries  had  hoped  the  use  of  force 
could  be  avoided.  Regrettably,  we  now  believe  that 
only  force  will  make  him  leave. 

“Prior  to  ordering  our  forces  into  battle,  I  in¬ 
structed  our  military  commanders  to  take  every 
necessary  step  to  prevail  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  protection  possible  tor 
American  and  allied  service  men  and  women.  I’ve 
told  the  Amencan  people  before  that  this  will  not 
be  another  Vietnam.  And  I  repeat  this  here  to¬ 
night.  Our  troops  will  have  the  best  possible  sup¬ 
port  in  the  entire  world,  and  they  will  not  be  asked 
to  fight  with  one  hand  tied  behind  their  back. 
Em  hopeful  that  this  fighting  will  not  go  on  for 
long  and  that  casualties  will  be  held  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

“This  is  a  historic  moment.  We  have  in  this 
past  vear  made  great  progress  in  ending  the  long  era 
of  conflict  ;md  cold  war.  We  have  before  us  the 
opportunity  to  forge  for  ourselves  and  for  future 
generations  a  new  world  order,  a  world  where  the 
rule  of  law,  not  the  law  of  the  jungle,  governs  the 
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conduct  of  nations.  When  we  are  successful,  and 
we  will  be,  we  have  a  real  chance  at  this  new  world 
order,  an  order  in  which  a  credible  United  Nations 
can  use  its  peacekeeping  role  to  fulfill  the  promise 
and  vision  of  the  UN’s  founders. 

“We  have  no  argument  with  the  people  of  Iraq. 
Indeed  for  the  innocents  caught  in  this  conflict,  I 
pray  for  their  safety.  Our  goal  is  not  the  conquest 
of  Iraq.  It  is  the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  It  is  my 
hope  that  somehow  the  Iraqi  people  can,  even  now, 
convince  their  dictator  that  he  must  lay  down  his 
arms,  leave  Kuwait  and  let  Iraq  itself  rejoin  the 
family  of  peace-loving  nations. 

“Thomas  Paine  wrote  many  years  ago:  ‘These 
are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.'  Those  well- 
known  words  are  so  very  true  today.  But  even  as 
planes  of  the  multinational  forces  attack  Iraq,  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  think  of  peace,  not  war.  I  am  convinced  not 
only  that  we  will  prevail,  but  that  out  of  the  horror 
of  combat  will  come  the  recognition  that  no  nation 
can  stand  against  a  world  united.  No  nation  will 
be  permitted  to  brutally  assault  its  neighbor. 

“No  president  can  easily  commit  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  war.  They  are  the  nation’s  finest. 
Ours  is  an  all-volunteer  force,  magnificently 
trained,  highly  motivated.  The  troops  know  why 
they’re  there.  And  listen  to  what  they  say,  for 
they’ve  said  it  better  than  any  president  or  prime 
minister  ever  could. 

“Listen  to  Hollywood  Huddleston,  Marine  lance 
corporal.  He  says,  ‘Let's  free  these  people  so  we  can 
go  home  and  be  free  again.’  And  he’s  right.  The 
terrible  crimes  and  tortures  committed  by  Saddam's 

Allied  Ground  Operations  in  the 

By  President  George  Bush,  23  February 

“Good  evening.  Yesterday,  after  conferring  with 
my  senior  national  security  advisers,  and  following 
extensive  consultations  with  our  coalition  partners, 
Saddam  Hussein  was  given  one  last  chance — set 
forth  in  very  explicit  terms — to  do  what  he  should 
have  done  more  than  six  months  ago:  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  without  condition  or  further  delay, 
and  comply  fully  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

“Regrettably,  the  noon  deadline  passed  without 
the  agreement  of  the  government  of  Iraq  to  meet 
demands  of  United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso¬ 
lution  660,  as  set  forth  in  the  specific  terms  spelled 
out  by  the  coalition  to  withdraw  unconditionally 
from  Kuwait.  To  the  contrary,  what  we  have  seen 
is  a  redoubling  of  Saddam  Hussein’s  efforts  to  de¬ 
stroy  completely  Kuwait  and  its  people. 

“I  have,  therefore,  directed  General  Norman 


henchmen  against  the  innocent  people  of  Kuwait 
are  an  affront  to  mankind  and  a  challenge  to  the 
freedom  of  all. 

“Listen  to  one  of  our  great  officers  out  there, 
Marine  Lieutenant  General  Walter  Boomer.  He 
said,  ‘There  are  things  worth  fighting  for.  A  world 
in  which  brutality  and  lawlessness  are  allowed  to  go 
unchecked  isn’t  the  kind  of  world  we’re  going  to 
want  to  live  in.’ 

“Listen  to  Master  Sergeant  J.  P.  Kendall  of  the 
82d  Airborne.  ‘We’re  here  for  more  than  just  the 
price  of  a  gallon  of  gas.  What  we’re  doing  is  going 
to  chart  the  future  of  the  world  for  the  next  100 
years.  It’s  better  to  deal  with  this  guy  now  than 
five  years  from  now.’ 

“And  finally,  we  should  all  sit  up  and  listen  to 
Jackie  Jones,  an  Army  lieutenant,  when  she  says,  ‘If 
we  let  him  get  away  with  this,  who  knows  what’s 
going  to  be  next?’ 

“I  have  called  upon  Hollywood  and  Walter  and 
J.  P.  and  Jackie  and  all  their  courageous  comrades- 
in-arms  to  do  what  must  be  done.  Tonight,  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  world  are  deeply  grateful  to  them  and 
to  their  families.  And  let  me  say  to  everyone  lis¬ 
tening  or  watching  tonight:  When  the  troops 
we’ve  sent  in  finish  their  work.  I’m  determined  to 
bring  them  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

“Tonight,  as  our  forces  fight,  they  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  are  in  our  prayers.  May  God  bless  each  and  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  them  and  the  coalition  forces  at  our  side 
in  the  gulf,  and  may  He  continue  to  bless  our  na¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Persian  Gulf 

1991 

Schwarzkopf,  in  conjunction  with  coalition  forces, 
to  use  all  forces  available,  including  ground  forces, 
to  eject  the  Iraqi  army  from  Kuwait.  Once  again, 
this  was  a  decision  made  only  after  extensive  con¬ 
sultations  within  our  coalition  partnership. 

“The  liberation  of  Kuwait  has  now  entered  a  fi¬ 
nal  phase.  I  have  complete  confidence  in  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  coalition  forces  swiftly  and  decisively  to 
accomplish  their  mission. 

^Tonight,  as  this  coalition  of  countries  seeks  to 
do  that  which  is  right  and  just,  1  ask  only  that  all  of 
you  stop  what  you  are  doing  and  say  a  prayer  for  all 
the  coalition  forces,  and  especially  tor  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  who  this  very  moment  are  risk¬ 
ing  their  lives  for  their  country  and  for  all  of  us. 

"May  God  bless  and  protect  each  and  every  one 
of  them.  And  may  Gixl  bless  the  United  States  of 
Amenca.  Thank  you  very  much.” 
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Suspension  of  Allied  Offensive  Combat  Operations 

By  President  George  Bush,  27  February  1991 


“Kuwait  is  liberated.  Iraq’s  army  is  defeated. 
Our  military  objectives  are  met.  Kuwait  is  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  Kuwaitis,  in  control  of  their 
own  destiny.  We  share  in  their  joy,  a  joy  tempered 
only  by  our  compassion  for  their  ordeal. 

“Tonight  the  Kuwaiti  flag  once  again  flies  above 
the  capital  of  a  free  and  sovereign  nation.  And  the 
American  flag  flies  above  our  embassy. 

“Seven  months  ago,  America  and  the  world 
drew  a  line  in  the  sand.  We  declared  that  the  ag¬ 
gression  against  Kuwait  would  not  stand.  And  to¬ 
night,  America  and  the  world  have  kept  their 
word. 

“This  is  not  a  time  of  euphoria;  certainly  not  a 
time  to  gloat.  But  it  is  a  time  of  pride:  pride  in  our 
rnxips;  pride  in  our  friends  who  stood  with  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  crisis;  pride  in  our  nation  and  the  people 
whose  strength  and  resolve  made  victory  quick,  de¬ 
cisive  and  just.  And  soon  we  will  open  wide  our 
arms  to  welcome  back  home  to  America  our  mag¬ 
nificent  fighting  forces. 

“No  one  country  can  claim  this  victory  as  its 
own.  It  was  not  only  a  victory  for  Kuwait  but  a 
victory  for  all  the  coalition  partners.  This  is  a  vic¬ 
tory  tor  the  United  Nations,  for  all  mankind,  for 
the  rule  of  law,  and  for  what  is  right. 

“After  consulting  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
[Richard  B-]  Cheney,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  [Colin  L.)  Powell,  and  our 
coalition  partners,  1  am  pleased  to  announce  that  at 
midnight  tonight,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  exactly 
100  hours  since  ground  operations  commenced  and 
six  weeks  since  the  start  of  Operation  Desert  Storm , 
all  US  and  coalition  forces  will  suspend  offensive 
combat  operations.  It  is  up  to  Iraq  whether  this 
suspension  on  the  part  of  the  coalition  becomes  a 
permanent  cease-fire. 

“Coalition  political  and  military  terms  tor  a 
formal  cease-fire  include  the  following  require¬ 
ments: 

“Iraq  must  release  immediately  all  coalition  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  third  country  nationals  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  all  who  have  fallen.  Iraq  must  release  all 
Kuwaiti  detainees.  Iraq  also  must  inform  Kuwaiti 
authonties  of  the  location  and  nature  of  all  land 
and  sea  mines.  Iraq  must  comply  fully  with  all 
relevant  United  Natioas  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tions.  This  includes  a  rescinding  of  Iraq’s  August 
decision  to  annex  Kuwait,  and  acceptance  in  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Iraq’s  responsibility  to  pay  compensation  for 


the  loss,  damage,  and  injury  its  aggression  has 
caused. 

“The  coalition  calls  upon  the  Iraqi  government 
to  designate  military  commanders  to  meet  within 
48  hours  with  their  coalition  counterparts,  at  a 
place  in  the  theater  of  operations  to  be  specified,  to 
arrange  for  military  aspects  of  the  cease-fire.  Fur¬ 
ther,  I  have  asked  Secretary  of  State  [James  A.J 
Baker  to  request  that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  meet  to  formulate  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  this  war  to  be  ended. 

“This  suspension  of  offensive  combat  operations 
is  contingent  upon  Iraq’s  not  firing  upon  any  coali¬ 
tion  forces  and  not  launching  Scud  missiles  against 
any  other  country.  If  Iraq  violates  these  terms,  co¬ 
alition  forces  will  be  free  to  resume  military  opera¬ 
tions. 

“At  every  opportunity,  1  have  said  to  the  people 
of  Iraq  that  our  quarrel  was  not  with  them,  but  in¬ 
stead  with  their  leadership  and,  above  all,  with 
Saddam  Hussein.  This  remains  the  case.  You,  the 
people  of  Iraq,  are  not  our  enemy.  We  do  not  seek 
your  destruction.  We  have  treated  your  prisoners  of 
war  with  kindness.  Coalition  forces  fought  this  war 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Iraq  is  led  by  people  prepared  to  live  in  peace 
with  their  neighbors. 

“We  must  now  begin  to  look  beyond  victory  in 
war.  We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  securing  the 
peace.  In  the  future,  as  before,  we  w  ill  consult  with 
our  coalition  partners.  We’ve  already  done  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  and  planning  tor  the  postwar  peri¬ 
od,  and  Secretary  Baker  has  already  begun  to  con¬ 
sult  with  our  coalition  partners  on  the  region’s 
challenges.  There  can  be,  and  will  be,  no  solely 
Amencan  answer  to  all  these  challenges.  But  we 
can  assist  and  support  the  countries  of  the  region 
and  be  a  catalyst  for  peace.  In  this  spint,  Secretary 
Baker  will  go  to  the  region  next  week  to  begin  a 
new  round  of  consultations. 

“This  war  is  now  behind  us.  Ahead  of  us  is  the 
difficult  task  of  securing  a  potentially  historic  peace. 
Tonight  though,  let  us  be  proud  of  what  we  have 
accomplished.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  tnase  who 
have  risked  their  lives.  Let  us  never  forget  those 
who  gave  their  lives.  May  God  bless  our  valiant 
military  forces  and  their  families,  and  let  us  all  re¬ 
member  them  in  our  prayers. 

'Good  night,  and  may  God  bless  the  United 
States  of  America.” 
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Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress 
on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 

By  President  George  Bush,  6  March  1991 

Speaker  Thomas  S.  Foley:  "Mr.  President,  it  is 
custom, ire  at  joint  session*  tor  rhe  chair  to  present 
the  president  to  the  members  ot  Congress  directly 
and  without  further  comment.  But  I  wish  to  depart 
from  tradition  tonight  and  express  to  vou  on  behalf 
of  the  d  ingress  and  the  country,  and  through  you 
to  the  members  ot  our  Armed  Forces,  our  wannest 
congratulations  on  the  brilliant  victory  ot  the  Des¬ 
ert  Surrm  operation. 

"Members  ot  the  Congress,  1  now  have  the  high 
privilege  and  distinct  honor  ot  presenting  to  you 
the  president  ot  the  United  States." 

The  President:  “Mr.  President.  .And  Mr.  Speaker, 
thank  you,  sir,  tor  those  very  generous  words  spoken 
from  the  heart  about  the  wonderful  performance  ot 
our  military. 

"Members  ot  Congress,  five  short  weeks  ago  1 
same  to  this  House  to  speak  to  you  about  the  'tale 
ot  the  union.  We  met  then  in  time  ot  war.  To¬ 
night,  we  meet  in  a  world  blessed  bv  the  promise  ot 
peace. 

"From  the  moment  t.  Operation  Desert  Storm  com¬ 
menced  on  16  January  until  rhe  rime  the  guns  fell 
silent  at  midnight  one  week  ago,  this  nation  has 
watched  its  sons  and  daughters  with  pride — 
watched  over  them  with  prayer.  As  commander  in 
duet,  I  can  report  to  you  our  Anned  Forces  (ought 
with  honor  and  valor.  And  as  president,  I  can  re¬ 


port  to  the  nation  aggression  is  defeated.  The  war  is 
,  >ver. 

"Tins  is  a  victory  tor  every  country  in  the  coali¬ 
tion,  tor  the  U  nited  Nations.  A  victory  tor  unprec¬ 
edented  international  cooperation  and  diplomacy, 
so  well  led  bv  our  secretary  ot  state,  James  Baker.  It 
;s  a  victory  tor  the  rule  ot  law  and  tor  what  is  right. 

"Desert  Storm's  success  I  v  longs  to  the  team  that 
so  ably  leads  our  Armed  Forces:  our  secretary  ot 
defense  and  our  chairman  ot  the  Joint  ducts.  Pick 
Uhenev  and  Uolin  Powell.  And  while  you're 
standing — |uu<ghur| — t his  military  Melon  also  be¬ 
longs  to  the  one  rhe  British  call  the  'Man  ot  the 
Match' — the  toyver  ot  cairn  at  the  we  ot  Desert 
Storm — (.  ieneral  Norman  Schwar:kopt. 

"And  recognizing  this  was  a  coalition  effort,  let  us 
not  forget  Saudi  General  Khalid.  Britain's  (.ieneral 
de  la  Billiere.  or  General  Roc|ueiottre  ot  France — 
and  all  the  others  whose  leadership  placed  such  a  vi¬ 
ral  role.  And  most  importantly,  most  importantly  ot 
all,  all  those  who  served  in  the  field. 

“I  thank  the  members  ot  this  Congress — support 
here  tor  our  troops  m  battle  was  overwhelming. 
And  above  all,  I  thank  those  whose  unlading  love 
and  support  sustained  our  courageous  men  and  wo¬ 
men — I  thank  the  American  people. 

"Tonight.  1  come  to  this  House  to  speak  about 
the  world-  the  world  alter  war.  File  recent  Hial- 
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lenge  could  not  have  been  clearer.  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  was  the  villain;  Kuwait,  the  victim.  To  the  aid 
of  this  small  country  came  nations  from  North 
America  and  Europe,  from  Asia  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  from  Africa  and  the  Arab  world — all  united 
against  aggression.  Our  uncommon  coalition  must 
now  work  in  common  purpose:  to  forge  a  future 
that  should  never  again  be  held  hostage  to  the 
darker  side  of  human  nature. 

‘Tonight  in  Iraq,  Saddam  walks  amidst  ruin.  His 
war  machine  is  crushed.  His  ability  to  threaten 
mass  destruction  is  itself  destroyed.  His  people  have 
been  lied  to — denied  the  truth.  And  when  his  de¬ 
feated  legions  come  home,  all  Iraqis  will  see  and 
feel  the  havoc  he  has  wrought.  And  this  I  promise 
you:  For  all  that  Saddam  has  done  to  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the  Kuwaitis,  and  to  the  entire  world,  Sad¬ 
dam  and  those  arouiyl  him  are  accountable. 

“All  of  us  grieve  for  the  victims  of  war,  for  the 
people  of  Kuwait  and  the  suffering  that  scars  the 
soul  of  that  proud  nation.  We  grieve  for  all  our 
fallen  soldiers  and  their  families,  for  all  the  inno¬ 
cents  caught  up  in  this  conflict.  And,  yes,  we 
grieve  tor  the  people  of  Iraq — a  people  who  have 
never  been  our  enemy.  My  hope  is  that  one  day 
we  will  once  again  welcome  them  as  friends  into 
the  community  of  nations.  Our  commitment  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  does  not  end  with  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Kuwait.  So  tonight,  let  me  outline  four 
key  challenges  to  be  met. 

“First,  we  must  work  together  to  create  shared 
security  arrangements  in  the  region.  Our  friends 
and  allies  in  the  Middle  East  recognize  that  they 
will  bear  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  regional 
security.  But  we  want  them  to  know  that  just  as 
we  stood  with  them  to  repel  aggression,  so  now 
America  stands  ready  to  work  with  them  to  secure 
the  peace.  This  does  not  mean  stationing  US 
ground  forces  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  but  it  does 
mean  American  participation  in  joint  exercises  in¬ 
volving  both  air  and  ground  forces.  It  means  main¬ 
taining  a  capable  US  naval  presence  in  the  re¬ 
gion — just  as  we  have  for  over  40  years.  Let  it  be 
clear:  Our  vital  national  interests  depend  on  a 
stable  and  secure  gulf. 

“Second,  we  must  act  to  control  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  missiles 
used  to  deliver  them.  It  would  be  tragic  if  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  were 
now,  in  the  wake  of  war,  to  embark  on  a  new  arms 
race.  Iraq  requires  special  vigilance.  Until  Iraq 
convinces  the  world  of  its  peaceful  intentions — that 
its  leaders  will  not  use  new  revenues  to  rearm  and 
rebuild  its  menacing  war  machine — Iraq  must  not 
have  access  to  the  instruments  of  war. 


“And  third,  we  must  work  to  create  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
On  the  night  I  announced  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
1  expressed  my  hope  that  out  of  the  honors  of  war 
might  come  new  momentum  for  peace.  We’ve 
learned  in  the  modem  age  geography  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  security,  and  security  does  not  come  from 
military  power  alone. 

“All  of  us  know  the  depth  of  bitterness  that  has 
made  the  dispute  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors 
so  painful  and  intractable.  Yet,  in  the  conflict  just 
concluded,  Israel  and  many  of  the  Arab  States  have 
for  the  first  time  found  themselves  confronting  the 
same  aggressor.  By  now,  it  should  be  plain  to  all 
parries  that  peacemaking  in  the  Middle  East  re¬ 
quires  compromise.  At  the  same  time,  peace  brings 
real  benefits  to  everyone.  We  must  do  all  that  we 
can  to  close  the  gap  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states — and  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  The 
tactics  of  terror  lead  absolutely  nowhere.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  for  diplomacy. 

“A  comprehensive  peace  must  be  grounded  in 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolutions  242 
;tnd  338  and  the  principle  of  territory  for  peace. 
This  principle  must  be  elaborated  to  provide  for  Is¬ 
rael's  security'  and  recognition  and  at  the  same  time 
for  legitimate  Palestinian  political  rights.  Anything 
else  would  fail  the  twin  test  of  fairness  and  security. 
The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  __ 

“The  war  with  Iraq  is  over.  The  quest  for  solutions 
to  the  problems  in  Lebanon,  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute  and  in  the  gulf  must  go  forward  with  new  vig¬ 
or  and  determination.  And  I  guarantee  you:  No  one 
will  work  harder  for  a  stable  peace  in  the  region  than 
we  will. 

“Fourth,  we  must  foster  economic  development 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  progress.  The  Persian 
Gulf  and  Middle  East  form  a  region  rich  in  natural 
resources — with  a  wealth  of  untapped  human  po¬ 
tential.  Resources  once  squandered  on  military 
might  must  be  redirected  to  more  peaceful  ends. 
We  are  already  addressing  the  immediate  economic 
consequences  of  Iraq’s  aggression.  Now,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  reach  higher — to  foster  economic  free¬ 
dom  and  prosperity  for  all  the  people  of  the  region. 

“By  meeting  these  four  challenges,  we  can  build 
a  framework  for  peace.  I’ve  asked  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  to  go  to  the  Middle  East  to  begin  the 
process.  He  will  go  to  listen,  to  probe,  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions — to  advance  the  search  for  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility.  I’ve  also  asked  him  to  raise  the  plight  of  the 
hostages  held  in  Lebanon.  We  have  not  forgotten 
them,  and  we  will  not  forget  them. 

“To  all  the  challenges  that  confront  this  region 
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of  the  world,  there  is  no  single  solution — no  solely 
American  answer.  But  we  can  make  a  ditference. 
America  will  work  tirelessly  as  a  catalyst  for  posi¬ 
tive  change. 

“But  we  cannot  lead  a  new  world  abroad  if,  at 
home,  it’s  politics  as  usual  on  American  defense  and 
diplomacy.  It’s  time  to  turn  away  from  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  protect  unneeded  weapons  systems  and  obso¬ 
lete  bases.  It’s  time  to  put  an  end  to  micromanage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  and  security  assistance  programs — 
micromanagement  that  humiliates  our  friends  and 
allies  and  hamstrings  our  diplomacy.  It’s  time  to  rise 
above  the  parochial  and  the  pork  barrel,  to  do  what 
is  necessary,  what’s  right  and  what  will  enable  this 
nation  to  play  the  leadership  role  required  of  us. 

“The  consequences  of  the  conflict  in  the  gulf 
reach  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Middle  East. 
Twice  before  in  this  century,  an  entire  world  was 
convulsed  by  war.  Twice  this  century,  out  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  hope  emerged  for  enduring  peace. 
Twice  before,  those  hopes  proved  to  be  a  distant 
dream,  beyond  the  grasp  of  man.  Until  now,  the 
world  we’ve  known  has  been  a  world  divided — a 
world  of  barbed  wire  and  concrete  block,  conflict 
and  cold  war. 

“Now,  we  can  see  a  new  world  coming  into  view. 
A  world  in  which  there  is  the  very  real  prospect  of  a 
new  world  order.  In  the  words  of  Winston  Church¬ 
ill,  a  world  order  in  which  ‘the  principles  of  justice 
and  fair  play  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong 
A  world  where  the  United  Nations — freed  from 
cold  war  stalemate — is  poised  to  fulfill  the  historic 
vision  of  its  founders.  A  world  in  which  freedom 
and  respect  for  human  rights  find  a  home  among  all 
nations.  The  Gulf  War  put  this  new  world  to  its  first 
test.  And  my  fellow  Americans,  we  passed  that  test. 

“For  the  sake  of  our  principles — for  the  sake  of 
the  Kuwaiti  people — we  stood  our  ground.  Because 
the  world  would  not  look  the  other  way,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  [Shaikh  S.  N.)  Al-Sabah,  tonight,  Kuwait  is 
free.  And  we’re  very  happy  about  that. 

“Tonight,  as  our  troops  begin  to  come  home,  let 
us  recognize  that  the  hard  work  of  freedom  still 
calls  us  forward.  We’ve  learned  the  hard  lessons  of 
history.  The  victory  over  Iraq  was  not  waged  as  ‘a 
war  to  end  all  wars.’  Even  the  new  world  order 
cannot  guarantee  an  era  of  perpetual  peace.  But 
enduring  peace  must  be  our  mission.  Our  success 
in  the  gulf  will  shape  not  only  the  world  order  we 
seek,  but  our  mission  here  at  home. 

“In  the  war  just  ended,  there  were  clearcut  ob¬ 
jectives — timetables — and,  above  all,  an  overriding 
imperative  to  achieve  results.  We  must  bring  that 
same  sense  of  self-discipline,  that  same  sense  of  ur¬ 
gency,  to  the  way  we  meet  challenges  here  at 


home.  In  my  State  of  the  Union  address  and  in 
my  budget,  I  defined  a  comprehensive  agenda  to 
prepare  for  the  next  American  century. 

“Our  first  priority  is  to  get  this  economy  rolling 
again.  The  fear  and  uncertainty  caused  by  the  gulf 
crisis  were  understandable.  But  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  oil  prices  are  down,  interest  rates  are  down 
and  confidence  is  rightly  coming  back.  Americans 
can  move  forward  to  lend,  spend  and  invest  in  this, 
the  strongest  economy  on  Earth. 

“We  must  also  enact  the  legislation  that  is  key  to 
building  a  better  America.  For  example,  in  1990, 
we  enacted  a  historic  Clean  Air  Act.  And  now 
we’ve  proposed  a  national  energy  strategy.  We 
passed  a  child  care  bill  that  put  power  in  the  hands 
of  parents.  And  today,  we’re  ready  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  our  schools  and  expand  choice  in  edu¬ 
cation.  We  passed  a  crime  bill  that  made  a  useful 
start  in  fighting  crime  and  drugs.  This  year,  we’re 
sending  to  Congress  our  comprehensive  crime 
package  to  finish  the  job.  We  passed  the  landmark 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  And  now  we’ve 
sent  forward  our  civil  rights  bill.  We  also  passed 
the  aviation  bill.  This  year,  we’ve  sent  up  our  new 
highway  bill.  And  these  are  just  a  few  of  our  pend¬ 
ing  proposals  for  reform  and  renewal. 

“So,  tonight  I  call  on  Congress  to  move  forward 
aggressively  on  our  domestic  front.  Let’s  begin  with 
two  initiatives  we  should  be  able  to  agree  on  quick¬ 
ly — transportation  and  crime.  And  then,  let’s  build 
on  success  with  those  and  enact  the  rest  of  our 
agenda.  If  our  forces  could  win  the  ground  war  in 
100  hours,  then  surely  the  Congress  can  pass  this 
legislation  in  100  days.  Let  that  be  a  promise  we 
make  tonight  to  the  Amencan  people. 

“When  1  spoke  in  this  House  about  the  state  of 
our  union,  I  asked  all  of  you:  If  we  can  selflessly 
confront  evil  for  the  sake  of  good  in  a  land  so  far 
away,  then  surely  we  can  make  this  land  all  that  it 
should  be.  In  the  time  since  then,  the  brave  men 
and  women  of  Desert  Storm  accomplished  more 
than  even  they  may  realize.  They  set  out  to  con¬ 
front  an  enemy  abroad,  and  in  the  process,  they 
transformed  a  nation  at  home.  Think  of  the  way 
they  went  about  their  mission — with  confidence 
and,  quiet  pride.  Think  about  their  sense  of  duty, 
about  all  they  taught  us  about  our  values,  about 
ourselves. 

“We  hear  so  often  about  our  young  people  in 
turmoil — how  our  children  foil  short,  how  our 
schools  fail  us,  how  American  products  and  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  are  second-class.  Well,  don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  it.  The  America  we  saw  in  Desert  Storm  was 
first-class  talent.  And  they  did  it  using  America’s 
state-of-the-art  technology.  We  saw  the  excel- 
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lence  embodied  in  the  Patriot  missile  and  the  pa¬ 
triots  who  made  it  work.  And  we  saw  soldiers  who 
know  about  honor  and  bravery  and  duty  and  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world-shaking  power  of  these  simple 
words.  There  is  something  noble  and  majestic 
about  the  pride,  about  the  patriotism  that  we  feel 
tonight. 

“So,  to  everyone  here — and  everyone  watching 
at  home — think  about  the  men  and  women  of  Des¬ 
ert  Storm.  Let  us  honor  them  with  our  gratitude. 
Let  us  comfort  the  families  of  the  fallen  and  re¬ 
member  each  precious  life  lost. 

“Let  us  leam  from  them  as  well.  Let  us  honor 
those  who  have  served  us  by  serving  others.  Let  us 
honor  them  as  individuals — men  and  women  of  ev¬ 
ery  race,  all  creeds  and  colors — by  setting  the  face 
of  this  nation  against  discrimination,  bigotry  and 
hate.  Eliminate  them. 

“I’m  sure  that  many  of  you  saw  on  the  television 
the  unforgettable  scene  of  four  terrified  Iraqi  sol¬ 
diers  surrendering.  They  emerged  from  their  bun¬ 
ker — broken,  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  fear¬ 
ing  the  worst.  And  then  there  was  an  American 
soldier.  Remember  what  he  said.7  He  said:  ‘It’s 
OK.  You’re  all  right  now.  You’re  all  right  now.’ 
That  scene  says  a  lot  about  America,  a  lot  about 
who  we  are.  Americans  are  a  caring  people.  We 
are  a  good  people,  a  generous  people.  Let  us  always 
be  caring  and  good  and  generous  in  all  we  do. 

“Soon,  very  soon,  our  troops  will  begin  the 
march  we’ve  all  been  waiting  for — their  march 
home.  And  I  have  directed  Secretary  Cheney  to 
begin  the  immediate  return  of  American  combat 
units  from  the  gulf.  Less  than  2  hours  from  now, 
the  first  planeload  of  American  soldiers  will  lift  off 


from  Saudi  Arabia,  headed  for  the  U.S.A.  It  will 
carry  men  and  women  of  the  24th  Mechanized  In¬ 
fantry  Division  bound  for  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia. 
This  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  steady  flow  of  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  coming  home.  Let  their  return  remind 
us  that  all  those  who  have  gone  before  are  linked 
with  us  in  the  long  line  of  freedom’s  march. 

“Americans  have  always  tried  to  serve,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  nobly  for  what  we  believe  to  be  right.  Tonight, 
1  ask  every  community  in  this  country  to  make  this 
coming  Fourth  of  July  a  day  of  special  celebration 
for  our  returning  troops.  They  may  have  missed 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  but  1  can  tell  you 
this:  For  them  and  for  their  families,  we  can  make 
this  a  holiday  they’ll  never  forget. 

“In  a  very  real  sense,  this  victory  belongs  to 
them — to  the  privates  and  the  pilots,  to  the  ser¬ 
geants  and  the  supply  officers,  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  machines,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  made  them  work.  It  belongs  to  the  Regulars, 
to  the  Reserves,  to  the  National  Guard.  This  vic¬ 
tory  belongs  to  the  finest  fighting  force  this  nation 
has  ever  known  in  its  history. 

“We  went  halfway  around  the  world  to  do  what 
is  moral  and  just  and  right.  We  fought  hard  and, 
with  others,  we  won  the  war.  We  lifted  the  yoke  of 
aggression  and  tyranny  from  a  small  country  that 
many  Americans  had  never  even  heard  of,  and  we 
shall  ask  nothing  in  return. 

“We’re  coming  home  now — proud,  confident, 
heads  high.  There  is  much  that  we  must  do,  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  we  will  do  it.  We  are 
Americans. 

“May  God  bless  this  great  nation,  the  United 
States  of  America.  Thank  you  all  very,  very’  much." 


Letter  to  Congressional  Leaders 

By  President  George  Bush,  8  January  1991 


“Dear _ : 

“The  current  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
brought  about  by  Iraq’s  unprovoked  invasion  and 
subsequent  brutal  occupation  of  Kuwait,  threatens 
vital  OS  interests.  The  situation  also  threatens  the 
peace.  It  would,  however,  greatly  enhance  the 
chances  for  peace  if  Congress  were  now  to  go  on 
record  supporting  the  position  adopted  by  the  UN 
Security  Council  on  1 2  separate  occasions.  Such  an 
action  would  underline  that  the  United  States 
stands  with  the  international  community  and  on 
the  side  of  law  and  decency;  it  also  would  help  dis¬ 
pel  any  belief  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  Iraq’s 
leaders  that  the  United  States  lacks  the  necessary 
unity  to  act  decisively  in  response  to  Iraq’s  contin¬ 
ued  aggression  against  Kuwait. 


“Secretary  of  State  (James  A.J  Baker  is  meeting 
with  Iraq’s  foreign  minister  on  January  9.  It  would 
have  been  most  constructive  if  he  could  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  Iraqi  government  a  resolution  passed  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  supporting  the  UN  posi¬ 
tion  anct-in  particular  Security  Council  Resolution 
679-  As  you  know,  I  have  frequently  stated  my  de¬ 
sire  for  such  a  resolution.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  act  to  strengthen  the 
prospects  for  peace  and  safeguard  this  country’s  vital 
interests. 

“I  therefore  request  that  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  and  the  Senate  adopt  a  resolution  stating 
that  Congress  supports  the  use  of  all  necessary 
means  to  implement  UN  Secunty  Council  Resolu¬ 
tion  678.  Such  action  would  send  the  clearest  pos- 
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sible  message  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  he  must 
withdraw  without  condition  or  delay  from  Kuwait. 
Anything  less  would  only  encourage  Iraqi  intran¬ 
sigence;  anything  else  would  risk  detracting  from 
the  international  coalition  arrayed  against  Iraq's 
aggression. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  determined  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  protect  America’s  security.  I  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  join  with  me  in  this  task.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  than  for  Congress  to  express  its  support 


for  the  president  at  this  critical  time.  This  truly  is 
the  last  best  chance  for  peace. 

Sincerely, 

George  Bush” 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  delivered  to  Thomas 
S.  Foley,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Senate  majority  leader,  George  }.  Mitchell;  Senate 
minority  leader,  Robert  Dole;  and  House  minority 
leader,  Robert  H.  Michel.  MR 


Congressional  Resolution 


Joint  Resolution  Authorizing  Use  of  Military  Force  Against  Iraq 


12  January  1991 

TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  USE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
ARMED  FORCES  PURSUANT  TO  UNTIED  NA¬ 
TIONS  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION  678.  .  . . 

Whereas  the  government  of  Iraq  without  provo¬ 
cation  invaded  and  occupied  the  territory  of  Kuwait 
on  August  2,  1990;  and 

Whereas  both  the  House  of  Representatives  (in 
HJ.  Res.  658  of  the  101st  Congress)  and  the  Senate 
(in  S.  Con.  Res.  147  of  the  101st  Congress)  have 
condemned  Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  declared 
their  support  for  international  action  to  reverse 
Iraq’s  aggression;  and 

Whereas  Iraq’s  conventional,  chemical,  biologi¬ 
cal,  and  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missile  pro¬ 
grams  and  its  demonstrated  willingness  to  use 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  pose  a  grave  threat  to 
world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  international  community  has  de¬ 
manded  that  Iraq  withdraw  unconditionally  and 
immediately  from  Kuwait  and  that  Kuwait’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  legitimate  government  be  restored; 
and 

Whereas  the  UN  Security  Council  repeatedly  af¬ 
firmed  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  in  response  to  the  armed  attack  by  Iraq  •> 
against  Kuwait  in  accordance  with  Article  51  Of 
the  UN  Charter,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  absence  of  foil  compliance  by 
Iraq  with  its  resolutions,  the  UN  Security  Council 
in  Resolution  678  has  authorized  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  to  use  all  necessary  means,  af¬ 
ter  January  15,  1991,  to  uphold  and  implement  all 
relevant  Security  Council  resolutions  and  to  restore 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  area;  and 


Whereas  Iraq  has  persisted  in  its  illegal  occupa¬ 
tion  of,  and  brutal  aggression  against  Kuwait:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  “Au¬ 
thorization  for  Use  of  Military  Force  Against  Iraq 
Resolution.” 

SECTION  2.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  USE  OF 
UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION.  The  president  is  autho¬ 
rized,  subject  to  subsection  (b),  to  use  United 
States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  678  ( 1990)  in  order  to 
achieve  implementation  of  Security  Council  Reso¬ 
lutions  660,  661,  662,  664, 665,  666, 667,  669, 670, 
674  and  677. 

(b)  REQUIREMENT  FOR  DETERMINATION  THAT 
USE  OF  MILITARY  FORCE  IS  NECESSARY.  Before  ex¬ 
ercising  the  authority  granted  in  subsection  (a),  the 
president  shall  make  available  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  president  pro 
terppore  of  the  Senate  his  determination  that: 

(1)  the  United  States  has  used  all  appropriate 
diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means  to  obtain 
compliance  by  Iraq  with  the  United  Nations  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  resolutions  cited  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  that  those  efforts  have  not  been  and  would 
not  be  successful  in  obtaining  such  compliance. 

(c)  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION  REQUIREMENTS. 

(1)  SPECIFIC  STATUTORY  AUTHORIZATION. 

Constituent  with  section  8(a)(1)  of  the  War  Pow¬ 
ers  Resolution,  the  Congress  declares  that  this  sec- 
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tion  is  intended  to  constitute  specific  statutory  au¬ 
thorization  within  the  meaning  of  section  5(b)  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

(2)  APPLICABILITY  OF  OTHER  REQUIREMENTS. 
Nothing  in  this  resolution  supersedes  any  requirement 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

SECTION  3.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

At  least  once  every  60  days,  the  president  shall 


submit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  on  the  status  of 
efforts  to  obtain  compliance  by  Iraq  with  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  in  response  to  Iraq’s  aggression. 

*  Senate  voted  52-47  to  pass  the  resolution. 

*  House  of  Representatives  voted  250-183  to  pass 
the  resolution. 


Messages  lo  Iraq  and  the  World 


Address  to  the  People  of  Iraq  on  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis 

By  President  George  Bush,  16  September  1990 


“I’m  here  today  to  explain  to  the  people  of  Iraq 
why  the  United  States  and  the  world  community 
has  responded  the  way  it  has  to  Iraq’s  occupation  of 
Kuwait.  My  purpose  is  not  to  trade  accusations,  not 
to  escalate  the  war  of  words,  but  to  speak  with  can¬ 
dor  about  what  has  caused  this  crisis  that  confronts 
us.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  people  of  Iraq.  I’ve  said  many 
times,  and  I  will  repeat  right  now,  our  only  object  is 
to  oppose  the  invasion  ordered  by  Saddam  Hussein 
(president  of  Iraq]. 

“On  August  2d,  your  leadership  made  its  deci¬ 
sion  to  invade,  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  small 
nation  that  posed  no  threat  to  your  own.  Kuwait 
was  the  victim;  Iraq,  the  aggressor. 

“And  the  world  met  Iraq’s  invasion  with  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  condemnation:  unanimous  resolutions  in  the 
United  Nations.  Twenty-seven  states — rich  and 
poor,  Arab,  Moslem,  Asian  and  African — have  an¬ 
swered  the  call  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  free  Kuwait 
and  sent  forces  to  the  gulf  region  to  defend  against 
Iraq.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  13  states  of  the 
Arab  League,  representing  80  percent  of  the  Arab 
nation,  have  condemned  a  brother  Arab  state. 
Today,  opposed  by  world  opinion,  Iraq  stands  iso¬ 
lated  and  alone. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  you,  the  people  of  Iraq, 
want  war.  You’ve  borne  untold  suffering  and  hard-  ' 
ship  during  eight  long  years  of  war  with  Iran;  a  war 
that  touched  the  life  of  every  single  Iraqi  citizen;  a 
war  that  took  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men,  the  bright  promise  of  an  entire  genera¬ 
tion.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  the  incalcula¬ 
ble  costs  of  war,  the  ultimate  cost  when  a  nation’s 
vast  potential  and  vital  energies  are  consumed  by 
conflict.  No  one  knows  what  Iraq  might  be  today, 


what  prosperity  and  peace  you  might  new  enjoy, 
had  your  leaders  not  plunged  you  into  war.  Now, 
once  again,  Iraq  finds  itself  on  the  brink  of  war. 
Once  again,  the  same  Iraqi  leadership  has  miscalcu-  ‘ 
lated.  Once  again  the  Iraqi  people  face  tragedy. 

“Saddam  Hussein  has  told  you  that  Iraqi  troops 
were  invited  into  Kuwait.  That’s  not  true.  In  fact, 
in  the  face  of  far  superior  force,  the  people  of  Ku¬ 
wait  are  bravely  resisting  this  occupation.  Your  own 
returning  soldiers  will  tell  you  the  Kuwaitis  are 
fighting  valiantly  in  any  way  they  can. 

“Saddam  Hussein  tells  you  that  this  crisis  is  a 
struggle  between  Iraq  and  America.  In  fact,  it  is 
Iraq  against  the  world.  When  President  (Mikhail] 
Gorbachev  and  I  met  at  Helsinki  (9  September 
1990],  we  agreed  that  no  peaceful  international  or¬ 
der  is  possible  if  larger  states  can  devour  their 
neighbors.  Never  before  has  world  opinion  been  so 
solidly  united  against  aggression. 

“Nor,  until  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  has  the 
United  States  been  opposed  to  Iraq.  In  the  past, 
the  United  States  has  helped  Iraq  import  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food  and  other  commodities.  And 
the  war  with  Iran  would  not  have  ended  two  years 
ago  without  US  support  and  sponsorship  in  the 
Upited  Nations. 

“Saddam  Hussein  tells  you  the  occupation  of  Ku¬ 
wait  will  benefit  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  occupation  of  Kuwait  is  helping  no  one 
and  is  now  hurting  you,  the  Iraqi  people,  and 
countless  others  of  the  world’s  poor.  Instead  of  ac¬ 
quiring  new  oil  wealth  by  annexing  Kuwait,  this 
misguided  act  of  aggression  will  cost  Iraq  over  $20 
billion  a  year  in  lost  oil  revenues.  Because  of  Iraq’s 
aggression,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  for¬ 
eign  workers  are  fleeing  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  They  are 
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stranded  on  Iraq’s  borders,  without  shelter,  without 
food,  without  medicine,  with  no  way  home.  These 
refugees  are  suffering,  and  this  is  shameful. 

“But  even  worse,  others  are  being  held  hostage 
in  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Hostage-taking  punishes  the 
innocent  and  separates  families.  It  is  barbaric.  It 
will  not  work,  and  it  will  not  affect  my  ability  to 
make  tough  decisions. 

“I  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  suffering  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Iraq.  The  United  Nations  has  put  binding 
sanctions  in  place  not  to  punish  the  Iraqi  people 
but  as  a  peaceful  means  to  convince  your  leadership 
to  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  That  decision  is  in  the 
hands  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

“The  pain  you  now  experience  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  path  your  leadership  has  chosen.  When  Iraq 
returns  to  the  path  of  peace,  when  Iraqi  troops 
withdraw  from  Kuwait,  when  that  country’s  rightful 
government  is  restored,  when  all  foreigners  held 
against  their  will  are  released,  then  and  then  alone, 
will  the  world  end  the  sanctions. 

“Perhaps  your  leaders  do  not  appreciate  the 
strength  of  the  forces  united  against  them.  Let  me 
say  clearly:  There  is  no  way  Iraq  can  win.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  Iraq  must  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

“No  one — not  the  American  people,  not  this 
president — wants  war.  But  there  are  times  when  a 
country,  when  all  countries  who  value  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  sovereignty  and  independence,  must  stand 
against  aggression.  As  Americans,  we’re  slow  to 
raise  our  hand  in  anger  and  eager  to  explore  every 

Bush’s  Letter  to  Saddam  Hussein 

5  January  1991 

“Mr.  President: 

“We  stand  today  at  the  brink  of  war  between 
Iraq  and  the  world.  This  is  a  war  that  began  with 
your  invasion  of  Kuwait;  this  is  a  war  that  can  be 
ended  only  by  Iraq’s  full  and  unconditional 
compliance  with  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
678. 

“I  am  writing  you  now,  directly,  because  what  is 
at  stake  demands  that  no  opportunity  be  lost  to 
avoid  what  would  be  a  certain  calamity  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Iraq.  I  am  writing,  as  well,  because  it  is  said 
by  some  that  you  do  not  understand  just  how  iso¬ 
lated  Iraq  is  and  what  Iraq  faces  as  a  result. 

“I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  this 
impression  is  correct;  what  I  can  do,  though,  is 
try  in  this  letter  to  reinforce  what  Secretary  of 
State  [James  A.  ]  Baker  told  your  foreign  minister 
and  eliminate  any  uncertainty  or  ambiguity  that 
might  exist  in  your  mind  about  where  we  stand 


peaceful  means  of  settling  our  disputes;  but  when 
we  have  exhausted  every  alternative,  when  conflict 
is  thrust  upon  us,  there  is  no  nation  on  Earth  with 
greater  resolve  or  stronger  steadiness  of  purpose. 

“The  actions  of  your  leadership  have  put  Iraq  at 
odds  with  the  world  community.  But  while  those 
actions  have  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  conflict, 
war  is  not  inevitable.  It  is  still  possible  to  bring  this 
crisis  to  a  peaceful  end. 

“When  we  stand  with  Kuwait  against  aggression, 
we  stand  for  a  principle  well  understood  in  the 
Arab  world.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  one  Arab 
leader,  Saddam  Hussein  himself:  ”An  Arab  country 
does  not  have  the  right  to  occupy  another  Arab 
country.  God  forbid,  if  Iraq  should  deviate  from  the 
right  path,  we  would  want  Arabs  to  send  their  ar¬ 
mies  to  put  things  right.  If  Iraq  should  become  in¬ 
toxicated  by  its  power  and  move  to  overwhelm 
another  Arab  State,  the  Arabs  would  be  right  to 
deploy  their  armies  to  check  it.” 

“Those  are  the  words  of  your  leader,  Saddam 
Hussein  spoken  on  28  November  1988,  in  a  speech 
to  Arab  lawyers.  Today,  two  veais  later,  Saddam  has 
invaded  and  occupied  a  member  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  Arab  League.  The  world  will  not  al¬ 
low  this  aggression  to  stand.  Iraq  must  get  out  of 
Kuwait  for  the  sake  of  principle,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Iraqi  people.” 

This  televised  address  was  reajrded  on  J  2  September 
1990  and  broadcast  unedited  in  Iraqi  on  16  September. 


and  what  we  are  prepared  to  do. 

"The  international  community  is  united  in  its 
call  for  Iraq  to  leave  all  of  Kuwait  without  condi¬ 
tion  and  without  further  delay.  This  is  not  simply 
the  policy  of  the  United  States;  it  is  the  position  of 
the  world  community  as  expressed  in  no  less  than 
12  Secunty  Council  resolutions. 

“We  prefer  a  peaceful  outcome.  However,  any¬ 
thing  less  than  fall  compliance  with  UN  Secunty 
Council  Resolution  678  and  its  predecessors  is  un¬ 
acceptable. 

“There  can  be  no  reward  tor  aggression.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  negotiation.  Principle  cannot  be 
comprom"  However,  by  its  fall  compliance,  Iraq 
will  gain  tiu.  opportunity  to  rejoin  the  international 
community. 

“More  immediately,  the  Iraqi  military  establish¬ 
ment  will  escape  destruction.  But  unless  you  with- 
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draw  from  Kuwait  completely  and  without  condi¬ 
tion,  you  will  lose  more  than  Kuwait. 

“What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  the  future  of  Kuwait — 
it  will  he  tree,  its  government  will  be  restored — hut 
rather  the  future  of  Iraq.  This  choice  is  yours  to  make. 

“The  United  States  will  not  be  separated  lfom  its 
coalition  partners.  Twelve  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tions,  28  countries  providing  military'  units  ro  enforce 
them,  more  than  100  governments  complying  with 
sanctions — all  highlight  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Iraq 
against  the  United  States,  but  Iraq  against  the  world. 

“That  most  Arab  and  Muslim  countries  are 
arrayed  against  you  as  well  should  reinforce  what  I 
am  saying.  Iraq  cannot  and  will  not  be  able  to 
hold  on  to  Kuwait  or  exact  a  price  tor  leaving. 

“You  may  be  tempted  to  find  solace  in  the  diversity 
of  opinion  that  is  American  democracy.  You  should 
resist  any  such  temptation.  Diversity  ought  not  be 
confused  with  division.  Nor  should  you  underesti¬ 
mate,  as  others  have  before  you,  Americas  will. 

“Iraq  is  already  feeling  the  effects  of  the  sanc¬ 
tions  mandated  by  the  United  Nations.  Should 
war  come,  it  will  be  a  far  greater  tragedy  for  you 
and  your  country. 

“Let  me  state,  too,  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  the  use  of  chemical  or  biological  weap- 

Bush’s  Message  to  Allied  Natio 

8  January  1991 

“More  than  five  months  ago  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  of  August  2nd,  Iraqi  forces  rolled  south 
and  the  rape  of  Kuwait  began.  That  unprovoked 
invasion  was  more  than  an  attack  on  Kuwait,  more 
than  the  brutal  occupation  of  a  tiny  nation  that 
posed  no  threat  to  its  large  and  powerful  neighbor. 
It  was  an  assault  on  the  very  notion  of  internation¬ 
al  order. 

“My  purpose  in  speaking  to  you,  the  people  of 
countries  united  against  this  assault,  is  to  share  with 
you  my  view  of  the  aims  and  objectives  that  must 
guide  us  in  the  challenging  days  ahead.  From  the 
center  of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  to  people  and 
countries  on  every  continent,  to  the  families  with 
loved  ones  held  hostage,  to  the  many  millions  sure 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  one  man  with  a  stranglehold 
on  the  world’s  economic  lifeline,  Iraq’s  aggression  has 
caused  untold  suffering,  hardship  and  uncertainty. 

“In  the  more  than  five  months  since  August 
2nd,  Iraqi  troops  have  carried  out  a  systematic  cam¬ 
paign  of  terror  on  the  people  of  Kuwait — unspeak¬ 
able  atrocities  against  men  and  women,  and  among 
the  maimed  and  murdered,  even  innocent  children. 
In  the  more  than  five  months  since  August  2nd, 
Iraq’s  action  has  imposed  economic  strains  on  na- 


ons  or  the  destruction  of  Kuwait’s  oil  fields  and  in¬ 
stallations.  Further,  you  will  be  held  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  tor  terrorist  actions  against  any  member 
of  the  coalition. 

“The  American  people  would  demand  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  response.  You  and  your  country  will  pay 
a  terrible  price  if  you  order  unconscionable  acts  of 
this  sort. 

“I  write  this  letter  not  to  threaten,  but  to  inform. 
I  do  so  with  no  sense  of  satisfaction,  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  no  quarrel  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Iraq. 

“Mr.  President,  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
678  establishes  the  period  before  1 5  Januarv  of  this 
year  as  a  ‘pause  of  good  will’  so  that  this  crisis  may 
end  without  further  violence. 

“Whether  this  pause  is  used  as  intended,  or 
merely  becomes  a  prelude  to  further  violence,  is  in 
your  hands,  and  yours  alone.  1  hope  you  weigh 
your  choice  carefully  and  choose  wisely,  for  much 
will  depend  upon  it.” 

Signed, 

George  Bush 

Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Tanq  Aziz  refused  to  accept 
the  letter,  9  January  1991 . 

on  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis 


tions  large  and  small — among  them  some  of  the 
world’s  newest  democracies  at  the  very  moment 
they  are  most  vulnerable.  And  yet,  Iraq’s  aggression 
did  not  go  unchallenged. 

“In  the  five  months  since  August  2nd.  the  world 
has  witnessed  the  emergence  of  an  unprecedented 
coalition  against  aggression.  In  the  United  Nations, 
Iraq’s  outlaw  act  has  met  a  chorus  of  condemnation 
in  12  resolutions  with  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Security  Giuncil.  At  this  moment,  forces  from 
27  nations — rich  and  poor,  Arab  and  Muslim,  Eu¬ 
ropean,  Asian,  African  and  American — stand  side 
by  side  in  the  gulf,  determined  that  Saddam’s  ag¬ 
gression  will  not  stand. 

“We’rg  now  entering  the  most  critical  period  of 
this,  crisis.  For  the  past  five  months,  Saddam  [Hus- 
seiri]  has  held  the  world  and  the  norms  of  civilized 
conduct  in  contempt.  In  the  next  few  days,  Iraq  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  deadline  that  spells  the  limit  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world’s  patience. 

“Let  me  be  clear  about  the  upcoming  deadline. 
January  1 5  is  not  a  ’’date  certain”  for  the  onset  of 
armed  conflict;  it  is  a  deadline  for  Saddam  Hussein 
to  choose,  to  choose  peace  over  war.  The  purpose 
of  declaring  this  deadline  was  to  give  Saddam  fair 
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warning:  Withdraw  from  Kuwait,  without  condi¬ 
tion  and  without  delay,  or — at  any  time  on  or  after 
that  date — face  a  coalition  ready  and  willing  to 
employ  “all  means  necessary”  to  enforce  the  will  of 
the  United  Nations. 

“Every  one  of  us,  each  day  of  this  crisis,  has  held 
out  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution.  Even  now,  as  the 
deadline  draws  near,  we  continue  to  seek  a  way  to 
end  this  crisis  without  further  conflict.  And  that  is 
why,  back  on  November  30th,  I  offered  to  have 
Secretary  Baker  travel  to  Baghdad  to  meet  with 
Saddam  Hussein.  And  that  is  why,  even  after  Sad¬ 
dam  failed  to  respond,  failed  to  find  time  to  meet 
on  any  of  the  15  days  we  put  forward,  1  invited 
Iraq’s  foreign  minister  [Tariq  Aziz]  to  meet  with 
Secretary  Baker  in  Geneva  on  January  9th. 

“In  Geneva,  we  will  be  guided  by  the  will  of  the 
world  community — expressed  in  those  12  UN  reso¬ 
lutions  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  I  didn’t  send 
Secretary  Baker  to  Geneva  to  compromise  or  to  of¬ 
fer  concessions.  This  meeting  offers  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  a  chance — possibly  the  final  chance — before 
the  UN  deadline  to  resolve  by  peaceful  means  the 
crisis  that  he  has  created. 

“Saddam  may  seek  to  split  the  coalition,  to  ex¬ 
ploit  our  sincere  desire  for  peace,  to  secure  tor  him¬ 
self  the  spoils  of  war.  He  will  fail — just  as  he  has 
failed  for  more  than  five  months.  I  know  that  pres¬ 
sures  are  now  building  to  provide  Saddam  some 
means  of  saving  face,  or  to  accept  a  withdrawal 
that  is  less  than  unconditional.  The  danger  in  this 


course  should  be  clear  to  all.  The  price  of  peace 
now  on  Saddam’s  terms  will  be  paid  many  times 
over  in  greater  sacrifice  and  suffering.  Saddam’s 
power  will  only  grow,  along  with  his  appetite  for 
more  conquest.  The  next  conflict  will  find  him 
stronger  still — perhaps  in  possession  even  of  nuclear 
weapons — and  far  more  difficult  to  defeat.  And 
that  is  why  we  simply  cannot  accept  anything  less 
than  frill  compliance  with  the  United  Nations  dic¬ 
tates:  Iraq’s  complete  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait. 

“1  began  by  saying  that  Iraq’s  action  was  more 
than  an  attack  on  one  nation — it  is  an  assault  on 
us  all,  on  the  international  order  we  all  share.  We 
who  have  witnessed  in  this  past  year  an  end  to  the 
long  years  of  cold  war  and  conflict,  we  who  have 
seen  so  much  positive  change,  stand  now  at  a  criti¬ 
cal  moment,  one  that  will  shape  the  world  we  live 
in  for  years,  even  decades,  to  come. 

“The  key  now  in  meeting  this  challenge  is  for 
this  remarkable  coalition  to  remain  steadfast  and 
strong.  If  we  remain  in  the  days  ahead  nations 
united  against  aggression,  we  will  turn  back  not 
only  the  actions  of  an  ambitious  dictator,  we  will, 
as  partners,  step  forward  toward  a  world  of  peace. 

“Thank  you,  and  may  God  bless  all  of  you.” 

This  message  was  recorded  6  January  at  Camp  Da¬ 
vid,  Maryland.  It  was  broadcast  at  noon  on  8  January 
over  the  US  Information  Agency  WORLDNET  satel¬ 
lite  network.  MR 


Selected  Quotes  from  Congressional  Debate  (party,  state  and  vote  in  parentheses) 

Senator  Howell  Heflin  (D)  (AL)  (Yes):  “The  Iraqis  must  realize  the  terrible  destruction  they  will  face  if 
invaded.  They  must  realize  that  it  will  be  far  different  from  the  Iran-Iraq  War.” 

Senator  Alien  Specter  (R)  (PA)  (Yes):  “If  we  do  not  follow  through  at  this  stage,  if  Iraq  does  not  withdraw 
voluntanly  from  Kuwait ...  we  will  be  building  a  more  powerful  Iraq,  and  we  will  be  fighting  this  war  at  another 
day . . .  with  greater  loss  of  life,  American  lives.” 

Senator  George  J.  Mitchell  (D)  (ME)  (No)  Senate  Majority  Leaden  “But  prematurely  abandoning  the 
sanctions  and  immediately  going  to  war  also  involve  risk.  . .  .  How  many  people  will  die?  How  many  young 
Americans  will  die?  That  is  a  risk,  a  terrible  risk. . . . 

Senator  Paul  Simon  ( D)  ( IL)  (No):  It  is  too  easy  here,  or  in  the  Oval  Office,  in  an  antiseptic  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion  to  say  we  are  going  to  make  a  decision  that  will  cost  thousands  of  lives,  tens  of  thousands  ot  lives,  not  just 
Americans,  but  Iraqis,  and  a  lot  of  innocent  people.” 

Representative  Douglas  Applegate  (D)  (OH)  (No):  “America’s  national  societal  and  economic  sta¬ 
bility  is  not  threatened,  my  friends.  ...  Is  Saddam  Hussein  worth  the  sacrifice  of  American  life  and  blood? 
And  I  say,  hell  no.” 

Representativejack  Fields  (R)  (TX)  (Yes):  “There  is  no  real  evidence  that  sanctions  will  work  in  the  short 
term.  We  are  giving  Saddam  the  time  to  fortify  and  make  it  difficult  for  our  people,  if  in  fact  we  have  to  use  force” 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D)  (GA)  (No):  “We  may  disagree  in  this  chamber,  but  when  this  vote  is  over — and  I 
expect  I  will  not  be  on  the  prevailing  side — when  the  vote  is  over,  we  are  going  to  stand  united." 
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General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  US  Army 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  Wednesday,  27  February  1991 

“GixxJ  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Thank  vou 
tor  being  here. 

"I  promised  some  ot  vou  a  few  days  ago  that  as  xmn 
as  the  opportunity  presented  itself  I  would  give  vou  a 
complete  rundown  on  what  we  were  doing,  and  more 
importantly,  whv  we  were  doing  it — the  strategy  be¬ 
hind  what  we  were  doing.  I've  been  asked  bv  Secre¬ 
tary  (Richard  B.|  Cheney  to  do  that  this  evening,  so 
it  you  will  bear  with  me,  we  re  going  to  go  through  a 
briefing.  1  apologize  to  the  folks  over  here  who  won’t 
Iv  able  to  see  the  charts,  but  we’re  going  to  go 
through  a  complete  briefing  of  the  operation. 

“This  goes  back  to  7  August  through  1 7  lanuarv. 

As  you  recall,  we  started  our  deployment  on  the  7th 
ot  August.  Basically  what  we  started  out  against  was 
a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  Iraqis  that  were  in  the 
Kuwait  theater  ot  operations.  1  don’t  have  to  remind 
vou  all  that  we  brought  over,  initially,  defensiv  e  forces 
in  the  form  ot  the  101st,  the  82d,  the  24th  Mecha¬ 
nized  Infantry  Division,  the  \1  Armored  Cavalry,  and 
in  essence,  we  had  them  arrayed  to  the  south,  behind 
the  Saudi  task  force.  Also,  there  were  Arab  forces 
over  here  in  this  area,  arrayed  in  defensive  positions. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  wav  we  started. 

“In  the  middle  ot  November,  the  decision  was 
made  to  increase  the  force  because,  bv  that  time,  huge 
numbers  ot  Iraqi  forces  had  flowed  into  the  area,  and 
generally  in  the  disposition  as  they’re  shown  right 
here.  Therefore,  we  increased  the  forces  and  built  up 
more  forces. 

“1  would  tell  you  that  at  this  time  we  made  a  very 
deliberate  decision  to  align  all  of  those  forces  within 
the  boundary  looking  north  towards  Kuwait — this 
Kang  King  Khalid  Military  l  aiv  over  Itto.  So  we 
aligned  those  forces  so  it  very  much  looked  like  thev 
were  all  aligned  directly  on  the  Iraqi  position. 

“We  also,  at  the  time,  had  a  very  active  naval  pres¬ 
ence  out  in  the  gulf,  and  we  made  sure  that  everybody 
understixxl  about  that  naval  presence.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  we  did  that  is  it  became  v  ery  apparent  to 
us  early  on  that  the  Iraqis  were  quire  concerned  about 
an  amphibious  operation  across  the  shores  to  liberate 
Kuwait — this  being  Kuwait  City.  Thev  put  a  very, 
very  heavy  barrier  ot  infantry  along  here,  and  they 


priveeded  to  build  an  extensive  barrier  that  went  all 
the  wav  across  the  Ivarder.  down  and  around  and  up 
the  side  ot  Kuwait. 

“Basically,  the  problem  we  were  faced  with  was 
this:  When  you  lixiked  at  the  troop  numbers,  they 
really  outnumbered  us  about  r-t'V-2,  md  when  you 
consider  the  number  ot  combat  service  support  peo¬ 
ple  we  have — that’s  logisticians  and  that  sort  ot  thing 
in  our  Anned  Forces,  as  tar  as  fighting  tnx'ps,  we  were 
reallv  outnumbered  2 -to- 1.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
had  4.7cV  tanks  versus  our  \xY  when  the  buildup 
was  complete,  and  thev  had  a  great  deal  more  artillery 
than  we  do. 


The  buildup,  3  August-17  January  Allied  forces  took 
up  positions  near  Kuwait  and  practiced  amphibious  attacks, 
leading  Iraq  to  concentrate  its  forces  mainly  on  fortifying  Ku¬ 
wait's  border  and  coasts. 

Abbrevtations  RG  —  RepuOhcan  Guards  Syr  —  Syrian  Division 

Ff  —  flench  O-vrsinn  USM  —  uS  Marine  Onnsions 
UK  —  Rf-tisr  D»YSior  $  —  Siuflis  nfhprs  i(J1  —  '*'*<:•  airtximp 

tQ  L^y>uan  C,«.SiCns  SF  —  Swciat  forces  24  -  T4:n  Infantry  Division 

"I  think  any  student  ot  military  strategy  would  tell 
you  that  in  order  to  attack  a  position,  you  should  have 
a  ratio  ot  approximately  4-tiv-l  in  favor  ot  the  attack¬ 
er.  In  order  to  attack  a  position  that  i'  heavily  dug  in 
and  barricaded  such  as  the  one  we  had  here,  vou 
should  have  a  ratio  ot  5— ft »—  1  in  the  wav  ot  tnx'ps  in 
favor  ot  the  attacker.  So  you  can  see  basically  what 
our  problem  was  at  that  time.  We  were  outnum¬ 
bered  as  a  minimum.  Gto-2.  as  tar  as  rnxvps  were 
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concerned;  we  were  outnumbered  as  far  as  tanks  were 
concerned,  and  we  had  to  come  up  with  some  way  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

“I  apologize  for  the  busy  nature  of  this  chart,  but  I 
rhink  it’s  very  important  for  you  to  understand  exact¬ 
ly  what  our  strategy  was.  What  you  see  here  is  a  color 
coding  where  green  is  a  go  sign  or  a  good  sign  as  far 


■ 

A 

SF 

IRAQ 


IRAN 


SF 


Basra 


RG. 


SAUDI  ARABIA 
Miles 

o  Too 


Air  war,  17  January-23  February:  Once  Iraq’s  air  force 
had  been  grounded  or  destroyed  and  could  no  longer  watch 
allied  moves,  troops  and  supply  bases  quickly  shifted  west. 
Air  attacks  destroyed  bridges,  troops  and  artillery.  US  Special 
Forces  landed  deep  in  Iraq. 


as  our  forces  are  concerned;  yellow  would  be  a  caution 
sign;  and  red  would  be  a  stop  sign.  Green  represents 
units  that  have  been  attritted  below  50  percent 
strength;  the  yellow  are  units  that  are  between  50  and 
75  percent  strength;  and  of  course  the  red  are  units 
that  are  over  75  percent  strength. 

“What  we  did,  of  course,  was  start  an  extensive  air 
campaign,  and  I  briefed  you  in  quite  some  detail  on 
that  in  the  past.  One  of  the  purposes,  I  told  you  at 
that  time,  of  that  extensive  air  campaign  was  to  iso¬ 
late  the  Kuwaiti  theater  of  operations  by  taking  out 
all  of  the  bridges  and  supply  lines  that  ran  between 
the  north  and  the  southern  part  of  Iraq.  That  was  to 
prevent  reinforcement  and  supply  coming  into  the 
southern  part  of  Iraq  and  the  Kuwaiti  theater  of  oper¬ 
ations.  We  also  conducted  a  very  heavy  bombing 
campaign,  and  many  people  questioned  why  the  ex¬ 
tensive  bombing  campaign.  This  is  the  reason  why. 
It  was  necessary  to  reduce  these  forces  down  to  a 
strength  that  made  them  weaker,  particularly  along 
the  front  line  barrier  that  we  had  to  go  through. 

“We  continued  our  heavy  operations  out  in  the  sea 
because  we  wanted  the  Iraqis  to  continue  to  believe 
that  we  were  going  to  conduct  a  massive  amphibious 
operation  in  this  area.  I  think  many  of  you  recall  the 
number  of  amphibious  rehearsals  we  had,  to  include 
Imminent  Thunder,  that  was  written  about  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  for  many  reasons.  But  we  continued  to  have 
those  operations  because  we  wanted  him  [Saddam 


Hussein]  to  concentrate  his  forces — which  he  did. 

“I  think  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  entire  briefing  1  can  talk  about.  As  you 
know,  very  early  on  we  took  out  the  Iraqi  air  force. 
We  knew  that  he  [Saddam  Hussein]  had  very,  very 
limited  reconnaissance  means.  Therefore,  when  we 
took  out  his  air  force,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  we 
took  out  his  ability  to  see  what  we  were  doing  down 
here  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Once  we  had  taken  out  his 
eyes,  we  did  what  could  best  be  described  as  the  “Hail 
Mary  play”  in  football.  I  think  you  recall  when  the 
quarterback  is  desperate  for  a  touchdown  at  the  very 
end,  what  he  does  is  he  sets  up  behind  the  center,  and 
all  of  a  sudden,  every  single  one  of  his  receivers  goes 
way  out  to  one  flank,  and  they  all  run  down  the  field 
as  fast  as  they  possibly  can  and  into  the  end  zone,  and 
he  lobs  the  ball.  In  essence,  that’s  what  we  did. 

“When  we  knew  that  he  couldn’t  see  us  any  more, 
we  did  a  massive  movement  of  troops  all  the  way  out 
to  the  west,  to  the  extreme  west,  because  at  that  time 
we  knew  that  he  was  still  fixed  in  this  area  with  the 
vast  majority  of  his  forces,  and  once  the  air  campaign 
started,  he  would  be  incapable  of  moving  out  to 
counter  this  move,  even  if  he  knew  we  made  it. 
There  were  some  additional  troops  out  in  this  area, 
but  they  did  not  have  the  capability  nor  the  time  to 
put  in  the  barrier  that  had  been  described  by  Saddam 
Hussein  as  an  absolutely  impenetrable  tank  barrier 
that  no  one  would  ever  get  through.  I  believe  those 
were  his  words. 

“So  this  was  absolutely  an  extraordinary  move.  I 
must  tell  you,  I  can’t  recall  any  time  in  the  annals  of 
military  history  when  this  number  of  forces  have 
moved  over  this  distance  to  put  themselves  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  attack.  But  what’s  more  important, 
and  I  think  it’s  very,  very  important  that  I  make  this 
point,  and  that’s  these  logistics  bases.  Not  only  did  we 
move  the  troops  out  there,  but  we  literally  moved 
thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  of  fuel,  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  of  spare  parts,  of  water,  and  of  food  out  here  in 
this  area,  because  we  wanted  to  have  enough  supplies 
on  hand  so  if  we  launched  this,  if  we  got  into  a  slugfest 
battle,  which  we  very  easily  could  have  gotten  into, 
we’d  have  enough  supplies  to  last  for  60  days.  It  was 
an  absolutely  gigantic  accomplishment,  and  I  can’t 
give  credit  enough  to  the  logisticians  and  the  trans¬ 
porters  who  were  able  to  pull  this  off,  for  the  superb 
support  we  had  from  the  Saudi  government,  the  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  and  thousands  of  drivers  of  every  na¬ 
tional  origin  who  helped  us  in  this  move  out  here. 
And  of  course,  great  credit  goes  to  the  commanders 
of  these  units  who  were  also  able  to  maneuver  their 
forces  out  here  and  put  them  in  this  position. 

“But  as  a  result,  by  the  23d  of  February,  what  you 
found  is  this  situation.  The  front  lines  had  been  at- 
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tritted  down  to  a  point  where  all  of  these  units  were 
at  50  percent  or  below.  The  second  level,  basically, 
that  we  had  to  face,  and  these  were  the  real  tough 
fighters  we  were  worried  about  right  here,  were  at- 
tritted  to  someplace  between  50  and  75  percent.  Al¬ 
though  we  still  had  the  Republican  Guard  located 
here  and  here,  and  part  of  the  Republican  Guard  in 


Ground  war,  24  February  ajn.:  Saudis  and  US  Marines 
attacked  Kuwait  to  pin  down  Iraqis.  US  airborne  troops  and 
French  troops  moved  quickly  north. 


this  area — they  were  very  strong,  and  the  Republican 
Guard  up  in  this  area,  strong;  and  we  continued  to  hit 
the  bridges  all  across  this  area  to  make  absolutely  sure 
that  no  more  reinforcements  came  into  the  battle. 
This  was  the  situation  on  the  23d  of  February. 

“I  shouldn’t  forget  these  fellows.  That  SF  stands  for 
Special  Forces.  We  put  Special  Forces  deep  into  the 
enemy  territory.  They  went  out  on  strategic  recon¬ 
naissance  for  us,  and  they  let  us  know  what  was  going 
on  out  there.  They  were  the  eyes  that  were  out  there, 
and  it’s  very  important  that  1  not  forget  those  folks. 

“This  was  the  morning  of  the  24th.  Our  plan  ini¬ 
tially  had  been  to  start  over  here  in  this  area,  and  do 
exactly  what  the  Iraqis  thought  we  were  going  to  do, 
and  that’s  take  them  on  head-on  into  their  most 
heavily  defended  area.  Also,  at  the  same  time,  we 
launched  amphibious  feints  and  naval  gunfire  in  this 
area,  so  that  they  continued  to  think  we  were  going 
to  be  attacking  along  this  coast,  and  therefore,  fixed 
their  forces  in  this  position.  Our  hope  was  that  by  fix  - 
ing  the  forces  in  this  position  and  with  this  attack 
through  here  in  this  position,  we  would  basically  keep 
the  forces  here,  and  they  wouldn’t  know  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  out  in  this  area.  1  believe  we  succeeded  in  that 
very  well. 

“Ai  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  Marines,  the  1st 
Marine  Division  and  the  2d  Marine  Division, 
launched  attacks  through  the  barrier  system.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  US  Army  Tiger  Brigade  of 
the  2d  Armored  Division.  At  the  same  time,  over 


here,  two  Saudi  task  forces  also  launched  a  penetra¬ 
tion  through  this  barrier.  But  while  they  were  doing 
that,  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  over  here,  the  6th 
French  Armored  Division,  accompanied  by  a  bngade 
of  the  82d  Airborne,  also  launched  an  overland  at¬ 
tack  to  their  objective  up  in  this  area,  As  Salman  air¬ 
field,  and  we  were  held  up  a  little  bit  by  the  weather, 
but  by  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  101st  Airborne 
air  assault  launched  an  air  assault  deep  into  enemy 
territory  to  establish  a  forward  operating  base  in  this 
location  right  here.  Let  me  talk  about  each  one  of 
those  moves. 

“First  of  all,  the  Saudis  over  here  on  the  east  coast 
did  a  terrific  job.  They  went  up  against  the  very,  very 
tough  barrier  systems;  they  breached  the  barrier  very, 
very  effectively;  they  moved  out  aggressively;  and 
continued  their  attacks  up  the  coast. 

“1  can’t  say  enough  about  the  two  Marine  divisions. 
If  I  used  words  like  brilliant,  it  would  really  be  an  un¬ 
derdescription  of  the  absolutely  superb  job  that  they 
did  in  breaching  the  so-called  impenetrable  barrier. 
It  was  a  classic,  absolutely  classic,  military  breaching 
of  a  very,  very  tough  minefield,  barbed  wire,  fire 
trenches-type  barrier.  They  went  through  the  first 
barrier  like  it  was  water.  They  went  across  into  the 
second  barrier  line,  even  though  they  were  under  ar¬ 
tillery  fire  at  the  time — they  continued  to  open  up 
that  breach.  Then  they  brought  both  divisions 
streaming  through  that  breach.  Absolutely  superb 
operation,  a  textbook,  and  I  think  it  will  be  studied 
for  many,  many  years  to  come  as  the  way  to  do  it. 

“I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  French  did  an  ab¬ 
solutely  superb  job  of  moving  out  rapidly  to  take  their 
objective  out  here,  and  they  were  very,  very  succes¬ 
sful,  as  was  the  101st.  Again,  we  still  had  the  Special 
Forces  located  in  this  area. 

“What  we  found  was,  as  soon  as  we  breached  these 
obstacles  here  and  started  bringing  pressure,  we 
started  getting  a  large  number  of  surrenders.  I  think 
I  talked  to  some  of  you  about  that  this  evening  when 
I  briefed  you  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  We  finally 
got  a  large  number  of  surrenders.  We  also  found  that 
these  forces  right  here,  were  getting  a  large  number  of 
surrenders  and  were  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

“We  were  worried  about  the  weather.  The  weather 
Was  going  to  get  pretty  bad  the  next  day,  and  we  were 
worried  about  launching  this  air  assault.  We  also 
started  to  have  a  huge  number  of  atrocities  of  really 
the  most  unspeakable  type  committed  in  downtown 
Kuwait  City,  to  include  reports  that  the  desalinization 
plant  had  been  destroyed.  When  wc  heard  that,  we 
were  quite  concerned  about  what  might  be  going  on. 
Based  upon  that,  and  the  situation  as  it  was  develop¬ 
ing,  we  made  the  decision  that  rather  than  wait  until 
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24  February  p jn.:  Breakthroughs  in  Kuwait  and  reports 
of  Iraqi  atrocities  led  aNies  to  launch  further  attacks  ahead  of 
schedule. 

the  following  morning  to  launch  the  remainder  ot 
these  forces,  that  we  would  go  ahead  and  launch 
these  forces  that  afternoon. 

“This  was  the  situation  you  saw  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th.  The  Marines  continued  to  make  great 
progress  going  through  the  breach  in  this  area,  and 
were  moving  rapidly  north.  The  Saudi  task  force  on 
the  east  coast  was  also  moving  rapidly  to  the  north 
and  making  very,  very  good  progress.  We  launched 
another  Egyptian/Arab  force  in  this  location,  and 
another  Saudi  force  in  this  location — again,  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  barrier.  But  once  again,  to  make  the  enemy 
continue  to  think  that  we  were  doing  exactly  what  he 
wanted  us  to  do,  and  that’s  make  a  headlong  assault 
into  a  very,  very  tough  barrier  system — a  very,  very 
tough  mission  for  these  folks  here.  But  at  the  same 
time,  what  we  did  is  continued  to  attack  with  the 
French;  we  launched  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  en¬ 
tire  VII  Corps  where  the  1st  Infantry  Division  went 
through,  breached  an  obstacle  and  minefield  barrier 
here,  established  quite  a  large  breach  through  which 
we  passed  the  1st  British  Armored  Division.  At  the 
same  time,  we  launched  the  1st  Armored  Division 
and  the  3d  Armored  Division  and  because  of  our  de¬ 
ception  plan  and  the  way  it  worked,  we  didn’t  even 
have  to  worry  about  a  barrier,  we  just  went  right 
around  the  enemy  and  were  behind  him  in  no  time 
at  all,  and  the  2d  Armored  Cavalry  [Regiment].  The 
24th  Mech  Division  also  launched  out  here  in  the  far 
west.  1  ought  to  talk  about  the  101st,  because  this  is 
an  important  point. 

“Once  the  101st  had  their  forward  operating  base 
established  here,  they  then  went  ahead  and  launched 
into  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  still  saying  that  the  objective  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  to  capture  Iraq  and 
cause  the  downfall  of  the  entire  country  of  Iraq.  La¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen,  when  we  were  here,  we  were  1 50 


miles  away  from  Baghdad,  and  there  was  nobody  be¬ 
tween  us  and  Baghdad.  If  it  had  been  our  intention 
to  take  Iraq,  if  it  had  been  our  intention  to  destroy  the 
country,  if  it  had  been  our  intention  to  overrun  the 
country,  we  could  have  done  it  unopposed,  for  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  from  this  position  at  that  time. 
That  was  not  our  intention,  we  have  never  said  it  was 
our  intention.  Our  intention  was  truly  to  eject  the 
Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait  and  destroy  the  military  power 
that  had  come  in  here. 

“So  this  was  the  situation  at  the  end  of  24  February 
in  the  afternoon. 

“The  next  two  days  went  exactly  like  we  thought 
they  would  go.  The  Saudis  continued  to  make  great 
progress  up  on  the  eastern  flank,  keeping  the  pressure 
off  the  Marines  on  the  flank  here.  The  Special  Forces 
went  out  and  started  operating  small  boat  operations 
out  in  this  area  to  help  clear  mines,  but  also  to  threat¬ 
en  the  flanks  here,  and  to  continue  to  make  them 
think  that  we  were,  in  fact,  going  to  conduct  amphib¬ 
ious  operations.  The  Saudi  and  Arab  forces  that 


25-26  February;  As  French  units  guarded  the  flank,  al¬ 
lied  armor  wheeled  east  to  strike  Iraq’s  Republican  Guards. 
Forces  in  Kuwait  penetrated  crumbling  Iraqi  defenses.  A  US 
mobile  division  raced  to  the  Euphrates  to  block  an  escape 
route. 

came  in  and  took  these  two  initial  objectives  turned 
to  come  in  on  the  flank  heading  towards  Kuwait  City, 
located  right  in  this  area  here.  The  Bntish  UK  passed 
through  and  continued  to  attack  up  this  flank.  Of 
course,  the  VII  Corps  came  in  and  attacked  in  this  di- 
.  rection  shown  here.  The  24th  Infantry  Division 
made  an  unbelievable  move  all  the  way  across  into 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  and  proceeded  in 
blocking  this  avenue  of  egress  out,  which  was  the  only 
avenue  of  egress  left  because  we  continued  to  make 
sure  that  the  bridges  stayed  down.  So  there  was  no 
way  out  once  the  24th  was  in  this  area,  and  the  101st 
continued  to  operate  in  here.  The  French,  having 
succeeded  in  achieving  all  their  objectives,  then  set 
up  a  flanking  position,  a  flank  guard  position  here,  to 
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make  sure  there  were  no  forces  that  could  come  in 
and  get  us  from  the  flank. 

“By  this  time  we  had  destroyed,  or  rendered  com- 
pletly  ineffective,  over  21  Iraqi  divisions. 

“Again,  today  we  had  a  very  significant  day.  The 
Arab  forces  coming  from  both  the  west  and  the  east 
closed  in  and  moved  into  Kuwait  City  where  they  are 
now  in  the  process  of  securing  Kuwait  City  entirely 


27  February:  Allied  armor  pressed  east  to  attack  Republi¬ 
can  Guards  in  northern  Kuwait  and  southeastern  Iraq.  Arab 
forces  and  US  Marines  took  Kuwait  city  and  its  airport. 


and  ensuring  that  it’s  absolutely  secure.  The  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Division  continues  to  hold  Kuwait  International 
Airport.  The  2d  Marine  Division  continues  to  be  in 
a  position  where  it  blocks  any  egress  out  of  the  city  of 
Kuwait,  so  no  one  can  leave.  To  date,  we  have  de¬ 
stroyed  over  29 — destroyed  or  rendered  inoperable — 
1  don’t  like  to  say  destroyed  because  that  gives  you  vi¬ 
sions  of  absolutely  killing  everyone,  and  that’s  not 
what  we’re  doing.  But  we  have  rendered  completely 
ineffective  over  29  Iraqi  divisions.  The  gates  are 
closed.  There  is  no  way  out  of  here;  there  is  no  way 
out  of  here;  and  the  enemy  is  fighting  us  in  this  loca¬ 
tion  right  here. 

“We  continue,  of  course,  overwhelming  air  power. 
The  air  has  done  a  terrific  job  from  the  start  to  finish 
in  supporting  the  ground  forces,  and  we  also  have  had 
great  support  from  the  Navy — both  in  the  form  of  na¬ 
val  gunfire  and  in  support  of  carrier  air. 

“That’s  the  situation  at  the  present  time. 

“Peace  is  not  without  a  cost.  These  have  been  the 
US  casualities  to  date.  As  you  can  see,  these  were  the 
casualties  we  had  in  the  air  war;  then  of  course,  we 
had  the  terrible  misfortune  of  the  Scud  attack  the 
other  night  which,  again,  because  the  weapon  mal¬ 
functioned,  it  caused  death,  unfortunately,  rather 
than  in  a  proper  function.  Then,  of  course,  these  are 
the  casualties  in  the  ground  wr.r,  the  total  being 
shown  here. 

“I  would  just  like  to  comment  briefly  about  the  ca¬ 


sualty  chart.  The  loss  of  one  human  life  is  intolerable 
to  any  of  us  who  are  in  the  military.  But  1  would  tell 
you  that  the  casualties  of  that  order  of  magnitude 
considering  the  job  that’s  been  done  and  the  number 
of  forces  that  were  involved  is  almost  miraculous,  as 
far  as  the  light  number  of  casualties.  It  will  never  be 
miraculous  to  the  families  of  those  people,  but  it  is 
miraculous. 

“This  is  what’s  happened  to  date  with  the  Iraqis. 
They  started  out  with  over  4,000  tanks.  As  of  today, 
we  have  over  3,000  confirmed  destroyed — and  I  do 
mean  destroyed  or  captured.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  that 
number  is  low  because  you  can  add  another  700  to 
that  as  a  result  of  the  battle  that’s  going  on  right  now 
with  the  Republican  Guard.  So  that  number  is  very, 
very  high,  and  we’ve  almost  completely  destroyed  the 
offensive  capability  of  the  Iraqi  forces  in  the  Kuwaiti 
theater  of  operations.  The  armored  vehicle  count  is 
also  very,  very  high,  and  of  course,  you  can  see  we’re 
doing  great  damage  to  the  artillery.  The  battle  is  still 
going  on,  and  1  suspect  that  these  numbers  will 
mount  rather  considerably. 

“1  wish  1  could  give  you  a  better  number  on  this, 
to  be  very  honest  with  you.  This  is  just  a  wild  guess. 
It's  an  estimate  that  was  sent  to  us  by  the  field  today 
at  noontime,  but  the  prisoners  out  there  are  so  heavy 
and  so  extensive,  and  obviously,  we’re  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  going  around  and  counting  noses  at  this  rime 
to  determine  precisely  what  the  exact  number  is.  But 
we’re  very,  very  confident  that  we  have  well  over 
50,000  prisoners  of  war  at  this  time,  and  that  number 
is  mounting  on  a  continuing  basis. 

“1  would  remind  you  that  the  war  is  continuing  to 
go  on.  Even  as  we  speak  right  now  there  is  fighting 
going  on  out  there.  Even  as  we  speak  right  now  there 
are  incredible  acts  of  bravery  going  on.  This  after¬ 
noon  we  had  an  F- 16  pilot  shot  down.  We  had  con¬ 
tact  with  him,  he  had  a  broken  leg  on  the  ground. 
Two  helicopters  from  the  101st,  they  didn’t  have  to 
do  it,  but  they  went  in  to  try  and  pull  that  pilot  out. 
One  of  them  was  shot  down,  and  we ’re  still  in  the 

Iraqi  Forces  in  Kuwait  Theater  of  Operations 

Republican  Guards:  8  divisions, 
total  110,000  troops 
Other  units:  about  36  divisions, 

>  approximate  total  435,000  troops 

(42  divisions  rendered  combat  ineffective) 


Iraqi  Equipment  in  Theater  of  Operations 
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Maximum 
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Air  war 
losses 
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Ground  war 
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artillery 

3,257 
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2,917 
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process  of  working  through  that.  But  that’s  the  kind 
of  thing  that’s  going  on  out  on  that  battlefield  right 
now.  It  is  not  a  Nintendo  game — it  is  a  tough  battle¬ 
field  where  people  are  risking  their  lives  at  all  times. 
There  are  great  heroes  out  there,  and  we  ought  to  be 
very,  very  proud  of  them. 

“That’s  the  campaign  to  date.  That’s  the  strategy 
to  date.  I’d  now  be  very  happy  to  take  any  questions 
anyone  might  have.” 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  air  uar.  The  chan  you  showed 
there  with  the  attrition  rates  of  the  various  forces  was  al¬ 
most  the  exact  reverse  ofwhat  most  of  us  thought  was  hap¬ 
pening.  It  showed  the  front  line  troops  omitted  to  75  per¬ 
cent  or  more,  and  the  Republican  Guard,  which  a  lot  of 
public  focus  was  on  when  we  were  covering  the  air  war,  at- 
tritted  less  than  75.  Why  is  that?  How  did  it  come  to  pass? 

“Let  me  tell  you  how  we  did  this.  We  started  off, 
of  course,  against  the  strategic  targets.  I  briefed  you 
on  that  before.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  hitting  the 
Republican  Guard.  But  the  Republican  Guard,  you 
must  remember,  is  a  mechanized  armor  force  for  the 
most  part,  that  is  very,  very  well  dug  in,  and  very,  very 
well  spread  out.  So  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  game, 
we  were  hitting  the  Republican  Guard  heavily,  but 
we  were  hitting  them  with  strategic-type  bombers 
rather  than  pinpoint  precision  bombers. 

“For  lack  of  a  better  word,  what  happened  is  the  air 
campaign  shifted  from  the  strategic  phase  into  the 
theater.  We  knew  all  along  that  this  was  the  impor¬ 
tant  area.  The  nightmare  scenario  for  all  of  us  would 
have  been  to  go  through,  get  hung  up  in  this  breach 
right  here,  and  then  have  the  enemy  artillery  rain 
chemical  weapons  down  on  troops  that  were  in  a 
gaggle  in  the  breach  right  there.  That  was  the  night¬ 
mare  scenario.  So  one  of  the  things  that  we  felt  we 
must  have  established  is  an  absolute,  as  much  de¬ 
struction  as  we  could  possibly  get,  of  the  artillery,  the 
direct  support  artillery,  that  would  be  firing  on  that 
wire.  That’s  why  we  shifted  it  in  the  very  latter  days, 
we  absolutely  punished  this  area  very  heavily  because 
that  was  the  first  challenge.  Once  we  got  through  this 
and  were  moving,  then  it’s  a  different  war.  Then 
we’re  fighting  our  kind  of  war.  Before  we  get  through 
that,  we’re  fighting  their  kind  of  war,  and  that’s  what 
we  didn’t  want  to  have  to  do. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  continued  to  attrit  the  Re¬ 
publican  Guard,  and  that’s  why  I  would  tell  you  that, 
again,  the  figures  we’re  giving  you  are  conservative, 
they  always  have  been  conservative.  But  we  prom¬ 
ised  you  at  the  outset  we  weren't  going  to  give  you 
anything  inflated,  we  were  going  to  give  you  the  best 
we  had. 

He  seems  to  have  about  500-600  tanks  left  out  of  more 
than  4,000,  as  just  an  example.  I  wonder  if  m  an  over¬ 


view,  despite  these  enormously  illustrathe  pictures,  you 
could  say  what’s  left  of  the  Iraqi  army .  terms  of  how  long 
could  it  be  before  he  could  ever  be  a  regional  threat,  or  a 
threat  to  the  region  again! 

“There’s  not  enough  left  at  all  for  him  to  be  a  re¬ 
gional  threat  to  the  region,  an  offensive  regional 
threat.  As  you  know,  he  has  a  very  large  army,  but 
most  of  the  army  that  is  left  north  of  the  Tigris/Euph¬ 
rates  valley  is  an  infantry  army,  it’s  not  an  armored 
army,  it’s  not  an  armored  heavy  army,  which  means 
it  really  isn’t  an  offensive  army.  So  it  doesn’t  have 
enough  left,  unless  someone  chooses  to  re-arm  them 
in  the  future.” 

You  said  the  Iraqis  haie  got  these  divisions  along  the 
border  which  were  seriously  atmtted.  It  figures  to  be  about 
200.000  troops,  maybe,  that  were  there.  You’ve  got 
50.000  prisoners.  Where  are  the  rest  of  them ? 

"There  were  a  very,  very  large  number  of  dead  in 
these  units — a  very,  very  large  number  of  dead.  We 
even  found  them,  when  we  went  into  the  units  our¬ 
selves,  we  found  them  in  the  trench  lines.  There  were 
very  heavy  desertions.  At  one  point  we  had  reports 
of  desertion  rates  of  more  than  30  percent  of  the  units 
that  were  along  the  front  here.  As  you  know,  we  had 
quite  a  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war  that  came 
across,  so  I  think  it’s  a  combination  of  desertions,  of 
people  that  were  killed,  of  the  people  that  we’ve  cap¬ 
tured,  and  of  some  other  people  who  are  just  flat  still 
running.” 

h  seems  you've  done  so  much,  that  the  job  is  effectively 
done.  Can  I  ask  you,  what  do  you  think  really  needs  more 
to  be  done ?  His  forces  are,  if  not  destroyed,  certainly  no 
longer  capable  of  posing  a  threat  to  the  region .  They  seem 
to  want  to  go  home.  What  more  has  to  be  done? 

“If  I’m  to  accomplish  the  mission  that  I  was  given, 
and  that’s  to  make  sure  that  the  Republican  Guard  is 
rendered  incapable  of  conducting  the  type  of  heinous 
acts  that  they’ve  conducted  so  often  in  the  past,  what 
has  to  be  done  is  these  forces  continue  to  attack 
across  here  and  put  the  Republican  Guard  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We’re  not  in  the  business  of  killing  them.  We 
have  PSYOP  [psychological  operations)  aircraft  up. 
We’re  telling  them  over  and  over  again,  all  you’ve  got 
to  do  is  get  out  of  your  tanks  and  move  off,  and  you 
will  not  be  killed.  But  they're  continuing  to  fight,  and 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  fight,  we’re  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  with  them.” 

That  move  on  the  extreme  left,  which  got  withm  150 
miles  of  Baghdad,  was  it  also  a  part  of  the  plan  that  the 
Iraqis  might  have  thought  it  was  going  to  Baghdad,  and 
would  that  hate  contributed  to  the  deception? 

“I  wouldn’t  have  minded  at  all  if  they’d  gotten  a 
little  bit  nervous  about  it.  I  mean  that,  very  sincerely. 

1  would  have  been  delighted  if  they  had  gotten  very, 
very  nervous  about  it.  Frankly,  I  don’t  think  they  ever 
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knew  it  was  there.  1  think  they  never  knew  it  was 
there  until  the  door  had  already  been  closed  on 
them." 

I'm  wondering  how  much  resistance  there  still  ism  Ku¬ 
wait,  and  I’m  wondering  what  you  would  say  to  people 
whowouidsay  the  purpose  of  this  war  was  to  get  the  Iraqis 
out  of  Kuwait,  and  they’  re  nowout.  What  would  you  say 
to  the  public  that  is  thinking  that  right  now? 

“1  would  say  there  was  a  lot  more  purpose  to  this 
war  than  just  get  the  Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  war  was  to  enforce  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  are  some  12  different  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations,  not  all  of  which  have 
been  accepted  by  Iraq  to  date,  as  I  understand  it.  But 
I’ve  got  to  tell  you,  that  in  the  business  of  the  military, 
of  a  military  commander,  my  job  is  not  to  go  ahead 
and  at  some  point  say  that’s  great,  they’ve  just  now 
pulled  out  of  Kuwait — even  though  they’re  still 
shooting  at  us,  they’re  moving  backward,  and  there¬ 
fore,  I've  accomplished  my  mission.  That’s  not  the 
way  you  fight  it,  and  that’s  not  the  way  I  would  ever 
fight  it.” 

You  talked  about  heavy  press  coverage  of  Imminent 
Thunder  early  on,  and  how  it  helped  fool  the  Iraqis  into 
thinking  that  it  was  a  serious  operation.  I  wondered  if  you 
could  talk  about  other  ways  in  which  the  press  contributed 
to  the  campaign.  (Laughter) 

“First  of  all,  1  don’t  want  to  characterize  Imminent 
Thunder  as  being  only  a  deception,  because  it  wasn't. 
We  had  every  intention  of  conducting  amphibious 
operations  if  they  were  necessary,  and  that  was  a  very, 
very  real  rehearsal — as  were  the  other  rehearsals.  1 
guess  the  one  thing  I  would  say  to  the  press  that  I  was 
delighted  with  is  in  the  very,  very  early  stages  of  this 
operation  when  we  were  over  here  building  up,  and 
we  didn’t  have  very  much  on  the  ground,  you  all  had 
given  us  credit  for  a  whole  lot  more  over  here.  As  a 
result,  that  gave  me  quite  a  feeling  of  confidence  that 
we  might  not  be  attacked  quite  as  quickly  as  1  thought 
we  were  going  to  be  attacked.  Other  than  that,  I 
would  not  like  to  get  into  the  remainder  of  your  ques¬ 
tion." 

What  kind  of  fight  is  going  on  with  the  Republican 
Guard ?  And  is  there  any  more  fighting  going  on  in  Ku¬ 
wait,  or  is  Kuwait  essentially  out  of  die  action? 

“No.  The  fight  that’s  going  on  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  Guard  right  now  is  just  a  classic  tank  battle. 
You’ve  got  fire  and  maneuver,  they  are  continuing  to 
fight  and  shoot  at  us  as  our  forces  move  forward,  and 
our  forces  are  in  the  business  of  outflanking  them, 
taking  them  in  the  rear,  using  our  attack  helicopters, 
using  our  advanced  technology.  I  would  tell  you  that 
one  of  the  things  that  has  prevailed,  particularly  in 
this  battle  out  here,  is  our  technology.  We  had  great 


weather  for  the  air  war,  but  right  now,  and  for  the  last 
three  days,  it’s  been  raining  out  there,  it's  been  dusty 
out  there,  there’s  black  smoke  and  haze  in  the  air.  It’s 
an  infantryman’s  weather — God  loves  the  infantry¬ 
man,  and  that’s  just  the  kind  of  weather  the  infantry¬ 
man  likes  to  tight  in.  But  1  would  also  tell  you  that 
our  sights  have  worked  fantastically  well  in  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  acquire,  through  that  kind  of  dust  and  haze,  the 
enemy  targets.  The  enemy  sights  have  not  worked 
that  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we’ve  had  several  anec¬ 
dotal  reports  today  of  enemy  who  were  saying  to  us 
that  they  couldn’t  see  anything  through  their  sights 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  their  tank  exploded  when  their 
tank  was  hit  by  our  sights.  So  that’s  one  of  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  what’s  going  on.” 

If  there's  no  air  support,  are  you  saying  .  .  . 

“A  very,  very  tough  air  environment.  Obviously, 
as  this  box  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  okay,  and  the  bad 
weather,  it  gets  tougher  and  tougher  to  use  the  air, 
and  therefore,  the  air  is  acting  more  in  an  interdiction 
role  than  any  other.” 

Can  you  tell  us  why  the  French,  who  went  very  fast  m 
the  desert  in  the  first  day,  stopped  in  Salman  and  were  in¬ 
vited  to  stop  fightmg  after  36  hours.’ 

“Well,  that’s  not  exactly  a  correct  statement.  The 
French  mission  on  the  first  day  was  to  protect  our  left 
flank.  What  we  were  interested  in  was  making  sure 
we  confined  this  battlefield — both  on  the  right  and 
the  left — and  we  didn’t  want  anyone  coming  in  and 
attacking  these  forces,  which  was  the  main  attack, 
coming  in  from  their  left  flank.  So  the  French  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  go  out  and  not  only  seize  A1  Salman,  but 
to  set  up  a  screen  across  our  left  flank,  which  was  ab¬ 
solutely  vital  to  ensure  that  we  weren’t  surprised.  So 
they  definitely  did  not  stop  fighting.  They  continued 
to  perform  their  mission,  and  they  performed  it  ex- 
traordinanly  well.” 

When  Iraq's  air  force  disappeared  very  early  in  the  air 
war,  there  was  speculation  they  might  return  and  provide 
cover  dunng  the  ground  war.  Were  you  expecting  that ? 
Were  you  surprised  they  never  showed  ttiemselies  agam? 

“1  was  not  expecting  it.  We  were  not  expecting  it, 
but  I  would  tell  you  that  we  never  discounted  it,  and 
we  were  totally  prepared  in  the  event  it  happened." 

Have  they  been  completely  destroyed?  Where  are  they? 

“There’s  not  an  airplane  that’s  flown.  I’ll  tell  you 
where  they  are.  A  lot  of  them  are  dispersed  through¬ 
out  civilian  communities  in  Iraq.  We  have  a  lot  of  in¬ 
dications — we  have  proof  of  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.” 

How  many  divisions  of  the  Republican  Guard  now  are 
you  fitting,  and  any  idea  how  long  that  will  take? 

“We’re  probably  fighting  on  the  order  of . . .  there 
were  a  total  of  five  of  them  up  here.  One  of  them  we 
have  probably  destroyed  yesterday.  We  probably  de- 
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General,  there  have  been  reports  that  u/hen  the  Iraqis 
left  Kuwait  City,  they  took  with  them  a  number  of  the  Ku- 
waia  people  as  hostages .  W7i at  can  you  tell  us  about  this ’ 

“We’ve  heard  that  they  took  up  to  40,000.  I  think 
you've  probably  heard  the  Kuwaitis  themselves  who 
were  left  in  the  city  state  that  they  were  taking  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  they  have  taken  them.  So  1  don’t  think 
there’s  any  question  about  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
very,  very  large  numbei  /oung  Kuwaiti  males  taken 
out  of  that  city'  within  the  last  week  or  two.  But  that 
pales  to  insignificance  compared  to  the  absolutely  un¬ 
speakable  atrocities  that  occurred  in  Kuwait  in  the 
last  week.  They’re  not  a  part  of  the  same  human  race, 
the  people  that  did  that,  that  the  rest  of  us  are.  I’ve 
got  to  pray  that  that’s  the  case.” 

Can  you  tell  us  more  about  that.' 

“No  sir,  I  wouldn’t  want  to  talk  about  it.” 

Could  you  giue  us  some  indication  of  what’s  happening 
to  the  forces  left  in  Kuwait.'  What  kind  of  forces  are  they, 
therr  size  and  are  they  engaged  at  the  moment’ 

“You  mean  these  up  here?" 

No,  the  ones  in  Kuwait,  the  three  symbols  to  the  nght. 

“These  right  here?” 

Yes. 

“I’m  not  even  sure  they’re  here.  1  think  they’re 
probably  gone.  We  picked  up  a  lot  of  signals  of  peo¬ 
ple.  There’s  a  road  that  goes  right  around  here  and 
goes  out  that  way.  And  I  think  they  probable,  more 
than  likely,  are  gone.  So  what  you’re  really  faced  with 
is  you’re  ending  up  fighting  these  Republican  Guard 
heavy  mech  and  armor  units  that  are  there,  and  basi¬ 
cally  what  we  want  to  do  is  capture  their  equipment.” 

So  they  are  all  out  of  Kuwait  then !  So  in  fact  they  are 
all  out  of  Kuwait.' 

"No,  1  can’t  say  that.  1  wouldn’t  be  the  least  bit  sur¬ 
prised  if  there  are  not  pockets  of  people  all  around 
here  who  are  just  waiting  to  surrender  as  sxin  <is 
'omebody  uncovers  them  and  comes  to  them.  But  we 
■ire  certainly  not  getting  any  internal  fighting  across 
our  lines  of  communication  or  any  of  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

General,  not  to  take  anything  away  from  the  Arms' 
and  the  Marines  on  the  breachmg  maneuvers  .  .  . 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  hope  you  don’t.” 

But  many  of  the  reports  that  the  pools  have  gotten  from 
your  field  commanders  and  the  soldiers  were  indicating 
that  these  fortifications  were  not  as  intense  or  as  sophisd- 
cated  as  they  were  led  to  believe.  Is  this  a  result  of  the 
pounding  that  they  took  that  you  described  earlier,  or  they 
were  perhaps  overrated  in  the  first  place ? 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  a  minefield?” 


No. 

“All  there’s  got  to  be  is  one  mine,  and  that’s  in¬ 
tense.  There  were  plenty  of  mines  out  there,  plenty 
of  barbed  wire.  There  were  fire  trenches,  most  of 
which  we  set  off  ahead  of  time.  But  there  were  still 
some  that  were  out  there.  The  Egyptian  forces  had 
to  go  through  tire  trenches.  There  were  a  lot  of  booby 
traps,  a  lot  of  barbed  wire.  Not  a  tun  place  to  be.  I’ve 
got  to  tell  you  probably  one  of  the  toughest  things 
that  anyone  ever  has  to  do  is  go  up  there  and  walk 
into  something  like  that  and  go  through  it,  and  con¬ 
sider  that  while  you’re  going  through  it  and  clearing 
it,  at  the  same  time  you're  probably  under  fire  by  en¬ 
emy  artillery.  That’s  all  I  can  say.” 

.As  tough  as  it  was,  was  it  less  severe  than  you  expected.' 
1  mean,  were  you  expecting  even  worse,  m  other  words' 

“it  was  less  severe  than  we  expected,  but  one  of  the 
things  I  attribute  that  to  is  the  fact  that  we  went  to 
extensive  measures  to  try  and  make  it  less  severe, 
okay,  and  we  really  did.  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  facetious 
with  my  answer,  1  just  got  to  tell  you  tliat  is  a  very 
tough  mission  for  any  person  to  do.  particularly  in  a 
minefield." 

General,  is  the  Republican  Guard  sour  < mix  remaining 
military  objective  m  Iraq.’  And  I  gather  there  have  been 
some  heavy  engagements .  How  to  mid  you  rate  this  army 
you  face — from  the  Republican  Guard  on  down.' 

“Rating  an  army  is  a  tough  thine  to  do.  A  great 
deal  of  the  capability  of  an  arms  is  its  dedication  to 
its  cause  and  its  will  to  fight.  You  can  have  the  best 
equipment  in  the  world,  you  can  have  the  largest 
numbers  in  the  world,  but  it  you’re  not  dedicated  to 
your  cause,  if  you  don’t  have  the  will  to  tight,  then 
you’re  not  going  to  have  a  very  gixxl  armv.  One  of  the 
things  we  learned  right  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the 
campaign,  that  of  course  contributed,  .is  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  the  timing  of  the  ground  campaign,  is  that  so 
many  people  were  deserting,  and  1  think  you've  heard 
this,  that  the  Iraqis  brought  down  execution  squads 
whi»e  job  was  to  shoot  people  in  the  front  lines. 

“I’ve  got  to  tell  you,  a  soldier  J.K-sn’t  tight  very 
hard  tor  a  leader  who  is  going  to  shoot  him  on  his  own 
whim.  That’s  not  what  military  leadership  is  all 
about.  So  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  failure  of  the 
Iraqi  army  to  tight,  to  their  own  leadership.  They 
committed  them  to  a  cause  that  they  did  not  believe 
hi.  They  all  are  saying  they  didn’t  want  to  be  there, 
they  didn’t  want  to  fight  their  fellow  Arabs,  they  were 
lied  to,  they  were  deceived  when  thev  went  into  Ku¬ 
wait,  they  didn’t  believe  in  the  cause,  and  then  after 
they  got  there,  to  have  a  leadership  that  was  so  uncar¬ 
ing  tor  them  that  they  didn’t  properly  teed  them,  they 
didn’t  properly  give  them  water,  and  in  the  end,  thev 
kept  them  there  only  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

“So  I  can’t — now,  the  Republican  Guard  is  entirely 
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slifferent.  The  Republican  Guard  are  the  ones  that 
■•a cm  into  Kuwait  in  the  first  p!  we.  Thev  get  paid 
more,  thev  got  treated  better,  and  oh  hv  the  wav,  thev 
also  were  well  to  the  rear  so  thev  could  he  the  first 
ones  to  hue  out  when  the  battlefield  started  folding, 
while  these  psx'r  fellows  up  here  who  didn't  want  to 
he  here  in  the  first  place,  hire  rile  hum  of  the  attack. 
Rut  it  didn't  happen." 

t  jotemi,  co uU  \ou  tell  its  something  about  tiu’  British 
mwiiement,  and  fvrhaps  comment  on  todays  report  of 
1C  .lead  through  friendly  fire’ 

"Tne  British,  I’ve  got  to  tell  vou.  have  been  al'so- 
lutelv  superb  members  of  this  coalition  from  the  out¬ 
set.  I  have  a  gn-’t  deal  of  admiration  and  respect  tirr 
ill  the  British  ih.it  are  out  there,  and  particularly 
C  ieneral  bir  Peter  de  la  Bill lere  who  is  not  only  a  great 
general,  bur  he's  also  Ivcnnie  a  very  close  personal 
friend  of  nine.  Thev  placed  a  vers,  very  kev  role  m 
the  movement  of  the  main  attack.  I  would  tell  vou 
that  what  thev  had  to  do  was  go  through  this  breach 
in  one  of  the  tougher  areas,  because  I  '..Id  vou  thev 
had  reinforced  here,  and  there  were  a  lor  of  forces 


here,  and  what  the  Brits  had  to  do  was  go  through  the 
breach  and  then  till  up  the  block,  -o  the  mam  arrack 
could  continue  on  without  forces  over  here,  the 
median i :ed  forces  over  here  attackir-’  that  main  at¬ 
tack  in  the  flank.  Thai  was  a  principal  role  of  the 
British.  Thev  slid  it  absolutely  magnificently,  ansi 
then  thev  immediately  tollowed  up  in  the  main  at¬ 
tack.  aiisl  thev  re  still  up  there  lighting  right  now.  So 
thev  slisl  a  great  ioh." 

Genera],  these  4c\s\V  kuiuuu  hostages  uiken  fat  the 
Iuujls,  where  are  they  tight  m  m .’  That  >  quite  a  few  peo- 
pie  .Arc  th.  v  m  the  utic  <  >f  rite.'  !  V  n<  kit.  >u  u  here  t! us 

sire.’ 

“No.  no.  iis>,  we  were  told.  rut  again,  this  i> — a  lot 
of  this  is  aneCslot.il.  okav.  We  were  told  that  thev 
were  taken  back  to  Basra.  We  were  also  told  that 
some  of  them  were  taken  all  the  wav  back  to  Bagh¬ 
dad.  We  were  told  ICO  different  reasons  whv  thev 
were  taken.  Number  one,  to  be  a  bargaining  chip  it 
the  time  came  when  bargaining  chips  were  needed. 
.Anothe'.  'tie  was  tor  retribution  because,  ot  course,  at 
that  rime  Iras]  was  saving  that  these  people  were  not 
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Kuwaitis,  these  were  citizens  of  Iraq  and  therefore, 
they  could  do  anything  they  wanted  to  with  them. 
So  I  just  pray  that  they’ll  all  be  returned  safely  before 
long.” 

General,  the  other  day  on  television,  the  deputy  Soviet 
foreign  minister  said  that  they  were  talking  again  about 
rearming  the  Iraqis.  And  there's  some  indication  that  the 
United  States,  as  well,  believes  that  Iraq  needs  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of armament  to  retain  the  balance  of  pow¬ 
er.  Do  you  feel  that  your  troops  are  in  jeopardy  finishing 
this  off,  when  already  die  politicians  are  talking  about 
rearming  the  Iraqis'  How  do  you  feel  about  that' 

“Well,  I  certainly  don’t  want  to  discuss,  you  know, 
what  the  deputy  foreign  minister  of  the  Soviet  Union 
says.  That’s  way  out  of  my  field.  I  would  tell  you  that 
I’m  one  of  the  first  people  that  said  at  the  outset  that 
it’s  not  in  the  best  interest  of  peace  in  this  part  of  the 
world  to  destroy  Iraq,  and  I  think  the  president  of  the 
United  States  has  made  it  very  clear  from  the  outset 
that  our  intention  is  not  to  destroy  Iraq  or  the  Iraqi 
people.  I  think  everyone  has  every  right  to  legiti¬ 
mately  defend  themselves.  But  the  one  thing  that 
comes  through  loud  and  clear  over,  and  over,  and 
over  again  to  the  people  that  have  flown  over  Iraq,  to 
the  pilots  that  have  gone  in  against  their  military  in¬ 
stallations,  when  you  look  at  the  war  machine  that 
they  have  faced,  that  war  machine  definitely  was  not 
a  defensive  war  machine,  and  they  demonstrated  that 
more  than  adequately  when  they  overran  Kuwait  and 
then  called  it  a  great  military  victory.” 

General,  before  starting  die  land  phase,  how  much 
were  you  concerned  by  the  Iraqi  planes  coming  back  from 
Iran  ’  And  do  we  know  what  happened  to  the  Iraqi  heli- 
copters' 

“As  1  said  before,  we  were  very  concerned  about 
the  return  of  the  Iraqi  planes  from  Iran,  but  we  were 
prepared  for  it.  We  have  been  completely  prepared 
for  any  type  of  air  attack  the  Iraqis  might  throw 
against  us,  and  oh,  by  the  way,  we're  still  prepared  for 
it.  We’re  not  going  to  let  down  our  guard  for  one  in¬ 
stant,  so  l<mg  as  we  know  that  capability  is  there,  until 
we’re  sure  this  whole  thing  is  over. 

“The  helicopters  are  another  very  interesting  story. 
We  know  where  the  helicopters  were.  They  tradi¬ 
tionally  put  their  helicopter  near  some  of  their  other 
outfits,  and  we  tracked  them  very  carefully.  But  what 
happened  is  despite  the  fact  that  Iraqis  claim  that  we 
indiscriminately  bombed  civilian  targets,  they  took 
their  helicopters  and  dispersed  them  all  over  the 
place  in  civilian  residential  areas  just  as  fast  as  they 
possibly  could.  But  quite  a  tew  of  them  were  damaged 
on  airfields,  those  that  we  could  take  on  airfields.  The 
rest  of  them  were  dispersed." 

General,  I'd  like  to  ask  you,  you  mentioned  about  the 


Saudi  army  forces .  Could  you  elaborate  about  then  role 
on  the  first  day.' 

“The  Saudi  army,  as  I  said,  the  first  thing  they  did 
was  they — we  had  this  Bahrain  attack  that  was  going 
through  here,  and  of  course  we  were  concerned  about 
the  forces  over  here  again,  hitting  the  flanks.  That’s 
one  of  the  things  you  just  don’t  want  to  have  happen 
to  your  advancing  forces. 

“So  this  force  over  here,  the  eastern  task  force,  had 
to  attack  up  the  coast  to  pin  the  enemy  in  this  loca¬ 
tion.  The  forces — again  the  Saudi  forces  over  in  this 
area  were  attacked  through  here,  again,  to  pin  all  the 
forces  in  this  area  because  we  didn’t  want  those  forces 
moving  in  this  direction,  and  we  didn’t  want  those 
forces  moving  in  that  direction. 

“It’s  a  tough  mission,  okay,  because  these  people 
were  being  required  to  fight  the  kind  of  fight  that  die 
Iraqis  wanted  them  to  fight.  It’s  a  very,  very  tough 
mission. 

“I  would  point  out,  it  wasn’t  only  the  Saudis.  I  tell 
you  it  was  the  Saudis,  it  was  the  Kuwaitis,  it  was  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  the  Syrians,  it  was  the  Emins  from 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  it  was  the  Bahrainis,  it  was 
the  Qataris,  and  it  was  the  Omanis,  and  I  apologize 
if  I’ve  left  anybody  out.  But  it  was  a  great  coalition 
of  people,  all  of  whom  did  a  fine  job.” 

Is  there  anything  left  of  the  Scud  or  chemical  capability? 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know.  But  we’re  sure  going 
to  find  out  if  there’s  anything — you  know,  the  Scuds 
that  were  being  fired  against  Saudi  Arabia  came  from 
right  here,  okay.  So  obviously,  one  of  the  things  we’re 
going  to  check  on  when  we  finally  get  to  that  loca¬ 
tion  is  what’s  left.” 

General  .could  you  tell  us  in  terms  of  the  air  war  of  how 
effective  you  dunk  it  was  m  speeding  up  the  ground  cam¬ 
paign.'  Because  obviously,  it’s  gone  much  faster  than  you 
ever  expected '  And  .  .  .  how  effective  do  you  think  the 
ArrLand  battle  campaign  has  been.' 

“The  air  war,  obviously,  was  very,  very  effective. 
You  just  can’t  predict  about  things  like  that.  You  can 
make  your  best  estimates  at  the  outset  as  to  how 
quickly  you  will  accomplish  certain  objectives.  But, 
of  course,  a  lot  of  that  depends  on  the  enemy  and  how 
resilient  the  enemy  is,  how  tough  they  are,  how  well 
dug  in  they  are. 

“In  the" earlier  stages,  we  made  great  progress  in  the 
air  war.  In  the  latter  stages,  we  didn’t  make  a  lot  of 
progress  because  frankly  they — the  enemy — had  bur¬ 
rowed  down  into  the  ground  as  a  result  of  the  air  war. 

“Now  that,  of  course,  made  the  air  war  a  little  bit 
tougher,  but  when  you  dig  your  tanks  in  and  bury 
them,  they’re  no  longer  tanks.  They’re  now  pill 
boxes.  That,  then,  makes  a  difference  in  the  ground 
campaign.  When  you  don’t  run  them  for  a  long  time, 
they  have  sea!  problems,  they  have  a  lot  of  mainte- 
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nance  problems  and  that  type  of  thing. 

“So  the  air  campaign  was  very,  very  successful  and 
contributed  a  great  deal.  How  effective  was  the  air- 
ground  campaign?  I  think  it  was  pretty  effective  my¬ 
self.  1  don’t  know  what  you  all  think.” 

Can  you  tell  us  what  you  dunk  as  you  look  down  the 
road  would  be  areascmable  size  for  the  Iraqi  army,  andean 
you  tell  us  roughly  what  the  size  is  not v  if  the  war  were  to 
stop  this  evening ? 

“With  regard  to  the  size  right  now,  at  one  time 
Saddam  Hussein  was  claiming  that  he  had  a  7  million 
man  army.  If  he’s  got  a  7  million  man  army,  they’ve 
still  got  a  pretty  big  army  out  there. 

“How  effective  that  army  is,  is  an  entirely  different 
question.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  army  he 
should  have,  I  don’t  think  that’s  my  job  to  decide 
that.  I  think  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  that  live 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  would  hope  that  is  a 
decision  that’s  arrived  at  mutually  by  all  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  world  to  contribute  to  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  think  that’s  the  best 
answer  I  can  give.” 

You  said  the  gate  was  closed.  Have  you  got  ground 
forces  blocking  the  roads  to  Basra ? 

“No.” 

Is  there  any  way  they  can  get  out  that  way? 

“No.  That’s  why  the  gate’s  closed.” 

Is  there  a  military  or  political  explanation  as  to  why  the 
Iraqis  did  not  use  chemical  weapons? 

“We’ve  got  a  lot  of  questions  about  why  the  Iraqis 
didn’t  use  chemical  weapons,  and  1  don’t  know  the 
answer.  I  just  thank  God  they  didn’t.” 

Is  it  possible  they  didn't  use  them  because  they  didn't 
have  time  m  react? 

“You  want  me  to  speculate,  I’ll  be  delighted  to 
speculate.  Nobody  can  ever  pin  you  down  when  you 
speculate. 

“Number  one,  we  destroyed  their  artillery.  We 
went  after  their  artillery  big  time.  They  had  major 
desertions  in  their  artillery,  and  .  .  .  that’s  how  they 
would  have  delivered  their  chemical  weapons,  either 
that  or  by  air.  And  we  all  know  what  happened  to 
their  air.  So  we  went  alter  their  artillery  big  time,  and 
I  think  we  were  probably  highly,  highly  effective  in 
going  after  their  artillery. 

“There’s  other  people  who  are  speculating  that  the 
reason  they  didn’t  use  chemical  weapons  is  because 
they  were  afraid  if  they  used  chemical  weapons  there 
would  be  nuclear  retaliation.  There  are  other  people 
that  speculate  that  they  didn’t  use  their  chemical 
weapons  because  their  chemical  weapons  degraded, 
and  because  of  the  damage  that  we  did  to  their  chem¬ 
ical  production  facilities,  they  were  unable  to  upgrade 


the  chemicals  within  their  weapons  as  a  result  of  that 
degradation.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons,  among 
others,  that  we  went  after  their  chemical  production 
facilities  earlv  on  in  the  strategic  campaign. 

“I’ll  never  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  but 
as  1  say,  thank  God  they  didn’t.” 

General,  are  you  still  bombing  in  northern  Iraq,  and  if 
you  are,  what's  the  purpose  of  it  now? 

“Yes.” 

What's  being  achieved  now? 

“Military  purposes  that  we — exactly  the  same 
things  we  were  trying  to  achieve  before.  The  war  is 
not  over,  and  you’ve  got  to  remember,  people  are  still 
dying  out  there.  Okay?  And  those  people  that  are  dy¬ 
ing  are  my  troops,  and  I’m  going  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  troops  in  every  way  I  possibly  can  until  the 
war  is  over." 

How  soon  after  you’re  finally  beaten  the  Republican 
Guards  and  the  other  forces  that  threaten  you,  will  you 
move  your  forces  out  of  Iraq,  either  into  Kuwait  or  back 
into  Saudi? 

“That’s  not  my  decision  to  make.” 

What  are  you  going  to  try  and  bring  to  justice  the  people 
responsible  for  the  atrocities  in  Kuwait  City!  And  also, 
could  you  comment  on  the  friendly  fire  incident  in  which 
nine  Britons  were  killed? 

“I’m  sorry,  that  was  asked  earlier  and  I  failed  to  do 
that. 

“First  of  all,  on  the  first  question,  we  have  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  those  people  that  were 
committing  the  atrocities,  and,  of  course,  we’re  going 
through  a  screening  process,  and  whenever  we  find 
those  people  that  did,  in  fact,  commit  those  atrocities, 
we  try  and  separate  them  out.  We  treat  them  no  dif¬ 
ferently  than  any  other  prisoner  of  war,  but  the  ulti¬ 
mate  disposition  of  those  people,  of  course,  might  be 
quite  different  than  the  way  we  would  treat  any  other 
prisoner  of  war. 

“With  regard  to  the  unfortunate  incident  yester¬ 
day,  the  only  report  we  have  is  that  two  A- 10  aircraft 
came  in,  and  they  attacked  two  scout  cars.  British-ar¬ 
mored  cars,  and  that’s  what  caused  the  casualties. 
There  were  nine  KIA  [killed  in  action].  We  deeply 
regret  that,.  There’s  no  excuse  for  it.  I'm  not  going  to 
apologize  for  it.  I  am  going  to  say  that  our  experience 
has  Been  that  based  upon  the  extremely  complicated 
number  of  different  maneuvers  that  were  being  ac¬ 
complished  out  here,  according  to  the  extreme  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  number  of  forces  that  were  out  here,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extreme  differences  in  the  languages  of 
the  forces  out  here,  and  the  weather  conditions  and 
everything  else,  I  feel  that  we  were  quite  lucky  that 
we  did  not  have  more  of  this  type  of  incident. 

“I  would  also  tell  you  that  because  we  had  a  few 
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earlier  that  you  know  about,  that  we  went  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  lengths  to  try  and  prevent  that  type  of  thing 
from  happening.  It’s  a  terrible  tragedy,  and  I’m  sorry 
that  it  happened.” 

Was  it  at  night? 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  believe  so  because  I  believe 
the  information  I  have,  that  a  forward  air  controller 
was  involved  in  directing  that,  and  that  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  was  probably  during  the  afternoon.  But 
it  was  when  there  was  very,  very  close  combat  going 
on  out  there  in  that  area.” 

General,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  was 
talking  about  peace.  As  a  military  man,  you  look  at  your 
challenge,  and  you  can  get  some  satisfaction  out  of  having 
achieved  it.  Is  there  some  fear  on  your  pan  that  there  will 
be  a  cease-fire  that  will  keep  you  from  fulfilling  the  assign¬ 
ment  that  you  have?  Is  your  assignment  as  a  military  man 
separate  from  the  political  goals  of  the  ..  . 

“Do  I  fear  a  cease-fire?” 

Do  you  fear  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your 
end,  that  there  will  be  some  political  pressure  brought  on 
the  campaign? 

“I  think  I’ve  made  it  very  clear  to  everybody  that 
I’d  just  as  soon  the  war  had  never  started.  And  I’d  just 
its  soon  never  have  lost  a  single  life  out  there.  That 
was  not  our  choice. 

"We’ve  accomplished  our  mission,  and  when  the 
decision  makers  come  to  the  decision  that  there 
should  be  a  cease-fire,  nobody  will  be  happier  than 
me.” 

General,  we  were  told  today  that  an  A -10  returning 
from  a  mission  discovered  and  destroyed  1 6  Scuds.  Isthat 
a  fact,  and  where  were  they  located ? 

“Most  of  those  Scuds  were  located  in  western  Iraq. 
I  would  tell  you  that  we  went  into  this  with  some  in¬ 
telligence  estimates  that  I  think  I  have  since  come  to 
believe  were  either  grossly  inaccurate,  or  our  pilots  are 
lying  through  their  teeth,  and  I  choose  to  think  the 
former  rather  than  the  latter,  particularly  since  many 
of  the  pilots  have  backed  up  what  they’ve  been  saying 
by  film  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

“But  we  went  in  with  a  very,  very  low  number  of 
these  mobile  erector  launchers  that  we  thought  the 
enemy  had.  However,  at  one  point  we  had  a  report 
that  they  may  have  had  10  times  as  many.  I  would  tell 
you  though,  that  last  night  the  pilots  had  a  very,  very 
successful  afternoon  and  night  as  far  as  the  mobile 
erector  launchers,  most  of  them  in  western  Iraq  were 
reportedly  used  against  Israel." 

General,  you’ve  said  many  times  in  the  past  that  you 
do  not  like  body  counts.  You've  also  told  us  tonight  that 
enemy  casualties  were  very,  very  large.  I’m  wondering 
with  the  coalition  forces  already  burying  the  dead  on  the 


battlefield,  will  there  ever  be  any  sort  of  accounting  or  head 
counts  made  or  anything  like  that ? 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  ever  been,  ever  in  the  history 
ot  warfare,  been  a  successful  count  of  the  dead.  And 
one  of  the  reasons  is  the  reason  you  cite:  that’s  be¬ 
cause  it’s  necessary  to  lay  those  people  to  rest  for  a  lot 
of  reasons,  and  that  happens. 

“So  I  would  probably  say  no,  there  will  never  be  an 
exact  count.  Probably  in  the  days  to  come,  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  hear  many,  many  stories,  either  overinflated  or 
underinflated,  depending  upon  whom  you  hear  them 
from.  The  people  who  will  know  the  best,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  are  the  families  that  won’t  see  their  loved  ones 
come  home.” 

If  the  gate  is  indeed  closed,  as  you  said  several  times, 
and  the  theories  about  where  these  Kuwaiti  hostages  are — 
perhaps  Basra,  perhaps  Baghdad — where  could  they  be? 
And  was  the  timing  for  die  start  of  die  ground  campaign 
a  purely  military  choice,  or  was  it  a  military  choice  with 
political  influence  on  the  choice  of  date? 

“That’s  two  questions.  When  I  say  the  gate  is 
closed,  I  don’t  want  to  give  you  the  impression  that 
absolutely  nothing  is  escaping.  Quite  the  contrary. 
What  isn’t  escaping  is  heavy  tanks.  What  isn’t  escap¬ 
ing  is  artillery  pieces.  What  isn’t  escaping  is  that  sort 
of  thing. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  that  civilian  vehicles  aren’t  es¬ 
caping.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  innocent  civilians 
aren’t  escaping.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  unarmed 
Iraqis  aren’t  escaping.  And  that’s  not  the  gate  I’m 
talking  about.  I’m  talking  about  the  gate  that  has 
closed  on  the  war  machine  that  is  out  there  . . . 

“The  timing  for  the  beginning  of  the  ground  cam¬ 
paign,  we  made  military  analyses  of  when  that  ground 
campaign  should  be  conducted.  1  gave  my  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  secretary  of  defense  and  General 
Colin  Powell.  They  passed  that  recommendation  on 
to  the  president,  and  the  president  acted  upon  that 
recommendation. 

“Why,  do  you  think  we  did  it  at  the  wrong  time?" 
(Laughter) 

I’m  wondering  if  your  recommendation  and  analysis 
were  accepted  without  change. 

“Cm  very  thankful  for  the  fact  that  the  president  of 
-the  United  States  has  allowed  the  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  coalition  military  to  fight  this  war  exact¬ 
ly  as  it  should  have  been  fought.  And  the  president 
in  every  case  has  taken  our  guidance  and  our  recom¬ 
mendations  to  heart  and  has  acted  superbly  as  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States. 

“Thank  you  very  much.” 

Congratulations,  general. 

“Thank  you.” 
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The  Legacy  by  Peter  David.  Edited  by  Ray  Cave  and 
Pat  Ryab.  209  pages.  Random  House,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1991.  $25.00. 

Turkey  and  the  Middle  East  by  Philip  Robins.  144 
pages.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Colchester, 
VT.  1991.  $14.95. 

War  and  Peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Marian  Salt- 
man.  595  pages.  Petersons  Guides,  Inc.,  Princeton, 
NJ.  1991.  $5.95  paperback. 

Warrior  Statesman:  The  Life  of  M oshe  Dayan  by 
Robert  Slater.  480  pages.  St.  Martin’s  Press,  Inc., 
New  York.  1991.  $29.95. 

Weapons  of  Desert  Storm  by  Walter  J.  Boyne.  95 
pages.  Publications  International,  Lincolnwood,  IL. 
1991.  $7.95. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  in  the  Middle  East  by 
.Anthony  H.  Cordesman.  200  pages.  Brassey’s  (US), 
McLean,  VA.  1991.  $42.00. 

Witness  to  War:  Images  from  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
by  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  1 28  pages.  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles,  CA.  1991.  $16.95. 

Women  at  Work  m  the  Gulf:  A  Cose  Study  of  Bah¬ 
rain  by  Munira  A.  Fakhiro.  300  pages.  Routledge, 
Chapman  &.  Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1991.  $69.95. 
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